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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The North Sea Pilot, Part III., contains Sailing Directions for 
the East Coast of England from Berwick to the North Foreland, 
including the Estuary of the Thames. The work was prepared in 
1857 by Staff Commander E. K. Calver, R.N., who bad been employed 
on the survey of this coast from the year 1836 ; it likewise includes 
directions- from Berwick to North Sunderland, with the Farn 
islands, by the late Captain E. J. Johnson, R.N. 

Materials for the directions from the North Foreland to the 
Nore were supplied by Commander E. Burstal, who was for many 
years employed in the survey of the River Thames and its ap- 
proaches. 

The coasts were re-visited by Staff Commander Calver in 1866-7, 
and the directions corrected up to the latter date. 

G. BE. R. 

Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, London. 
July 1869. 
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NORTH SEA PILOT. 



PART III. 
EAST COAST OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

BERWICK TO NORTH SUNDERLAND, WITH THE FARN ISLANDS* 

Variation, from 22° 45' to 22° 25' West in 1869. 



Befobe proceeding with the outlying dangers in Berwick bay and the 
directions for Holy island and to the southward, a general description of 
the coast will assist in rendering them more intelligible, and the leading 
marks employed will be more easily recognized. 

COAST to the southward of Hawick.— The principal objects 
on the coast immediately to the southward of Berwick, are Sunny- 
side hill (284 feet) to the south-west of Spittal, Berwick hill colliery, 
the three Scremerston steam mills (233 feet), Gheswick windmill, Brock 
mill,, and Haggerston castle. On the shore a broad beach prevails as far 
as Huds head ; thence to Cheswick the shore is generally rocky with a 
narrow band of sunken rocks, and the coast rises into a series of clifis, 
which at Maidenkirk point are 87 feet high ; from Cheswick southwards 
is a sandy strand which gradually widens, until at Beal point it connects 
Holy island with the main at low water, and forms the extensive tract of 
sand known as Fenham flats. 

Low Lin is a small mansion 2 miles inland from Beal point, having trees 
near it which are used as a leading mark ; it stands .on a high green hill, 
a mile to the northward of Kyloe church. Between Low Lin and Beal 
point stands the village of Beal on a rising ground, with trees to the north- 
ward and the eastward. 



* See Admiralty Chart of East Coast of England, Sheet VIII., Eyemouth to Blyth, 
with views. No. 1,193. Scale, mile « o* 5 inch. By the late Captains Slater and E. J. 
Johnson, R.N., 1831-2 ; also Berwick to the Farn islands, with views. No. 111. Scale, 
mile =1*5 inches. By the late Captain E. J. Johnson, R.N. 1831 ) with corrections 
to 1867. 
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below the ridge, and is thus partially obscured by the background, but 
from eastward of the Longstone, it is clearly seen near the declivity of the 
northern uncultivated hill. 

i-ejtbam FK&TI, extending 3 miles in length, from Beal point 
to Old Law, by 2 miles in breadth, are traversed by a small rivulet 
which finds its way to sea through a "Low," or depression in the 
sands ; they are passable for foot passengers in certain directions 
when the tide is out, but are entirely covered at high-water. From 
Beal point to Snook point, the western extremity of Holy island, 
the distance is 1,200 yards, and this part is generally fordable for nine 
hours out of the twelve. Kear Fenham granary, on the western side of 
the flats, small vessels may approach at high-water, and take the ground 
with safety. 

oia Law, a narrow sandy islet three-quarters of a mile long, is separated 
from the main-land at Boss Links by a gap at its south end 300 yards in 
width, called the Wide Open, which admits the water of spring tides. On the 
northern extremity of the Old Law are two beacons 122 yards apart, 
which, kept in line, and bearing W. by N. J N., form the leading mark 
over the bar of Holy island harbour. These beacons are of the same form, 
(see view, page 12) being obelisks of brick painted red ; the eastern is 
77 feet, and the western 102 feet high above the level of high water. 
Within 2 cables' lengths to the N.N.E. from these beacons is a small islet 
of gravel, called Black Law, which also serves as a mark ; it is connected 
with the Old Law at low water. 

Ufa Boat. — Near the southern end of the Old Law is stationed a 
small light life boat, maintained by the Trinity boose of Newcastle, fit for 
launching over a very flat beach ; in case of a wreck occurring on this 
part of the coast, the boat is manned by a crew from Holy island, who by 
this means can often succour a stranded vessel which they could not reach 
with the heavy life boat from the harbour. 

sou Ltnkm, a sandy ridge covered with bents, or long grass, extends 
1£ miles to the southward ; abreast of it is the anchorage called Skate road. 



chap, l] FENHAM FLATS. — WABNHAM PLATS, 8 

where vessels may bring up in westerly winds to wait tide in from 5 to 8 
fathoms at low water, with the Farn high lighthouse S.E. See page 21. 



or Waren flats, immediately to the southward of 
Boss Links, dry for an extent of a square mile at low water ; they are 
traversed by the two streamlets known by the names of Ross and Waren 
waters, which join before they reach the small pier which extends from 
the south shore at Budle, and thence run to Warnham bar, over which 
is a depth of 13 feet at high water spring tides, but the bar shifts 
occasionally. 

Budle beacon, at a quarter of a mile west of the Granary, in line with 
the pier head, bearing S.W. by W. J W. (View L*) leads up Budle creek 
after the bar is crossed ; but the bar should never be attempted without 
a pilot or its being previously buoyed at low water. Pilots can be obtained 
at North Sunderland or Holy island. There is a small coasting trade in 
corn carried on from this creek. The harbour dues are Id. a ton 
register, and quay dues, Id. a quarter on all grain ; 5s. per keel of coals ; 
iron, &c, 6d. per ton. Ballast can be had free. 

8VD1E poxitt and HZXiX.s bound the south-eastern, portion of Warn- 
ham estuary. On the north-eastern extremity of Budle hills is a signal 
staff, which is used as a mark in several directions. A signal house for- 
merly stood here. Another mark among these hills is one of their summits 
named the Kettle Bottom (205 feet), and the group terminates to the 
westward in Outchester bluff. Chester and Easington hills lie farther to 
the westward, with two or three good farm houses, which have steam 
engine chimneys near them, and which must not be mistaken for Outchester 
tower, which is lofty, and situated to the southward of these. At the 
south-west angle of Warnham flats is a mill and granary, with Waren 
house, white, with some trees near it, and which is useful as a mark. 

* Black Books, a broad reef, lie to the south-east, three-quarters of a 
mile from Budle point, and extend eastwards 3 cables' lengths outside a 
point to which they give their name. The Herring house at North Sunder- 
land, kept open to the eastward of the sand hills to the south-eastward of 
Bamborough castle, leads clear of them. 

BAMBOSOiroB CASTU stands upon a rock of considerable height 
rising abruptly from a flat beach, with sand hills to the north-west and 
south-east of it. The principal tower of this noble and ancient castle, 
(which is inhabited) is square and still perfect ; and the turret on which 



* The views referred to will be found on the Admiralty Chart of this coast from Farn 
islands to Berwick, by the late Captain E. J. Johnson, K.N. 1831. 
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Bamborough Cus Ho, S.W. I a mile. 

There is a charitable establishment here for the relief of shipwrecked 
seamen, under the direction of the trustees of Lord Crewe, a former Bishop 
of Durham. Mortars, rockets, and lines, for effecting communication with 
Stranded vessels, are kept in readiness. In case of fog, a gun (a 4-pounder) 
is fired every quarter of an hour by day. There is a look-out from the 
eastern turret, and in case of need, guns are fired and signals are made to 
alarm the people on the coast, and to satisfy a vessel in distress that her 
situation is observed. 

xsieatone, a reef of rocks, lying three-quarters of a mile south-eastward of 
Bamborough castle, projects 3J cables' lengths to the eastward of the shore 
abreast, and is covered at half flood. Boss house, open to the northward of 
Black Rocks point, N.W. § W. clears the reef. 

Moukhouse, about a mile farther to the southward, and close to the 
beach, is roofed with red tiles ; rocks extend for nearly half a mile on each 
side of the entrance of the creek that leads up to it. Here is a lauding 
place, where fresh water may be had. 

oiorornm village lies inland, about W.N. W. 2 miles from Monkhouse ; 
it stands high, and some trees and a tall steam chimney are conspicuous 
and useful as a sea mark. The Barns are a few small houses, half a mile to 
the southward of Bamborough castle. Green hill is a farm house, with 
offices, half a mile farther to the southward. Elford is a small village 
on a rising ground, at some distance to the westward ; it has trees about 
it, and a flagstaff on a mound. 

SfaorMtone consists of a farm house and village, and not far from it, 
near the stone, is a small steam chimney. New Shorestone is a house and 
offices, roofed with bine slates, half a mile to the westward of the 
former. 



pHAP.i.] € NORTH SUNDEELAND SEA-HOUSES. 5 

outcabs of shobsstostb, a, reef of rocks 2\ cables in extent about 
N.N.W. and S.S.E., and uncovered only at low spring tides, lies half a 
mile to the south-east of Monkhouse, three-quarters of a mile to the 
northward of North Sunderland pier, and one-third of a mile off shore. It 
is marked by a chequered black and white nun buoy in 5 fathoms at low 
water, with Monkhouse W.N.W., and the entrance to North Sunderland 
harbour S. £ W. Green hill, farm, open of Monkhouse, N.W. £ N., leads 
clear inshore of the reef, in 6 feet at low water ; and North Sunderland 
cliff, bearing S. | E., clears it passing to the eastward. 

vostb BUTOMUUJro SBA-HOV8B8, three-quarters of a mile farther 
to the southward, has a small harbour about an acre in extent,* inclosed 
by two stone piers, built on a foundation of rock, with an entrance between 
them 21 feet in width, facing E.S.E., and secured by booms in bad weather* 
In[has a depth'of 12 feet at high water springs and 8 or 9 feet at neaps, but 
dries at low water. There are north and south beacons, 70 yards apart, 
one on the edge of the rocks on either side of the entrance, besides a 
warping-post off the pier-head. At the upper or north-western side of the 
harbour are four disused lime kilns; and on the rocks, a short distance to 
the southward of the harbour, is a long building in an east and west 
direction, called the Herring house, which is a useful sea mark. If a 
vessel be bound in here, she should keep the Megstone and Farn island 
touching, until a pilot comes on board. 

There are eight pilots, under a master, at North Sunderland Sea-houses. 

There are 51 large fishing boats belonging to the place, employing 230 
men and boys. The chief exports are corn and fish. The harbour dues 
are Id. per ton on wind-bound vessels ; \\d. per ton on all trading and 
fishing vessels ; \d. per quarter on corn, and \d. per barrel of herrings 
shipped. The population in 1861 was 1,208 persons. 

aufe Boat. — Here is an efficient life-boat, placed and supported by the 
National life-boat institution. 

car, ana South Rook Bnds dry out to the extent of 2£ and 3 cables' 
lengths to the eastward of North Sunderland pier-head, and are steep-to, 
having 10 and 12 feet close to them at low water. They must be carefully 
avoided in approaching the harbour from the southward. The western 
part of Green hill farm, open to the eastward of Monkhouse, bearing 
N.W. J N. (see view on page 25), leads clear of the Car End and all the 
other rooks. 

VIBBS. — It is high water, full and change, near North Sunderland at 
^ 30™. Springs rise 15 feet; neaps ll£ feet, and neaps range 8 feet. 



* See Admiralty Plan of North Sunderland Harbour. No. 1,632. Scale, mile ■» 20 
inches. By the late Captain Slater, K.N., 1840 ; with corrections to 1862. 



westward of the village of Heal S.W. J W. and the signal staff on 
Budle hill open to the eastward of the priory at Lindisfarn S. $ E. 

It may be observed that the pilots at Holy island differ in the names they 
give to these shoals. 

Tours seer, 8.E. J S. 1J miles from North (Tours, and close to the 
northward of and parallel to Park dyke, has 2 fathoms on its shoalest 
part, and 4J fathoms close to its edge. The marks for its eastern end are 
Bum borough castle jast open to the eastward of the beacon on Emmanuel 
head, S. £ E., and Berrington old hall open to the northward of the new 
hall at Goswick W. £ N. 

VBifc »yko is the south-eastern shoal of this group ; it lies 2 miles to the 
north wanlof Emmanuel head, and has only 9 feet water on its shoalest part ( 



*hap.i.] DANGERS IN BERWICK BAY. — HOLY ISLAND, 7 

close to which is 5 fathoms ; it extends half a mile W. £ N. and E. £ S. f 
and is about a cable's length in width. The marks for its eastern end 
are, Bamborough church in line with the beacon on Emmanuel head, Sonth 
(easterly) ; Holy island castle over False Emmanuel head, S. by W., and 
Berrington hall nearly in line with Goswick new hall, W. J N. 

Wingate Beef; lying to the westward of Park dyke, extends nearly a 
mile W.S.W. and E.N.E., and has on its shoalest part a depth of only 9 
feet. From its eastern extremity the beacon on Emmanuel head is S.S.E. 
2£ miles, Berrington new hall is just clear to the northward of Goswick 
new hall, and Farn island high light a little open to the eastward of the 
beacon on Emmanuel head, S.S.E. southerly. From the western end of the 
shoal, the signal staff on Budle hill is in line with the west end of the Heugh 
of Holy island, S. by E. The low-water margin of the main now extends 
so near to the reef that no vessel should use the narrow passage between. 

Beanttack is a rocky shoal of 9 feet, which lies close to the northward 
of Wingate reef, and nearly parallel to it. From its eastern end the 
beacon on Emmanuel head is S.S.E. £ E. 2} miles, and Holy island castle 
appears in line with the centre of the banks near Snipe point, S. by E. 
The west end lies with the signal staff on Budle hill just open to the 
eastward of the belfry on Holy island, S. f E., and Wingate Gap in line 
with the southernmost houses at Beal. 

A large tract of foul ground, called the North Beanstack, lies to the 
north-westward of the Beanstack, and extends above half a mile in a 
W. by N. and E. by S. direction, its least depth being 5 fathoms. Kyloe 
church seen to the northward of Beal Trees, leads over it. 

DHUBCTXOjrs. — The signal staff on Budle hill brought in line with 
the beacon on Emmanuel head, S. £ W. (View B.), is the general mark 
for clearing all the shoals in Berwick bay, and vessels bound to Berwick 
should not cross this line till Berwick pier lighthouse bears N. W. by 
W. £ W. ; they may then close the harbour, passing between the Spittal 
Hirst and Inner Hirst. 

By night, Farn high light must not be brought to bear eastward of 
South. 

tides. — It is high water, full and change, at Berwick, at 2 h 18 m ; 
springs rise 15 feet, neaps 11£ feet, and neaps range 8 feet. In Berwick 
bay the direction of the flood stream varies from S.S.E. to S.E., and the 
ebb vice versd, the inshore portion of the streams following the curvature 
of the strand : the fishermen state that there is an indraught after strong 
easterly winds. 

bo&t xsxjlotd* (anciently Lindisfarn) is of a quadrangular form, 
about 1£ square miles in area, having in addition a long narrow ridge of 

* See Admiralty Plan of Holy Island Harbour, with -views. No. 112 ; scale, ""> =» 
3* 9 inches. By the late Captain E. J. Johnson, R.N., 1831. Corrected to 1867. 



ward of the latter are the ruins of the priory ; and to the west of the ruins 
is the church, the belfry of which is a useful mark for leading into the 
harbour. The village lies to the northward of the priory, 

boh islavd kajlboub. — The entrance is between the south-east 
point of Holy island and the flat which extends from the Old Law. Its 
spacious high water aspect is much diminished on the ebb, the breadth of 
the anchorage off the Heugh being only 2 cables' lengths, with depths of. 
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16 to 24 feet in the deeper portion of it. It is, however, secure and well 
sheltered. 

This harbour has proved useful for refuge to many vessels; 47 fishing 
boats belong to the place. There are several springs of fresh water* 
The population of the village and island in 1861, 614. The buoys and 
beacons about Holy island are under the jurisdiction of the Trinity house 
of Newcastle ; the lighthouses on the Farn islands are under that of the 
Trinity house of London. 

Xifte Boat. — A life-boat is stationed here by the National life-boat 
institution, and from the frequency of wrecks on the adjacent rocks, there 
is no place at which greater facilities for launching at a moment's notice- 
are more necessary. 

At about, a cable's length from the western point of the Heugh is a 
small rocky projection which at high water forms an islet, but is con- 
nected with the Heugh at low water. It is called St. Guthbert isle, and 
is the Hob Thrush of the pilots. A cove called the Ooze, on the east side 
of the Heugh, being dry at low water, and clean, is a convenient place for 
vessels taking the ground to repair. 

On the south and west sides of the harbour is a sand and gravel beach, 
but near low water mark there are some shoals and rocks to be noted. 
The Long Bat and Sand Bat are spits of shifting sand from the Fenham 
flats, to the north-west and south-west of the anchorage. The Seal is a> 
shoal with 3 feet over it, 2 cables' lengths N.N.E. of Black Law, and only 
half a cable to the westward of the direct course to the anchorage. The 
Law Scarp, a patch of stones l£ cables E.S.E. of Black Law, dries at low 
water. 

- srob is a small mass of sand with only 6 feet over it, lying on the south- 
west side of the Entrance channel, with the high beacon on the Old Law 
just open to the westward of the low beacon. As the Nob is only a ship's 
length to the southward of the turning point of the leading marks into the 
harbour, the mariner must be careful when altering the course to haul to 
the northward in good time. 

Partem sttei is a stony patch projecting half a mile East from the 
centre of the Old Law, and uncovered at low water. This patch and the 
Bat, a shoal with three feet on it a quarter mile to the south-east, may be 
said to form the south-west side of the entrance to the harbour. 
. On the north-east side of the channel the dangers are : — 
, stone Ridge, a reef extending half a mile about N.W. and S.E., in 
connection with the low water shore of the island, is covered 3 feet at 
high water springs, and when its top is just visible above the surface of 
the water, there is a depth of 20 feet over the bar in the line of the 
leading marks. 



ueatuii vi pcivu, icat-iiiug m o icoi auove uigii waier, wiin a Dan on lis 
summit. The marks for this perch are, the Heugh beacon just open to 
the northward of Holy island castle, and the hollow to the west of Kettle- 
Bottom hill in line with the east end of the granary at Budle pier, S. by W. 
viong-b meat is a narrow reef partly visible at low tides, extending 
E. by S. J S. one-third of a mile from the Plough rock. The marks for the 
eastern end are the beacon on the Heugh, just open to the northward of 
Holy island castle, W. by N. £ N., and Hebburn hill (10 miles distant) in 
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line with the highest house in Boss village, S.W. JW, A red nun buoy 
generally lies off this eastern end, but in heavy gales it is sometimes driven 
a cable's length to the south-westward. 

Wlnrate, bearing E. by N. £ N., nearly one quarter of a mile from the 
Plough beacon, is visible at very low spring ebbs. The Patch is a small * 

rock half a cable S.E. of the Wingate. The Outer Wingate is a small rock 
on which the sea generally breaks, having only 6 feet over it at low water ; 
it lies E. by N. } N. four-tenths of a mile from the Plough beacon, with 
the ruins of Lindisfarn priory in line with the north end of Wingate Gap, 
W. by N., and St. Cuthbert tower on the Farn, open to the west of the 
Megstone at low water, S.S.E. 

Minsoore, the northernmost of the Plough group, lies N.E. by E. four- 
tenths of a mile from the beacon, and has a depth of 9 feet upon it at low 
water. The marks for it are, Black Law just clear of the high water 
margin at Castle point, W. by S. £ S., and the ruins of the priory in line 
with Wingate Gap, W. § N. 

ooldstovs is a dangerous rock lying S.E. by E. | E. from the 
eastern extremity of the Plough Seat, leaving a channel between them 
1 mile in width ; its highest part is 4 feet above low water, and is there- 
fore only visible for about three hours at spring tides. The marks for it 
are, the Look-out on the Heugh just touching the south side of Holy 
island castle, W. by N. | N., and the Megstone half its breadth open to 
the westward of Farn island, S. by E. When on this rock, the towers of 
the Farn lighthouses do not show open of each other, and, in consequence 
of the distance between them being so small, they form a slow and un- 
certain mark for the Goldstone channel. 

A black nun buoy usually lies at the west end of the Goldstone, but it 
is sometimes driven from thence 1 J cables' lengths to the south-west of 
the rock, where it generally holds on ; the uncertainty of its position, 
as well as that of the Plough Seat buoy, should always be remembered 
when navigating between these dangers. 

stiei Beef extends S.E. by E. £ E. nearly half a mile from the Gold- 
stone, and is partially visible at low ebbs. From its eastern end the north 
side of the Heugh is touching the south side of Holy island castle, 
W.N. W., and the Megstone is well open to the eastward of North Sunder- 
land point, S. \ E. 

st. xriebolas rock lies N.N.W. 3£ cables' lengths from the Goldstone, 
and although it has 15 feet water over it, the sea often breaks on it 
heavily. Its marks are Kyloe (St. Nicholas) church, just open to the north 
of Holy island castle, W. by N. £ N., and the east side of the Megstone 
just open to the southward of Farn island, S. by E. 
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just to the westward of the highest part of the Megstone, 8. by E. £ EL, 
and a large house at Outchester, in line with the granary at Warren 
bridge, S.W. f W. 

nnucTioirs tor hox.t isuro a Axsotn In coming from the 

northward, vessels may proceed through the 

Goldstone channel by keeping the lighthouses 

on Farn island (see page 14) in line over t 

centre of the Megstone, S. by E. £ E. (View E.), 

or by keeping Outchester tower in line with the 

north-west chimney of Waren house, S.W. by S, 

(View M.) until the obelisk shaped beacons < 

Old Law (View F.) appear in line bearing — 

W. by N. i N., proceed with them so, until the *™ JM » oon - WMt •**»"- 

beacon on the Ileugh comes in line with the church belfry, N.N. W. ^ W. 

(View I.), when hard a port, and this latter mark will lead up to the 

anchorage. The depth over the bar is 8 feet, and abreast the Heugh 

from 18 to 24 feet at low water. 

. The ebb stream runs out of the harbour with great rapidity, and forms 

a race in the centre of the channel, which the pilots avoid by edging over 

en one side ; this, however, can only be done by persons well acquainted 

with the place. The marks for entering as given above are very distinct, 

but the narrowness of the channel will not allow of any freedom being 

taken with them by a stranger, and they should be kept exactly in the 

line as directed. 

When the weather is rough and pilots cannot get 
off, the flag-staff of the beacon on the Heugh will be 
struck across, as shown in Fig. 2, until the proper 
time of tide for vessels to enter, when it will 
raised erect and a blue flag hoisted, as represented 

in Fig. J. "Heugh Beacon. 

Isolde the Month. — Vessels which may be obliged to take the channel 
inside the Plough, must, keep the east end of Budle granary just open to 
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the westward of Kettle Bottom hill, S. by W. (View D.), which clears the 
Ridge end, till the beacons on Old Law come in line as before. 

From tne Butward. — A vessel outside the Goldstone and all the shoals 
(which may be known by the Herring house at North Sunderland being 
open to the eastward of the Megstone, S. £ W., or when Farn high light 
bears to the westward of South), may pass between the Goldstone and the 
Guzzard with the beacons on Old Law in line, W. by N. £ N. (View F.), 
and then into the harbour as before directed. 

From tne Southward. — After passing outside the Megstone, or inside 
of the Swadman, vessels may edge away at once through Skate road 
towards the mouth of the. harbour, only taking care to avoid the bar at 
its entrance by keeping the east end of Budle granary open to the west- 
ward of Kettle Bottom hill, S. by W. (View D). Farn lighthouses open 
to the southward of the Megstone clears the Guzzard to the westward, 
while the mark for clearing the Bat is the church belfry open to the 
northward of the beacon on the Heugh, N.N.W. f W. 

The mark for entering Hole Mouth is the Heugh beacon just touching 
the northern side of the Look-out, N.W. by W., when the church belfry 
will also be just clear of the angular part of the ruins of the priory 
(View H). 

When there is not sufficient water over the bar to enter Holy island 
harbour, vessels may await tide time by anchoring in Skate road, directions 
for which are given on page 22. 

txbbs. — It is high water, full and change, at Holy island harbour at 
2h. 30m. On the bar, springs rise 15 feet, neaps 11 J feet, and neaps range 
8 feet. 

FARN ISLANDS. 

Farn islands or Staples are two rocky groups, 3 miles in extent, in an 
E.N.E. and W.S. W. direction, the innermost of which is situated 1| miles 
to the eastward of Bamborough castle. Like the generality of small 
islands where there is a considerable rise and fall of tide, they present 
very different aspects at high and low water, and the navigation is thus 
rendered additionally dangerous. 

There are two sounds or passages for shipping ; that between Farn 
island and the main land is called the Inner sound, and the other between 
the two groups is called Staples sound ; the former is 1^ miles, and the 
latter, half a mile wide at low water. 

FARir islakd, the nearest to the main, is the highest of the cluster, 
on the south-west side ; it is a bold cliff of columnar basalt 45 feet high, 



square building, formerly used as a lighthouse, already referred to ; and 
near to it an old house, apparently built of the ruins of a chapel. The 
surface of the island is covered with Fam gross ; the only residents are 
the four lightkeepers and their families. At a short distance to the east* 
ward of the low lighthouse there is a cavity in the rock, with a hole 
above, through which in north-east gales the sea is forced, and forms a 
jet tfeau called the Churn. 

Signals, by a black ball in daytime, and rockets at night, are made from 
Farn island when a life -boat is required in the neighbourhood. 

rAM lioxtbousis. — There are two lighthouses on' the island ;* 
both the light- towers are coloured white, as are also the detached dwell- 
ings of the light-keepers, and the enclosure wall. 

The high lighthouse stands about 27 yards from the south-west cliff, and 
the centre of the lantern is 87 feet above the level of high water. The 
light is white and revolving, showing the full face of a reflector every half 
minute, and visible at 15 miles distance all round the compass. The low 
lighthouse is near the north-west point of the island, and exhibits a fixed 
white light, at 45 feet above high water; it bears N. by W. J W., 
187 yards distant from the high light, and may be seen in a northerly 
direction 12 miles, between the bearings S.S.E. J E. and S. J E,, but it is 



* A consideration of the dangers around the Fam Islands induced the Trinity House 
of London, in 1810, to cause the lights to be altered and improved ; and notice was 
accordingly given that, from the 20th January 1810, they would be exhibited with an 
additional number of lamps and reflectors, producing lights of increased brilliancy ; and 
at the same time, that a small third light would be erected, to serve as a leading light 
through the Goldstone Channel. This was effected in the course of the year, and in 
January 1811, a general description of and directions for the islands were issued, and a 
patent for levying tolls was obtained. In December, 1811, the Farn Lighthouses were 
purchased of the proprietors for the public by the Corporation of the Trinity House of 
London, when the lights were further improved, and the outer light transferred from the 
Erownsman to the Longstone. They are reflecting or catoptric lights ; the inner Farn 
having seven and the outer six burners. It is estimated that 25,000 vessels annually pass 
the Fam Islands. 
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not visible from the southward. The two lights in line bearing 
S. by E. £ E., lead between the Goldstone and Plough Seat, but directly 
over the Megstone. 



are two rocky islets lying E.S.E. from the Farn ; they 
have rugged cliffs to the south-west, and slope gradually to the north-east. 
A little farther to the eastward are two black rocks always above water, 
called the Scarecrows, to the E.S.E. of which the Bush reef extends a 
quarter of a mile, and is partly visible at spring ebbs. The marks for 
the eastern extremity of this reef are the windmill tower on the north- 
west end of Bamborough castle in line with the south-east cliff of the 
easternmost Wide Open, and the south end of the granaries at North 
Sunderland Sea-houses open to the north of the plantations on Heifer Law. 
The signal staff on Budle hill open to the southward of Farn island, 
W.N.W. (View P.), leads to the southward of the Bush and the other 
shoals of the group. 

xnox Reef, visible at low water, extends two-thirds of a mile to the 
eastward of the Farn, from whence the water deepens to 12 fathoms 
in Staples sound. The limekilns at North Sunderland in line with the 
East Scarecrow, S.W. £ S., and Hebburn hill midway between the light- 
houses on Farn island, W. by S. £ S., are the marks for this low water 
extremity; they are here given because no satisfactory mark can be 
furnished for leading through Staples sound, and they might, therefore, in 
conjunction with the lead (as the soundings are pretty regular), be useful 
in an emergency. 

Kettle. — The north-western angle of Knox reef forms with Farn 
island a small basin called the Kettle, having from 7 to 12 feet water 
in it, over a sandy bottom. The entrance is from the northward, and 
when proceeding in, keep in mid-channel with the beacon on Emmanuel 
head just touching the east side of the Megstone, remembering to allow 
for the set of the tide. Anchor abreast St. Cuthbert tower. 

mbgstomtb is a black rock about 16 feet above high water, and 
is a useful sailing mark. It lies N. by W. £ W. one mile from the High 
lighthouse on Farn island. There is a depth of 4 or 5 fathoms within 
20 yards of its eastern side, but from the opposite side a reef extends 
W. J N. about half a mile, and is partly visible at low water. 

swabmav, the western extremity of the reef from the Megstone, is 
marked by a black nun buoy, from which the Farn high lighthouse bears 
S.E. by S. 1£ miles distant, and the Longstone lighthouse E. £ S. From 
the western end of the Swadman, Bamborough church is in line with 
the highest sand hill near it, lying to the northward of the castle, 
S.W. by W. £ W., and the base of the eastern beacon on the Old Law is 



bouses at Shorestone just open to the southward of the south part of Heifer 
Law, and Farn high lighthouse appearing between St.Cuthbert tower and 
the low lighthouse, but rather nearer to the latter, bearing South. 

oucar is a small rock about 6 feet above low water, lying nearly 
"half a mile N.E, by E. £ E. from the Megs tone, and N. £ E. from Farn 
high lighthouse. The marks for this half-tide rock are the keep of Bam- 
borough castle in line with the Megstone, and Farn high lighthouse 
appearing midway between St. Cuthbert tower and the low lighthouse. 
A reef extends from it 1\ cables to the westward. 

oiororum snad, with 2 fathoms over it at low water, bears from 
the Longstone lighthouse W, J N., and from Farn high lighthouse 
N.N.E. £ E. 1| miles. The marks for the shoalest part of this patch are 
Dunstanborough castle in line with the west part of the east Wide Open, 
and the signal staff on Budle hill in line with the north part of the 
Megstone, W. £ & 

To the north-east of Glororum Shad there is foul ground, but with com- 
paratively deep water over it ; upon one spot, however, there is only 5 
fathoms, with Bam borough church in line with the Megstone, W, by S. £ S., 
and the east point of the eastern Wide Open islet open of Sunderland 
point, S. by W. £ W. 

xiieatone snad is a small rocky patch with but 9 feet over it at low 
water, and a sea generally breaking. It lies with Farn high light- 
house S.W. -fy of a mile ; Longstone lighthouse E, by N. $ N. ; Dun- 
stanborough castle just open to the eastward of the east Wide Open, 
S. by W., and Islestone rocks (on the coast) in line with Hebburn hill, 
W. by S. J S. 

staples. — The islet called the Staples, a name often applied to the 
whole group, is the westernmost of the outer cluster of islets. It is of a 
triangular shape, having a square building on it, the remains of a former 
lighthouse. Its southern side is a bold cliff, with some detached rocks, 
called the Pinnacles, which have the appearance of broken pillars. From 
its south-west point, a sunken danger called the Gun reef extends a 
quarter of a mile to the north-west, having towards its outer end two 
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patches of rock named the Gun rock, uncovered before half ebb* The 
tangle shows along the reef at low water. The plantation on Heifer LaW 
open to the north-west of Sunderland Sea-houses, S.W. £ S. f is the mark 
for the western extremity of this reef. 

Brownsman xsie almost joins Staples islet, and has near its north-west 
end the square tower of its old lighthouse. Close to the northward Of 
the Brownsman lie two rocky islets, the Wamses, from which a reef pro- 
jects to the north-west and north-east for about a cable's length ; and 
other islets, called the Hawker and the Blue Caps, are immediately to the 
eastward of the Wamses. 

XiOMrasTOWB, so called from its form, lies three-quarters of a mile 
N.E. by E. | E. from the old tower on the Brownsman. At low water it 
forms one narrow islet half a mile long, but which is separated into 
several parts at high water. Its eastern side, which is very rugged, is the 
highest. 

£L XiXOHTBOirsfi stands on the western side of this islet ; it was built 
in 1826, and the tower is painted red. The light is white and revolving, 
showing the full face of a reflector every half minute, and it may be 
seen* in clear weather 14 miles distant; the lantern is 75 feet, and the top 
of the vane 85 feet above the level of high water. From it the Farn 
high lighthouse bears S. W. by W. £ W. * 

An extensive reef of rocks Alls up the space between the Wamses and; 
the Longstone, and from their northern points shoal water extends a 
cable's length. 

Xnavestone is the easternmost rock that dries, its summit being 11 feet 
above low water, thus showing at two hours' ebb. It is nearly half a mile 
distant from the Longstone, and the high lighthouse on the Farn in line 
with the Longstone lighthouse, S.W. by W. f W., leads over it. 

The Whirl rocks are a quarter of a mile to the north-east of the 
Knavestone ; one of them has only 2 feet over it, while the others have 
from 2\ to 3J fathoms over them ; from the outer part, the Longstone 
lighthouse bears S.W. by W. three-quarters of a mile. As the tide 
streams near these rocks and the Knavestone are extremely rapid and 
whirl in various directions, vessels are recommended never to approach 
them nearer than 2 miles. 

* It was on the Longstone or Outer Farn that the Forfarshire steamer, plying between 
Hull and Dundee, was wrecked, at four in the morning of the 7th September 1838, with 
fifty-three persons on board, when thirty-eight perished ; nine were saved by the heroic 
exertions of the light-keeper, J. Darling, and his noble daughter Graee, whose memory 
will long be blessed. A similar catastrophe occurred on the Inner Farn or Farn Island, 
on the 20th July 1843, when the Pegasus steamer, from Leith to Hull, struck on the 
rocks and sunk, when upwards of sixty individuals were drowned. - - - 
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south part of Bamborough castle in line with the north Bide of St. Cuth- 
bert tower W. $ N. 

AVCHOBAau. — On the south aide of Farn island and of the Wide 
Opens is a depth of 9 fathoms with a sandy bottom, where Longstone 
lighthouse is jnst open to the eastward of these islands, N.E. by E., and 
Farn high lighthouse, N.W. by N., or Holy island castle in line with the 
south-west cliff of Farn island, and there a vessel may anchor during 
northerly winds. 

On the north side of the Farn is a small space where a vessel may 
anchor for a tide during southerly winds, on shingly ground in 8 fathoms- 
The marks for it are, the westernmost Sunderland Sea-house just open to 
the westward of Farn island, S. by W. £ W., and Bamborough Barns 
in line with Hebburn hill. 

Vessels on an emergency might anchor to the southward of Staples 
island, where, at the distance of 2 cable?, they will find sandy ground in 
12 fathoms. The square tower on Brownsman isle in line with its highest 
cliff, marks the eastern extremity of the clear ground, and the same tower 
in line with the remains of the old lighthouse on Staples isle, marks its 
western limit. 

directions far the fajut islandb. — In approaching Holy island 
or the Staples from any direction seaward, the lead will be a sure guide ; 
for as long as a depth of 35 fathoms is maintained, that offing will be 
sufficient to carry a vessel 2 miles to the eastward of the Knavestoue 
and the Whirl rocks. 

caution. — At night, or in thick weather, do not attempt to pass in a 
less depth than 35 fathoms, on account of the character of the shoals and 
the varying indraught of the tide streams between the islands. A depth 
of 30 fathoms under such circumstances would be unsafe. 

While proceeding through any of the channels by the leading marks 
it would be prudent to check frequently the bearings by compass, in order 
to guard against fogs or the drifting of buoys, a precaution particularly 
necessary in iron vessels. 
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outbids passaob to the sovTEWAED. — Having avoided the 
shoals in Berwick bay, by the directions given on page 7, and having then 
kept out and advanced so far as to have Emmanuel head bearing W.byN., 
and therefore closing Holy island shoals, Sunderland point must be 
brought open to the eastward of the Megstone ; if the wind be scant, keep 
the eastern Sea-houses at North Sunderland to the southward of the Meg- 
stone, S. i W. (View G.) ; or, if by night, keep Farn high light to the west 
of S. f W. After thus clearing the shoals off Holy island, the vessel should 
stand off to the depth of 35 fathoms, and not be hauled in again until 
Knavestone and the Whirl rocks are fairly passed, which will be when 
Farn high light bears N. W. by W. If by day, and it be necessary to make a 
tack in-shore, the lighthouse must previously be brought into that bearing, 
or else bring Budle hill Signal staff open to the southward of Farn island, 
N. W. by W. § W. (View P.), which clears the Crumstone, Fang, and Bush. 

To the Northward. — Having passed to the northward outside the Staples 
in 35 fathoms, or, if in clear weather, at a sufficient offing, and brought 
the Longstone light to bear S.W. by S., Farn high light will appear well 
open to the westward of it, and a vessel bound to Berwick may then haul 
in until Longstone light bears S.S.E., and proceed with it on that bearing 
until Berwick pier light bears N.W. by W. £ W., when she will be in 
the fairway for the harbour. 

nrarsR passage to the southward. — In approaching the Gold*, 
stone channel from the northward, the Signal staff on Budle hill must not 
be opened to the westward of the beacon on Emmanuel head in order to 
clear all the shoals in Berwick bay (View B.) ; and when the vessel 
arrives within a mile of Holy island, she should gradually edge outward 
in order to take up the proper mark for the channel. This mark is Farn 
lighthouses over the centre of the Megstone, bearing S. by E. £ E. (View 
E.), and it will lead in the fairway and clear of the Guzzard, which rock 
will have been passed when Kyloe church just opens to the southward of 
the Old Law beacons. The same mark also clears, but very closely, the 
Tree-o'-the-House, after which, the course is clear to the Megstone, 
The Megstone may be passed at about half a cable's length on its eastern 
side, or Farn high lighthouse brought less than its own height open to the 
eastward of the low lighthouse, will lead through in mid-channel ; then pass 
round the western side of Farn island at a cable's distance, and shape 4 
course according to circumstances. 

by nrzOBT. — In running for the Goldstone channel from the northward 
by night, Farn high light should not be brought to the eastward of S. | E. 
till the vessel be nearly abreast of Emmanuel head, by which time the low 
light ought to be visible ; if not, tbe channel must not be attempted. But 
when distinctly seen, bring it in line with the high light, and very exactly, 
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securely through the Megstone channel, after which she may round the 
western side of the Fain and proceed on her voyage to the southward, hot 
with this caution, that Farn light must be kept N. by W. or to the west- 
ward of if., in order to clear the fool ground off Sunderland point. 

am rAMAM to me HoaiMTun, — Passing North Sunderland 
point towards the Inner channel, the Grimstone, which lies a quarter of a. 
mile £. J N. from the Snook, will be avoided by keeping in a depth of at 
least 8 fathoms ; or the Megstone just in sight to the westward of Fanr 
island, N. by W. (Yiew V.), will lead well outside it. The Herring house 
open eastward of North Sunderland pier, S. § W. (Yiew B.), clears the 
Qatcars ; Monkhousa rocks are connected with the beach, and the Islestone 
is avoided by keeping Boss house open to the northward of Black rocks 
point, N.W. | W. (Yiew T.)> or a remarkable sharp peak of the Kyloe hills 
in. line with the same point. 

MeffBtoae and Ooltutone Channel. — When Farn high lighthouse bears. 
N. by W., the vessel may be at once steered for it, and the island may be 
safely rounded at a cable's distance. Then open the high lighthouse to 
the east of the low lighthouse, rather less than the apparent difference of 
their heights, and keep them so till the Megstone has been passed on its 
eastern side at not less than half a cable's length ; when the lighthouses 
brought in line S. by E. & E., and directly over the Megstone (View E.), 
will lead just to the eastward of the Tree-o'-the-House, very little to the 
westward of the Guzzard, and through the Goldstone channel. This 
passage between the Goldstone and Plough Seat should never be attempted 
unless the leading marks or lights be distinctly seen, for the soundings 
are irregular and the tides are rapid. 

■ bt night. — Yesaels from the southward should not pass North Sunder- 
land point during the night in a less depth than 12 fathoms, and for that 
purpose, Farn high light should not be brought farther to the northward 
than N. by W. On that bearing, a vessel may approach Farn island, 
whence a course must be shaped along its western side and round its- 
north-west point at a cable's length distance until the high light appears 
open to the eastward of the low light, rather less than their apparent differ- 
ence is beight, and kept in that position they will lead in mid-channel 
between the Elbow and the Megstone. 

Having passed the Megstone, the lights on Farn island brought in line 
over the centre of the rock, S. by E. £ E., will lead between the Goldstone 
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.and Plough Seat till abreast Emmanuel head, when Farn high light must 
be brought to the eastward of S. £ E. (when it will also be open to the 
eastward of the low light) in order to clear the shoals in Berwick bay. 

jmrcTZoir wttn ourn passaob. — As some vessels might find it 
convenient to take the outer passage, after having passed between the 
Megstone and Oxscar by the above directions, they should in such case 
continue with Farn lights in line till Longstone light bears E.S.E.; they 
may then haul out till Farn high light bears S. by W., on which bearing 
it will lead eastward of all the Holy island shoals. A safe mark for 
clearing these shoals in daylight is the Herring house, near North Sun- 
derland harbour, in line with the Megstone, bearing S. £ W. (View G.) 

BZRBGVXOxrs for limit soiro. — Again, vessels from the south- 
ward not being able to fetch the Megstone channel, or to distinguish the 
buoy of the Swadman, may pass through the Inner Sound by keeping 
Farn high lighthouse S.E. till Longstone lighthouse bears E. § S., or till 
Bamborough castle bears S.S.W.; they will then have passed the Swad* 
man, r and may readily get far enough to windward to bring the Megstone 
and Farn lighthouses in line, as before directed. Or if, from other 
motives, they should then pass to the westward of the Swadman, and now 
wish, the wind being favourable, to gain the outer passage, they have only 
to run out N.E. by E. (as soon as the Longstone bears E. § S.), and 
bringing Farn high lighthouse S. by W., proceed to the northward with 
it on that bearing* 

After passing the Megstone and the Oxscar, as soon as Longstone 
lighthouse bears E.S.E. haul out and pass to the eastward of the Guzzard 
and Stielby bringing Farn high lighthouse to bear S. by W. and proceed to 
the northward with it on that bearing. 

-Went of the Swadman. — If, having approached Farn island, it should 
be deemed advisable to pass to the westward of the Swadman reef, that 
may be effected by bringing Farn high lighthoase to bear S.E., and 
keeping it on that bearing till Longstone lighthouse bears E. f S., when 
a vessel may haul out to the eastward till Farn lighthouses are in line 
S. by E. J E., and so proceed through the Goldstone channel, or haul out 
still farther to the eastward, till Farn high lighthouse bears S. by W., and 
then pass outside of the Stiel as before directed. 

BXMCTZOW8 for SKATS road. — Skate road is so much exposed to 
the eastward, that it should only be used for anchorage during westerly 
winds, or when vessels can neither keep the sea nor enter Holy island 
harbour. 

. Trom tbe Southward. — In running for the inner passage from the south- 
ward and so into Skate road, the Megstone should be kept touching the 
west side of Farn island, N. by W. (View V.)> or Farn high lighthouse 



Kyloe church will be seen through the Wide Open, N.W. by W. ± W. 
(View N.)i and Outcheater tower is in line with Waren house, S.W. by S. 
(View. M.) ; in this position there is from 5 to 6 fathoms water, over sand. 

Jprom ttie Nortnwara. — A vessel drawing 10 feet water, driven near 
Emmanuel head, and thereby forced to take the inner passage between the 
Plough and the island, may, if there is not sufficient water for her over the 
bar of Holy island harbour, proceed into Skate road by keeping the east 
endofBudle granary just op'en to the westward of Kettle Bottom hill 
S. by W. (View D.), till Eyloe churcb is seen through the Wide Open, 
N.W. by W. £ W. (View N.), where she may anchor in 5 fathoms on a 
sandy bottom. * 

Vessels may sail through the Goldstone channel into Skate road by 
keeping the north-west chimney of Waren house in line with Outchester 
tower, S.W. by S. (View M.), till Kyloe chnrch is seen through the Wide 
Open, N.W. by W. J W., and Longstone lighthouse bears E.S.E. 

From tbe MMtwnrd. — Vessels that have cleared the Sticl and Guzzard, 
or when still farther to the eastward they have cleared the Whirl rocks, 
Knave stone, and the north point of Longstone, may run into Skate road 
by edging away till Longstone lighthouse bears E.S.E., and proceed in 
with it on that bearing till Farn high lighthouse bears S.E. J S., when 
they may anchor. 

Vessels drawing 10 feet water, and sailing from Skate road to Holy 
island harbour, should keep Kettle Bottom hill open to the east of Budle 
granary, S. by W. (in order to clear the Bat), till the beacons on Old 
Law come in line, W. by N. \ N,, and then proceed in. 

bisections ior btaflib bovhd, — Although Staples sound is a 
third of a mile broad, the waut of a distinct mark renders it an incon- 
venient passage, so that it is seldom used by vessels, unless they be com- 
pelled by a change of wind or other unforeseen circumstances to do so. 
If obliged to take it, special caution is necessary, not to steer for the 
apparent mid-channel between the Scare Crows and the Staples, for the 
Bush, Knox reef, and Islestone Shad, which are covered before high 
water, extend more than half-way across this opening, but to keep towards 
the east side. The mid-channel depth varies from 9 to 13 fathoms, shoal- 
ing pretty regularly on tbe western side to 5 fathoms, and on the other 
side to 7 fathoms, which latter depth will be found close to the Gun reef. 
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The direct mid-channel course is N. by W., and S. by E., and the tide 
streams set generally in the same directions. 

From the irorthward.— -If the vessel be coming from the northward and 
unable to weather the Whirls, she may proceed through Staples sound by 
giving a berth of 2 cables' lengths to the north-west point of the Wamses, 
and then steering so as to round the Gun reef and Gun rock : the latter 
shows at two hours ebb, when it is a useful guide in passing through this 
channel ; if, however, it is not in sight, the vessel must feel her way by 
the lead. When hauling out to seaward after passing the Sound, give the 
Fang rock to the south-west of the Crumstone a good berth. 

From the Southward. — In coming from the southward, after passing 
the Crumstone,. keep well over on the east side of the channel near 
Staples island, so as to avoid the projecting points of Knox reef, which 
extend more than half way across from the Scare Crows towards that 
island. The Bush and Islestone Shad are also dangerous rocks bounding 
the channel to the westward, but neither of them projects as far as Knox 
reef. On the Staples side lies the Gun rock, which, if dry, is the best 
guide for this passage ; otherwise, the vessel must, as before mentioned, 
feel her way by the lead. When the Gun reef has been cleared, there 
will be no further obstruction in standing out to the northward between 
Glororum Shad and the Wamses ; and if obliged to borrow towards them, 
or towards Islestone Shad, the marks for each of these shoals will be 
found in pages 16 and 17. 

From the Eastward. — In running towards Staples sound from the east- 
ward, care must be observed to avoid the Crumstone and the Fang ; then 
proceed as directed above. In a case of emergency, a safe passage will 
be found between the Callers and StapWisland by keeping the large house 
at Glororum (on the main) in line with St. Cuthbert tower on Farn island 
W. £ S. ; Bamborough castle in line with the outer extremity of the 
Pinnacles of Staples island, which are steep, will also lead clear of the 
Callers in this cross channel ; and by night, Farn high light, bearing 
W. | S., will lead through clear of the Callers, and until the sound is 
open. 

txdbs. — Flood stream. — Off Goswick, the flood stream is increased 
in strength along the high sandy shore by the water forced in by the out- 
lying reefs ; but when the extensive sand ridge becomes covered, this in- 
shore stream decreases in strength, for the flood stream through Holy 
island harbour, in advancing over Fenham flats, then meets the coast 
stream entering between the Snook and Beal point, which on springs 
happen about an hour and a half before high water, or when the tide has 
risen 12 feet ; and the united streams, being thus deflected from the coast 



CHAPTER II. 
NORTH SUNDERLAND TO TYNEMOUTH. 

Variation from 22° 2y to 22" 10" West in 1869. 



a point, or Uw szrooK, is a low cliff about 

30 feet high, having an extensive fore-shore of parallel ledges dipping 
to the southward.* 

Grlmatone, a detached rock, drying 3 feet at low water springs, but 
not uncovering at neaps, lies immediately off it, with the point bear- 
ing W. J S., and at 2\ cables' 
lengths from the beach. It will J 
be avoided by vessels hugging \ 
the land, or working up along J 
shore, by keeping the west part of * 
Grccnhill farm open to the east- 
ward of Monkhouse, N.W. $ N. G"enMUFa™,ope n0 rM nkh u S e,N.W.*N. 

The rails, a continuation of the ledges which front the -shore, extend 
about one-third of a mile in a S.E. by E. \ E. direction from the Snook 
point, having 12 feet upon their outer end, and 5 fathoms close outside. A 
red nun buoy is placed iu 6 fathoms at low water, E, by N. £ N, half a 
cable's length from the extremity'of the Falls, with the Grimstone N.W. 
by N. 2 cables' lengths ; North Sunderland church steeple a little to the 
northward of North Sunderland point, W.N. W". ; Dnnstanborough castle 
in line with Beadnel point, S. by W ; Eamborough castle N.N.W. £ W., 
and Farn high lighthouse, N. £ E. Previous to the buoy being placed 
here, vessels bound to the northward in scant offshore winds often got 
upon the Falls, deceived by the low ground to the southward of the 
Snook, and were it not that the rock shelves to the southward, such 
accidents would be attended with worse results. 

When abreast of the Falls, North Sunderland church is in line with 
the Snook. To clear both the Falls and Grimstone passing to the north- 
eastward, as well as the Car End near Sunderland Sea-houses, keep the 
west part of Greenhill farm open to the eastward of Monkhouse, 
N.W. £ N., as mentioned above. The ruins of Dunstanborough castle 
kept open of Beadnel point, S. bj W. ^ W. clears them passing to the 
eastward. 

* Bee Admiralty Plan of North Sunderland Harbour. No. 1,632, scale, mile ■> 20-0 ins. 
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When in the neighbourhood of the Falls by night, keep outside the 
depth of 10 fathoms ; or do not bring the Farn high light to the northward 
ofN.byW. 

The coast. — Red Brae is a dark low projecting cliff, 1£ miles to the 
southward of the Snook ; the coast between forms a deep bight fringed by 
sand-hills, the highest of which is about midway. The back ground rises 
to a moderate height a few miles inland, and the rounded mass of the 
Great Cheviot (2,670 feet) overtops all in the distance. The geological 
formation of the district from Berwick-on-Tweed to near Alnmouth, is 
generally carboniferous limestone with coal, and intrusions of trap occur 
on the coast at Holy Island, Bamborough, Dunstanborough, and 
Boulmer. The Cheviots are of porphyry. 

Seadnell Point, half mile beyond Red Brae, is low and of a wedge- 
like form, extending in an easterly direction, the strata, like those at the 
Falls, dipping abruptly to the southward. All the coast from the Snook 
to this point is foul for 3 cables' lengths off shore. The village of 
Beadnel, consisting of red-tiled houses, stands to the N.N.W. half a mile 
from the point ; the taper spire of its church showing above the wood, 
which bounds the village eastward and westward, is a prominent object 
from the sea. 

Beadnel Harbour, — On the west side of Beadnel point is a large 
lime-kiln with some, red-tiled herring houses near it. The harbour 
adjoins the lime-kiln on its west side ; it is very small, and formed by a 
north pier and a south one, with an elbow now in ruin, and causing an 
accumulation of sand in the harbour ; the bottom is freestone with 
2 feet of silt over it, and the entrance is 57 feet wide. There are now 
only from 7 to 8 feet in it at high water springs, but being well protected 
by Beadnel point, there is little range in it except during south-easterly 
gales. 

The principal trade is in herrings and fishing stock. No dues on goods, 
but $d. per barrel is charged on herrings outwards. The harbour dues 
are 3*. 4d. on each vessel, and 10*. 6d. annually on each fishing boat 
belonging to the place, of which there are 20, employing 80 men ; boats 
belonging to strangers pay Is. 6d. each for the season. There is one 
branch pilot at Beadnel. 

Rockets and lines are kept here for effecting communication with 
stranded vessels. 

BlaBvn BAT extends from Beadnel point l£ miles to Snook point 
near Newton, off which is a projecting rocky ledge, Its shores are 
•andy and foul, several cars or ledges lying out some distance from the 
land. 
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Dloky Sbad and Vewton Skere are two rocky patches lying in the 
offing abreast Beadnel point. The former has 13 fathoms of water upon 
it, and 15 to 20 fathoms around it, and it lies with Beadnel point W. £ N. 2 
miles. Newton Skere, with 12 fathoms upon it, and 25 to 30 fathoms 
round it, lies with Beadnel point W. by N. $ N. 4£ miles. There is a 
heavy break of the sea upon both of them in easterly gales. 

nrowton by the sea is a village of red-tiled houses on the top of the 
bank between the Snook and Newton point ; within the latter is a conical 
hill with the coast guard watch-house and flagstaff on its summit, a very 
plain object from the sea. 

The Owlets, with 7 feet upon them, are connected with the rocks on 
the south-west side of Newton point. Little Fills, with 9 feet upon it, 
lies adjacent. Fills is an extensive flat patch of rock, the highest part of 
it drying 9 feet. Emblestone, a massive ledge forming the south break- 
water to Newton haven ; it only partially covers. Out Car dries 12 feet, 
and lies a short distance to the southward of the Emblestone. Jenny 
Bells Car, within the Out Car, dries 11£ feet. There are several other 
patches, but not deserving particular notice. The clearing mark for all 
these rocks is, Boulmer trees, or Howick Bathing house, kept open to the 
eastward of Dunstanboroogh point, S.S. W. 

arawTOW rooks. — Abreast the Snook and Newton point are several 
outlying dangers ; the Ice Car, E. £ S., a quarter of a mile from 
Newton point, dries 4 feet ; Snook ledge dries one-third of a mile out 
from the beach, with a few detached rocks about it ; Whittingham 
Car, E. by N. J N. 4 cables' lengths from the Snook, dries 3 feet ; the 
Faggot, N.E. i E., half a mile from Newton point, dries 2 feet ; and 
it is also shoal a cable's length E.S.E. from it ; the outermost danger is the 
Barnyard, with 7 feet upon it at low water springs, N.E. £ E., one-fifth 
of a mile from the Faggot. 

A black nun buoy marks the outer extremity on these dangers ; it lies 
in 7 fathoms at low water, with Embleton church over the south part of 
Newton point, S. W. by W., and North Sunderland point open of Beadnel 
point, North. Should the buoy be out of place, the clearing marks for 
this cluster of dangers are, Bamborough castle kept open to the eastward 
of Beadnel point, N. by W. £ W., and Boulmer trees, or Howick Bathing 
house, kept open to the eastward of Dunstanborough point, S.S.W. 

nriwrov baviv, an opening between the rocks, is formed by the 
Emblestone and Fills ledges to the southward and eastward, and by Newton 
point to the northward. It has from 11 to 12 feet in it at low water, 
over a bottom of sand, but it is exposed to a heavy sea in strong winds 
from N.N.E. to East. About 30 fishing boats belong to the place, and 
the fishing village Newton Sea-houses stands close to the shore. Directly 



N. by E. half a mile from the village of Embleton) comes over the north 
part of the first opening in the sand hills to the southward of the Sea- 
houses, bearing West. This gap may be easily known from its having 
a small cottage showing upon the south side of it, and when Dunstan- 
borough castle passes the large notch in the Emblestone, bring North- 
stead farm into the centre of the gap, and anchor in 11 or 12 feet, sand. 

If from the southward, use the Duns tan borough and Boulmer marks 
as above, until Snook point opens east of Newton point ; keep them so, 
and when NoHhstead farm is upon the north side of the gap, proceed as 
before. In the caae of a water-logged or disabled vessel, it is very 
possible to save life and property in Newton haven by a careful attention 
to these directions. 

embietom bat. — The coast from Newton Sea-houses to Dunstan- 
borough point is composed of sand hills, some of them of consider- 
able elevation. The back ground rises quickly behind them, and on 
its crest is the village of Embleton, the tower of its church showing 
above the trees. Embleton bay is a good stopping-place in onshore winds, 
and is formed by the Out Car and Emblestone to the northward, and 
Dunstanborough point to the southward. The anchorage marks are, 
Heifer-law tower and trees in line with Dunstanstead, W. by S., and 
Beadnel church spire open to the eastward of Newton point, North, in 
6 to 8 fathoms, good holding ground. 



Dunstanborough Outle ; North Tower, 8.W. 1 mile. 

DinrSTJUrsOKOirOB castle, a fine old ruin, and one of the most 
prominent objects upon the coast, stands upon the shelving point of trap 
rock, which forms the south boundary of Embleton bay. It is a noble 
relic of antiquity, probably of long standing, though not mentioned until 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. The portions of the castle now 
remaining are in detached masses, and from their- resemblance are not 
inaptly termed by seamen the " Snags of Dunstanborough." They consist 
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of the south wall, with circular and square towers ; the north tower, And a 
portion of the east wall. The north side of the point is a perpendicular 
din; but on the east and south sides the surface shelves gradually down 
to the sea, and here the main defences of the castle were placed. Close to 
the extremity of the point is a detached half-tide rock, which a berth of a 
cable's length will clear. 

Craater. — From Duns tanbo rough castle to Cooleraose point, the coast 
is B> sloping grassy bank, presenting the unusual feature of a cliff landward. 
In an opening about half way along the bank is the village of Create r 
with its coast-guard station ; on one point of bearing, Craster hall sur- 
rounded by wood shows through the gorge. The village is inhabited by 
fishermen, who derive some slight shelter for their cobles in its little bay 
by the protection afforded by two half-tide ledges called the Great and 
Little Cars, which skirt the shore to the northward and southward ; but 
on the first appearance of heavy weather the fishermen are forced to take 
their boats to the neighbouring havens of Newton or Boulmer. There 
is an excellent supply of fresh water below the village. 

Socket apparatus for effecting communication with stranded vessels is 
in charge of the coast-guard. 

Greater skarea or Boars is the name given to several rocky patches 
lying abreast about 5 miles distant in the offing, with 12 to 14 fathoms 
upon them, and 20 to 30 fathoms round them ; in stormy weather, the 
break of the sea shows their position. 

The coast from Coolernose point to Howick burn is rocky ; in the 
foreground, Filshi craig (176 feet), 
Howick Bathing-house and Sea-houses 
are prominent objects. In the back- 
ground are Howick hall with its finely 
wooded domain, and the craig and tower 
of Batcheugh (422 feet); the trees, how- 
ever, have now grown up so much about HowtekBithingHouse.N.w.u mile. 
the latter object, that it is no longer readily discernible from sea. 

From Howick burn southwards, the coast is low and sandy. Red hill 
is inappropriately named, for it is scarcely above the general level. 
Thence to Waw burn the sand-hills continue without interruption, and 
are succeeded by a grassy bank, which attains a higher elevation in Aln- 
mouth Heugh. The most prominent objects are the village of Boulmer 
with a clump of trees at its west end, and a coast-guard flag-staff and 
a life-boat house a short distance to the southward ; then the farm of 
Beaton, within Seaton point; and Foxton hall, with extensive out-; 
buildings, and Harden, a small farm-house, both on the bank top between 
Seaton point and Alnmouth Heugh. \ 
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In this district, the coast is fringed with projecting ledges and out- 
lying dangers, extending in some places three-quarters of a mile from the 
land ; and as the low character of the shore abreast adds to the evil, 
Boulmer, and its immediate vicinity, is considered the moat dangerous- 
portion of this coast, and it witnesses an annual loss of life and property 
due in too many instances to a reckless disregard of the proper marks for 
avoiding the dangers. 

aouxaum busk, mvlhii stxu, *c. — Houghton Stile and Red 
End Stile lie north and south, close off Red hill point, and Boulmer Bush, 
a rock with 7& feet upon it, lies abreast the village of Boulmer. Boulmer 
Stije, with 12 feet upon it, is half a mile to the south-east of Seaton 
point ; a chequered black and while nun baoy lies to the southward of this 
rock in 5 fathoms at low water with Spy-law trees (346 feet), upon an 
eminence on the south side of the vale of the A In , over Marden farm 
hearing W, by N. \ N. ; Warkworth castle open three times its breadth 
to the southward of Berling Car rocks S.W. by W. j Coquet lighthouse, 
S. by W. J W., and Ratcheugh tower, N. W. Alnmouth rocks, uncovering 
at half-tide, lie under Marden farm, and two shoal patches are also abreast 
the latter ; one, Seaton Shad, with 27 feet, and the other a short distance 
to the north-east, with 21 feet upon it at low water. 

The clearing marks for the dangers in the vicinity of Boulmer are, 
Newton watch-house seen open of the first brow within Dunstanborough 
castle, N. £ E., which clears them passing to the eastward ; and Cresswell 
hall open to the'southward of Hauxley point, S.S.W. f W., (see View B. in 
chart) clears them all passing to the eastward. Spy-law trees kept well 
open to the left of Marden farm, W.hyN., clears Boulmer Stile on its 
south side. 

Alnmouth rocks, directly under Marden farm, are more in the way of 
vessels working into and out of Alnmouth bay; to clear them, keep Wark- 
worth castle open to the southward of Berling Car point, S.W. ^ W. 

By night, keep the Coquet white light in sight, and not to the south- 
ward of S. by W. £ W., when its colour changes from white to red ; this 
clears them to the eastward. Another good mark is the Farn light kept 
' t outside Dunstanborough castle, N. £ E., but care must be ob- 
that the Longstone light is not taken for it, as they both revolve. 
y weather, when the lights are not visible, keep outside the depth 
thorns while abreast Boulmer. 

nor Haven is in reality a boat haven, though many vessels have 
hemselves in it; it is a clear and rather extensive space within 
> rocks fronting Bonlmer, with an entrance through them termed 
"month. The depth in the haven at low water varies from 4 to 8 
[he Mamuouth is 120 feet wide, with 7 feet in it at low water ; 
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two white beacons with triangular heads lead through it when kept in line, 
and the anchor is to be let go when Warkworth castle touches Seaton 
point. The water is smooth inside, and vessels take no harm, as they lie 
on a bottom of clean sand. Here are 25 fishing-boats. 

Xiife Boat. — A good life-boat has been placed here at the cost of the 
Duke of Northumberland. Boulmer is also a rocket station. 



\ extending from Seaton point to Coquet island, is 
4 miles long and l£ miles deep. Vessels bound to the southward usually 
work into it to escape the weight of the ebb, and vice versd ; but both in 
entering or quitting it, careful attention should be paid to the marks for 
clearing Alnmouth rocks and Boulmer Stile. Vessels waiting tide to 
enter Alnmouth, anchor in the north part of the bay, with Spy-law trees 
open a little to the northward of Church hill, N.W. by W., and Warkworth 
castle and Berling Car point in line, S.W., in 3 fathoms, sand. 

The coast from the Aln to the Coquet, is composed of sand-hills, the 
only interruption being Berling Car point, a rocky cliff 67 feet high, and 
a ledge extending from this point is the only foul ground upon the western 
shore of Alnmouth bay. A narrow band of millstone grit intervenes 
between the limestone to the north and the coal measures to the south, 
which extend near to Tynemouth, From Spy Law, the back-ground 
gradually declines in height as it approaches the Coquet, and the surface 
is prettily divided by hedge trees ; the most prominent objects are the 
farms of High Buston and Northfield, and the flat-topped plantation upon 
Shilbottle hill (573 feet), a little farther inland. Some new growths have 
sprung up on the north side of the old plantation and doubled its 
breadth : it is the southern and highest part which is referred to in the 
directions. 

rioke Bay, a small opening between Alnmouth rocks and the ledges 
off Seaton point, is used by the coasters as an anchorage in northerly 
winds ; the marks for it are Spy-law trees over Marden farm,. 
W. by N. \ N., and Ratcheugh tower over the east brow of the Waw burn, 
N.W. by N., in 3 to 4 fathoms, sand. 



stands on the north side of the outlet of the River Aln, 
and at the foot of an eminence called Alnmouth Heugh. The principal 
buildings in the town are some lofty granaries, which stand in front of it 
on the sea side, and a chapel with a belfry near the coast-guard station on 
the point. A conspicuous barometric indicator has been placed by the 
Duke of Northumberland on the sea gable of the coast-guard houses. 

Church hill (the site of a chapel and burial ground), though formerly 
joined to Alnmouth, is now an island, the river separating it from the 
town* 
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direction, 400 yards in length by 200 yards in breadth, but at low water 
ledges dry out from it, which more than double its size.* It is the property 
of the Duke of Northumberland. 

uohthottsb. — The tower of its old castle on the south-western side 
of the island, was by the permission of the noble proprietor happily 
adapted as a lighthouse by the Trinity Board of London in the year 1841. 
The light, first exhibited on the lst'of October of that year, i& fixed, white, 
and brilliant when seen from the eastward between S. b. W. J W. and 
N. b. E. £ E. except in the direction of Hauxley buoy, and the Boulmer 
rocks, where it appears red. A dim light is seen round the remainder of 
the circle. It is placed 83 feet above high water, and may be seen from 
sea 14 miles in clear weather. 

The DAJTCMBBS to the nortUward and westward of COQUST I8XJLXTD 

are marked by the following buoys, which have their names painted on 
them. 

N.E. Coquet, a red nun beacon-buoy in 9 fathoms depth at low water, 
marks the North Stile, which is the danger off the north-eastern extremity 
of the island. It lies with Morwick trees open their own breadth north 
of Glo'ster hill farm, W. b. N.j Cresswell hall open a little to the eastward 
of the grassy part of Coquet island, S.S.W. £ W., and Coquet lighthouse, 
S.W. £ S. rather more than half a mile. 

N.W. Coquet, red and white rings, lies in 14 feet at low water at the 
north-west extremity of the foul ground, with a clump of trees inland of 
Cresswell shut in upon Bondicar point, S.W. J W. ; Morwick trees their 
own breadth south of Glo'ster hill farm, W. by N. £ N., and Coquet light- 
house S. i E. 

Fan Bush, a black and white chequered buoy, in 3 fathoms at low 
water, lies upon the east side of the Pan Bush, a rocky shoal with as little 
as 3 feet upon it, abreast of and half a mile from the entrance to Wark- 
worth harbour, and bounding the north channel to Coquet road to the 
westward, with Eadcliff colliery chimney in line with Amble Link house, 
S.W. £ W., and Spy-law trees open a little to the eastward of Birling Car 
point, N.N.W ^ W. 

S.W. Coquet, red buoy in 16 feet at low water, marks the south- 
western extremity of the foul ground on the east side of the Coquet or 
South channel ; its marks are, the east end of Shilbottle trees over the 
tower of Warkworth castle, N.W*, and the east chimney of Hauxley Link 
house opening from behind Hauxley point, S.W. £ W. 



* See Admiralty Plan of Coquet Road and Channel. No. 1,721. Scale, mile = 12.0 
inches. By the late Captain Slater, &N., in 1839. Corrections to 1867. 
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ledges and detached rocks extending a* tnree-qoarare ui - u^^ , *~~ 
ledge has a name, but the extreme dangers are Bondicar Bush, and 
Hauxley bead ; the former, (on which many vessels have been lost,) is an 
outlying rock abreast Bondicar point, with 6 feet upon it, and 7 fathoms 
close outside it, and mnst be carefully avoided by giving the shore a berth 
of on* mile at least. A black can buoy lies in 8 fathoms at low water, 
one cable's length east of the rock, with Brairdon hill over Bondicar house, 
Spy-law hill over Amble pier head, Coquet lighthouse N. £ E., and 
Hauxley hjioy N.N.E. 

o* H-uxieT «**-* w a black beacon baoy, lying in 10 fathoms at low 
water, 2 cables' lengths outside a rocky ledge which dries, and is quite 
steep. It is placed with Earsdoa windmill in line with Bondiear point, 
W. f S.; Warkworth castle tower over the rocks of Well Heugh point, 
N.W. j W. ; and Coquet lighthouse, N.JW. Aa before remarked, the 
Coquet light appears red in the direction of this buoy. 

coquet boas is bounded by the island ledges, Hauxley rocks, and 
the Pan Bush ; the roadstead thus formed is secure from East, round 
southerly, to N.W. ; with the wind from any other quarter it is exposed, 
and should not be used except under extreme circumstances. For the 
best anchorage the marks are — Warkworth castle appearing mid-way 
between the pier-heads, N.W. } W., and Cresswell hall, Bondicar, and 
Hauxley points in line, S.S.W., in 18 to 22 feet, sand. 

niiiacnoa-s. — The North Channel into Coquet road is between the 
island ledges to the eastward, and the Pan Bush to the westward, a 
general breadth of one-third of a mile. If closing from the northward, 
keep Coquet lighthouse bearing South, and when Morwick trees (a small 
plantation standing on high ground, to the south-westward of Warkworth) 
are open their own breadth to the northward of Pan pointy W. £N., aS.W. 
course will lead to the anchorage in Coquet road. Morwick trees must 
not be mistaken for another clump to the southward of them ; the latter 
stands upon lower ground, but is the more distinct of the two. 

If from the southward, pass to the eastward of Coquet island, giving it 
a berth of S cables' lengths, and do not shut Bondicar point behind the. 
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high-water mark of the island, until Morwick trees are open their own 
breadth to the northward of Pan point, W. | N. This latter mark clears 
the North Stile, and when Coquet lighthouse bears South, a S.W. course 
leads to the anchorage as before. 

Working in or out of this channel, stand towards the Pan Bush till the 
western portion of Hauxley trees is open its own breadth to the eastward 
of Tawnaway hill (the highest sand-hill between Pan and Hauxley 
points), S.W. § S., and towards the island to 2 cables' lengths, keeping 
the lead going under all circumstances. Care must be observed while 
near the North Stile, as the flood sets strongly across it to the south- 
eastward. 

If bound to Warkworth harbour from Coquet road, keep the western 
portion of Hauxley trees open its own breadth to the eastward of 
Tawnaway hill, S.W. \ S., until the first clump of wood to the southward 
of Morwick trees is over the inner end of the north breakwater at 
Warkworth harbour, West. This mark leads to the northward of the 
Pan Bush in 4 fathoms at low water, and when the same division of 
Hauxley trees is seen to the westward of Tawnaway hill, S.S.W., the 
entrance to the harbour will lie on the best bearing for closing. 

The Coquet or South channel into Coquet road, is formed by the foul 
ground from the island to the eastward, and Hauxley rocks to the 
westward, and being less than a cable's length in width, with only 8 feet 
over a bottom of rock, it should never be used except with a leading 
wind, and depth to spare, allowing for the lift of the sea. The marks for 
it are as follows — while closing from the southward (to clear Bondicar 
Bush and Hauxley head) keep Dunstanborough castle open to the east- 
ward of Coquet island, about the breadth of the grassy part of the 
island, bearing N. by E., (see View D on Chart, Sheet viii.) until the tower 
of Warkworth castle is in line with the house upon Pan point, N.W. 
(View C) ; keep this mark on until Hauxley Link house (red tiles) is 
observed shutting in behind Hauxley point, S.W. £ W. ; Ratcheugh tower 
will then appear over Alnmouth Heugh, N. | W. This latter mark leads 
through Coquet channel in the best water, leaving the Spit buoy on the 
port, and the S.W. Coquet buoy on the starboard hand, and when Shil- 
bottle trees are open their own breadth to the northward of Warkworth 
castle, N.W. \ W., steer in for the anchorage in Coquet road. 

tzdss. — It is high water, full and change, at 3 h . Springs rise 14^ feet; 
neaps 1 1 feet, and neaps range 7£ feet. The stream of tide sets fairly 
through Coquet road and the South channel until half-flood, but more 
southerly as Hauxley and Bondicar rocks cover. The ebb sets fair, but 
with less strength than the flood. As before observed, the flood stream 
sets strongly to the south-eastward across the North Stile. 

o 2 



Berwick and Newoaatle raihyaj ij brought dWu to tie harbour. The 
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dues are 2\d, a ton on all vessels, and 2d. on each ton of coal shipped* 
Population of Warkworth and Amble in 1861 was 1,982. 

Bar, — One of the obstructions in entering is the bar, which has only 
1 foot depth on it at low water, and 15£ feet at high-water springs ; it 
begins at the end of the north breakwater, extending in a horseshoe form, 
200 yards outside the entrance, and joins the Pan rocks to the southward, 
but there is always a foot less upon a shoal in the channel a short distance 
within it. As the bar is subject to change, no marks worthy of depend- 
ence can be given, but when practicable, vessels will be boarded by one 
or other of the six resident pilots. Still, during heavy weather, and when 
one cannot be obtained, and supposing a vessel to have cleared the 
dangers already described in the approach, the best plan is to close the 
harbour on a W.S.W. bearing and enter between the beacons which mark 
each pier-head ; the channel within is then confined to the concave side 
of the rubblestone jetty up to Radcliff staiths, one-third of a mile 
within the entrance, where vessels drawing 13 feet can load. 

BAjarx&ST. — From Pan point to Bondicar point, the coast is sandy 
and low ; the village of Hauxley, a short distance within Hauxley point, 
has a good deal of wood about it, which shows in two distinct divisions 
on some points of bearing. Radcliff colliery (useful as a clearing mark) 
stands half a mile to the westward of the village, and is easily known. 
Hauxley is entirely inhabited by fishermen, who have 21 boats, which 
they stow in a small opening between the rocks, called Hauxley haven. 

Xiife Boat. — A life-boat house has been erected here close to high- 
water mark, and a life-boat, the gift of the Duke of Northumberland^ 
was stationed here in 1852. 

The BAJTOBBS abreast this section of coast, and the day mark to avoid 
them, have already been given, on pages 34 and 35. In thick weather 
go no nearer than 15 fathoms, and at night do not bring the Coquet light 
to the northward of N. by W., until 3 miles to the southward of it. 



r y extending from Bondicar to Cresswell, is 5 miles long 
by 1 mile deep ; the shore is low and sandy, and the back-ground 
moderately high. The old castle of Widdrington, surrounded by wood, 
stands a mile back from the coast, and the peaks of Shaftham (1,004 feet), 
and Bradham (940 feet), with their steep northern faces, bound the view 
inland. In the south part of the bay, Cresswell point, low and rocky, the 
Sea-houses upon it, and the large modern mansion, Cresswell hall, in 
the midst of trees, a short distance within it, are all prominent objects. 

nrortbern BUI and Wnite Bank. — The centre of Druridge bay is clean, 
but in the north part of it are two rocky patches, the Northern hill and 
White bank, with 13 feet upon them, and 5 to 6 fathoms around them, 



Hortb sent on village, a long mile to the westward of Newbiggin, 
stands high and surrounded by wood, and very little of it is visible from 
the sea; North Seaton colliery is a little to the south-west The shore 
abreast is rocky, and tho Horse Bridge, a curious collection of boulder 
stones, stretches out nearly half a mile from the main. While working 
abreast, do not go nearer than 5 fathoms. 
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Wansbeck. This river has a course of 24 miles ; the entrance is 
narrow and obstructed by sand, but immediately within the breadth 
increases. • The pilots have several beacons for leading in, which they 
shift as alterations occur. The northern side of the channel is bounded 
by a low training wall of rubble, and there are two small quays on the 
south and one on the north side for the shipment of freestone from the 
neighbouring quarries, but this export has greatly fallen off. The coals 
from North Seaton colliery are shipped from a staith on the north side 
of the Wansbeck half a mile above Camboise ; about 50 or 60 vessels 
enter for the purpose annually. Camboise is a village on the south side 
of the mouth of the river, having good spring water near it. 

From Camboise to Blyth the coast is low and sandy, and several wind- 
mills and colliery chimneys are visible behind it. 

A life Boat, presented by Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., in 1855, is placed a 
little to the southward of the Row Cars between Camboise and Blyth. 

blttb * stands on the south-west side of the river Blyth at its outlet. 
It is a place of some antiquity. Coals were first shipped here two 
hundred years ago, but the size of the town continued small till the close 
of the last century, when the opening of the Cowpen colliery in its 
immediate neighbourhood caused an improvement in its trade and appear- 
ance. 

There are no remarkable buildings visible from the sea, and the belfry 
of its church is scarcely seen above the roofs of the houses. 

1ZOBTBOU8BS. — Tha principal objects are the two lighthouses at the 
south end of the town, built by the proprietor in 1788; they bear 
N. b. W. f W. and S. b. E. £ E. 148 yards from each other, and exhibit 
white fixed lights, respectively 48 and 26 feet above high water, only 
shown while there is 8 feet water over the bar ; the high light is visible 
11 and the low light 7 miles in clear weather. By day a blue flag is 
hoisted upon the high lighthouse at tide time to indicate the same depth of 
water. 

There are two beacons with black diamond heads upon the sand-hills 
to the southward of the town for leading clear of Seaton Sea rocks ; and 
another pair, of the same description, on Blyth snook, for leading up a 
portion of the improved channel from sea. 

Ufa Boat. — A life-boat is always in readiness near the high lighthouse, 
and rockets, and lines are kept here in case of wreck. 

Book*, oVo. — Blyth is faced on its north-east side by a stone quay 
upwards of half a mile long, on which are convenient loading drops, &c 



* See Admiralty Flan of Blyth, No. 1,626 ; scale, mile — 12 inches. By Captain 
Otter, B.N., and the late Captain Slater, B.N. 1838*42. Corrected to 1866. 



the inner face of Blyth rocks in a direction nearly parallel to the shore, 
and finally joins the sea three-quarters of a mile to the southward of the 
town. 

In 1855 works were undertaken by the Blyth Harbour and Dock Com- 
pany for the improvement of the entrance to Blyth. They consist of a 
double curved pier or breakwater 4,468 feet long on the eastern side, the 
inner 1,800 feet of which is of stone, and the outer portion of 2,668 feet 
is formed of timber framing filled with loose stones ; its extremity, resting 
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on the west side of the Beacon rock, is marked by a white octagonal pillar. 
Upon the opposite, or western side of the entrance, is a breastwork 4,150 
feet long, running parallel to the breakwater, and formed of piles, sheet 
piling, and planking; this work also is marked at its outer extremity by 
a pole beacon and diamond, painted black, and afterwards at intervals 
by cross-shaped beacons to mark the work when it is submerged. 

The channel thus bounded is from 100 to 120 yards in breadth, but 
above the town the river opens out into a wide expanse, and forms a. 
considerable reservoir. The tidal flow ceases at the dam of Bedlington 
Iron Works, 3 miles above Blyth ; the bottom is sand and shingle over 
indurated clay ; it is very uneven, and considerable damage has occured 
to vessels, owing to their being improperly berthed. The bar has half a 
foot upon it at low-water spring tides, the depth then increases, varying, 
from 2 to 4 feet, up to the quays of the town. The port therefore is at 
present only fit for vessels drawing 14 to 15 feet and under ; ships above 
that draught are subjected to the risk and expense of completing their 
cargoes outside the bar. 

BX&BCTZOirs. — On approaching Blyth harbour the buildings of Tyne- 
mouth castle open their own breadth to the eastward of Hartley Bates,, 
S. f W. clears all the Blyth rocks to the eastward. (See Chart, Sheet vii., 
View A.) The Link beacons in line, N.W. by W. £ W. clear Seaton 
Sea rocks to the southward ; then Blyth lighthouses in line, N. by W. j W_ 
lead into the river between the entrance beacons and up the channel,, 
which is on the west side, till the Snook beacons appear in line ; these 
latter lead up to as far as abreast the low lighthouse, when the channel, 
curves towards the east breakwater, and so continues up to the town. 
The range into the harbour is at times considerable, owing to the con- 
ducting effect of the breakwaters, but this has been partly remedied by 
lowering the central portion of the west breastwork, and converting the 
foreshore abreast into a wave-trap. In north-east gales Blyth should 
not be attempted, on account of the broadside sea, the direction of the/ 
channel, and the streams of tide. 

TZBB8. — It is high water, full and change, at Blyth at 3 h 15 m $ springs 

rise 15 feet, neaps 11 feet, and neaps range 7 feet. 

i 

The coast,* from Blyth to Seaton Sluice, nearly 2| miles, is low 
and sandy, and numerous colliery chimneys show within it. One mile- 
from Seaton Sluice is a high sand-hill called the Mile hill, near which is 
an excellent spring of water, the Boiling Well, so named from its never 

i 

* See Admiralty Chart of East Coast of England, Sheet VII. Blyth to Tees, with? 
1 views. No. 1,192. Scale, mile = 0*5 inch. By the late Captain Slater, B.N., 18S2 ;. 

I corrections to 1867. 



np by mad, acd il-e y.w 15 be feswi A new > 
i + t r- l '—.r -z mmi t ly * 1*S* L/"jr3 Deiirsl, wio «t in la e*ncrfj direction 
throagh tL» tollii free»-.«e rvfc. Tii cb crossed bj a drawbridge,) a 
600 fert lwLg, 40 <k*7-. a»d 3? w;3e ; a is stx-cred toward by a doable 
set of booms, and \ is direejxe U eoct£=ned mnuil br a pier of masonry, 
on the north side of it, 116 feet locf ; the oppost* side of the entrance 
is marked bj an iron perch. The old entrance, 96 feet wide, which was 
improved some rears ago by an addition to its east pier, has become 
wrecked and blocked np br sand. 

The bridge for carrying the high road aerosa the upper end of the 
harbour is fitted with sluice gates ; the bottom of the harboor throughout 
dries at low-water springs, and is composed of rock, with a coating of 
gravel. At high-water springs there is depth of about 4 feet in the old 
entrance, and 14 feet in the new; there is berthage over the harbour 
for vessels drawing 10 or 11 feet, and stowage for twenty sail of various 
sizes. No tide lights or signals are used, and marks for the harbour are 
not given, as it would be unsafe to attempt entrance without a pilot. 
Vessels waiting tide anchor with the Hile hill bearing W.N. W. in 7 or 
8 fathoms, sand. Seaton Sluice exports bottles. Fresh water may be 
obtained at the Boiling Well, and other supplies at the Tillage in moderate 
quantities. 

•Mtoa bkmml — The bight from Seaton Sluice to Hartley Bates, distant 
about a mile, is sometimes termed Seaton road. It is encumbered with 
several dangers, viz., the Outer and Inner Bell, and Colville rocks ; the 
former with 6 to 7 feet over them at low water, the Utter dries; the mark 
to clear them all is the same as that for Blyth rooks, the buildings of 
Tyncmouth cootie open their own breadth to the eastward of Hartley 
Bate*, H,jW. 

who coast, from the harbour of Seaton Sluice to the southward, is 
ft rocky cliff of varying height A little distance within, and on the 
iiuitmlt of a gentle hill, is the village of Hartley, with red-tiled houses 
fttid no remarkable buildings | beneath the village, and directly off Curry 
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point, is Hartley Bates, a small islet, with a row of cottages, and on 
which a chapel and hermitage formerly existed. It is 26 feet above high 
water, and seated upon rocky ledges, which dry out from it for some 
distance at low water. While working abreast, give it a berth of a 
quarter of a mile. 

From Curry point, the coast is a moderately elevated bank with a 
sandy base, and ledges extend some distance in front of it. The villages 
of Earsdon and Monkseaton (the church of the former, with a tall tower, 
among trees) are prominent in the background. At Whitley Lodge 
(a large mansion near the sea shore) the coast again appears as a rocky 
cliff, and continues so to Fanarse point, which is low, with ledges 
projecting 2 cables' lengths from it. Within the point, upon a gentle 
rising ground, stands the village of Whitley, and its spire church, with 
Whitley park, a large mansion surrounded by wood, on the south side 
of it 

cullercoats. — The village of Cullercoats, resorted to for sea-bathing, 
is upon the verge of the cliff, close to the southward of Panarse point. 
It is inhabitedv chiefly by fishermen. An opening in the rock serves as a 
boat haven, and two beacons on the top of the bank lead into it. A small 
breakwater has been built on its north side* to afford greater protection 
in gales from the northward. 

Xrife Boat. — A life-boat house is built on the beach, and a life-boat and 
carriage of the latest construction were, placed here in September 1852, 
at the expense of his Grace the Duke of Northumberland. Cullercoats is 
also a mortar station. 

From Cullercoats the coast is a steep grassy bank with a sandy 
foreshore, forming a small bay, bounded to the southward by the low 
point Sharpness, and the bold promontory Tynemouth rock. 

BeUbues Book, with 4 fathoms over it and 7 fathoms between it 
and the shore, lies nearly a mile to the south-east of Cullercoats, with 
Tynemouth lighthouse S.W. distant 1 mile. 

The coast from Hartley Bates to Tynemouth rock is (with few 
exceptions) fronted by ledges, extending generally 2 cables' lengths from 
the main ; therefore, whether running or working along it, go no nearer 
than half a mile. 



CHAPTER III. 

TYNEHOUTH TO FLAMBOBOUOE HEAD, 
a from S3 Iff to 21" Iff West in 1869. 



; ia a promontory of limestone 86 teet 
high crowned by « lighthouse, the 
extensive remains of a priory, ftnd ft 
castle ; it is conspicuous from every 
direction sea ward j may be easily re- 
cognised by the mariner, and forms 
an excellent mark for the entrance 
to the Tyne. 

' UMI, — Tynemonth lighthouse 
stands at the eastern extremity of 
the castle yard, on the edge of the 

Cliff; it is a white stone building 75 Tjne.^ lights** .ndPrtay. 

feet high, erected in 1802, and exhibits a white light of the first class, 
revolving once every minute, at aa elevation of 154 feet above high 
water, and is visible in clear weather from all directions seaward at a 
distance of 17 miles. 

A little to the south-westward of the head, and separated from it by a 
small sandy bay named Priors haven, and upon a cliff of lower elevation, 
rs the Spanish battery which commands the entrance ; from this point, a 
high bank extends for half a mile to the westward, forming the northern 
boundary of the entrance to the Tyne.* On the summit of the bank, just 
to the north-west of the Spanish battery, stands the ColHngwood monu- 
ment, consisting of a full length figure upon a pedestal, altogether 70 feet 
in height. More to the westward, the railway station, the barracks, and 
the Master Mariners' Asylum, are all prominent objects while entering 
the Tyne, and when approaching from the southward. 

|W m.m uaBomv — The populous towns of North and South Shields 
extend along the river banks on each side of the lower or sea reach of the 
Tyne. The higher parts of both towns are modern, but at the water side, 
old red-tiled houses, jetties of every shape and size, coal-st&iths, tall 
chimneys, »nd cones of glass-works, may occasionally be distinguished 

• AwAilmtraltv Plan of Entrance to th« Tyne River. No. 1,93*. Scale, mile - 19 
iHfttM, My M, K, Calvar, Muter, R.N, 1938-49, with corrections to 1865. 
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between the masts of the tiers of shipping, and amid the dense cloud of 
smoke sent forth from the factories, the steam ferries, and the numerous 
steam tugs which are constantly in motion. Amidst such a scene of 
bustle and apparent confusion, it is often impossible to recognize the 
principal objects, which are Clifford fort, upon the sandy spit on the north 
side of the entrance, the Tyne lighthouses, closely adjoining, and the 
Law beacons and Pilots' look-out house, upon the opposite side. 

mi ixohth or/ana. — The lower of the Tyne lighthouses stands on 
the sandy spit just to the westward of Clifford fort ; it is a square tower 
of stone, 77 feet high, painted white, and in its western face towards the 
harbour, there is a large dial which shows at all times the depth of water 
upon the bar. The high lighthouse stands upon the summit of the bank 
in front of Dockwray square, and its lantern is 123 feet above high water. 
These lighthouses bear when in line W. by N. ; are 240 yards apart, and 
each shows ajixed white iight all night ; by day a blue flag is hoisted at 
the high lighthouse, except between half ebb and low water. Tha light- 
houses, when in line or open southerly, lead in the deepest water over 
the bar. 

The law Beacon* are of stone and needle-shaped • the seaward one 
being painted black, the other while. They 
stand upon the top of the bank on the south 
side of the entrance, and are 50 yards apart ; 
when in line, they bear W. by S., southerly, 
and they were intended to lead clear of the 
Spar-hawk, or Sparrow-hawk, a rocky shoal 
and surrounding sandbank lying out to the 
south-east of the Spanish battery, but the for- 
mation of the Tyne piers has rendered them no "" ""'""""" 
longer necessary. 

piXiOTB. — The pilots' look-out house also 
stands on the top of the bank a short distance 
to the southward of the Law beacons. In 
moderate weather there are always pilots to 
be found outside the Tyne, both to the north- 
ward and southward, and they have built for 
themselves a powerful steamer which enables 
them to keep the sea, and to render assistance 
to vessels in almost any weather. Pilota' Look-out Home. 

SANOBas at tbe MTSAjfci to the ttstb. — Tyno Bar is a ridge of 
sand connecting the Sparrow-hawk with the outer point of the Herd sand, 
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up to Newcastle, and in the higher sections of the Tyne. 

xne Black Mtiddcns is the highest portion of the extensive rocky flat 
which lies out to the south-westward and westward of the Spanish battery; 
the summit of it is always above water, and an iron perch with a skeleton 
ball stands a little within its south-eastern extremity. A detached rock 
to the south-westward of the Black Middens upon the side of the channel, 
and named the Priors stone, is covered at 5£ feet flow. The remainder of 
the space between the Middens and Clifford fort is occupied by the Middle 
Scarp, a flat composed of gravel, sand, and mussel shells. 

Herd sand projects to the south-east from under the Law, and forms 
the southern boundary of the entrance to the Tyne. Its outer extremity 
is marked bj a black nun buoy lying in 9 feet at low water, and which 
must always be left on the port hand in entering. 

Tyne Flora. — The great feature of the Tyne is the piers which are now 
being constructed on either side of its mouth ; they were designed by the 
late James Walker, C.E., and were begun in 1856 ; their estimated cost is 
750,000/., and the time yet required for their completion from 6 to 7 
years. 

The north pier, formed by a submerged mass of rubblestone and a super- 
structure of longitudinal and cross walls of masonry filled in with concrete, 
is to be 2,900 feet iu length, of which about 1,800 feet is completed ; it 
begins at the south angle of Tynemouth head, runs straight out in a 
S.E. $ E. direction for 1,400 feet, and then curves easterly and southerly 
to its head. The south pier, consisting for the most part of a mound of 
rubblestone with pitched slopes, ia to be 5,400 feet in length, of which 
3,500 feet is completed ; it projects from the south shore, about midway 
along the Herd sand, straight in an E.N.E. direction for 2,800 feet, then 
East for 1,500 feet, and afterwards curves northward to its end, which is 
abreast that of the north pier, the entrance between them being 1,100 
feet wide. Each pier is to be finished with a circular head, 100 feet in 
diameter, and having a lighthouse, and is to be in 30 feet at low water. 
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The objects contemplated by these noble works are the reduction of the 
bar, and the protection of Shields harbour and entrance in on-shore gales. 

A red beacon buoy is placed in 4 fathoms at low water, at the extre- 
mity of the works of the north pier, and a black buoy with a ball is at the 
end of the works of the south pier. These buoys are moved outwards 
with the advance of the base of the works in either case. 

rxvbr Tra is formed by the streams of the North and South Tyne 
which unite near Hexham, and it has a course of about 36 miles in a 
general easterly direction to the sea at Tynemouth. Owing to the eleva- 
tion of the sources in Cumberland and in the borders of Scotland, it is 
Bubject to sudden and great freshes, and discharges at such times an 
immense body of water. The following is a brief description of the main 
features of the river between the sea and Newcastle. 

The ararrows, the most contracted portion of the entrance between 
Clifford fort on the north 'and the Herd sand on the south, is rather more 
than 1^ cables across at high water ; immediately within, the harbour of 
Shields expands to a breadth of nearly 2 cables, with depths of 4 to 5 
fathoms over the greater portion of it. From near the low lighthouse ten 
sets of screw moorings have been laid down along the front of North 
Shields, extending from Peggy's Hole to the New quay ; here occasionally 
120 vessels are berthed, some waiting to fill up with coal, while others will 
be laden and waiting for a fair wind ; as owing to both flood and ebb 
sweeping along this concave shore, a depth of 18 to 24 feet at low water 
is maintained . by the scour. A considerable range finds its way into 
Shields harbour at high water in easterly gales, and occasionally the 
freshes are very heavy, but the security afforded by the moorings will 
generally prevent damage, unless the tiers be overcrowded. Similar 
moorings are laid opposite South Shields, and at various positions through* 
out the river. 

Jarrow Slake, a deep bight on the south side of the river just above 
South Shields, had an area of 350 acres uncovered at half ebb, but 179 
acres of the south-eastern portion of it are now occupied by the works 
of the Tyne dock. This dock and its basin have an area of 60 acres; 
it has two entrances 60 and 80 feet wide respectively, with a depth of 24£ 
feet over the sills at high-water springs. 

The Northumberland dock, with an area of 55 acres, is at Hay hole 
upon the opposite side of the liver ; it has two entrances at the eastern 
and, respectively 52 and 70 feet in width, with a depth of 24 feet over the 
sills at high-water springs. 

The direction and length of the several reaches from Jarrow Slake to 
Newcastle bridge are as follows :— 



obstructed by shoals, bat its condition is improving under the exten- 
sive dredging operations now in progress, whereby it is proposed to ob- 
tain a low-water spring depth of 15 feet from Shields harbour up to 
Newcastle, besides which, the abrupt turns in the course are to be 
modified by the reduction of several of the protruding points. 

The old bridge connecting Newcastle with Gateshead, which has just 
been removed, had nine arches, and its abutments, piers, and starlings 
occupied 200 feet, or two-fifths of the water-way of the river. The soffit, 
or head of the centre- arch, was only 16 feet above the level of high water, 
but the bridge now being constructed is on a plan which will allow of the 
two central spans being opened for the passage of masted vessels. 

llWOUTll.S?Ol*Tni stands upon the sides and summits of the 
acclivities on the left bank of the river, 7 miles above Shields, and ■ the 
town of Gateshead on the opposite side is similarly situated ; they are 
connected by Newcastle bridge (now being rebuilt) and by the High 
Level bridge, which carries the North-Eastern railway across the Tyne, 
The town presents a scene of great commercial activity ; its manufactures 
(the most important of which are of iron) are very extensive ; Its public 
buildings are numerous, among which the tower of St. Nicholas church, 
crowned by turrets and buttresses, and the elegant spire of All Saints 
church, are very prominent. 

The Tyne exported, in 1867, 2,591,857 tons of coal for home consump- 
tion, and 2,908,897 tons to foreign countries. Iron ship-building is a 
branch of trade which is rapidly increasing, while every description of 
repair, both of vessels and machinery, can be readily accomplished. 
Supplies of all sorts are abundant. The number of vessels belonging to 
the port of Newcastle on the 1st of January 1867, was 601 (of which 
136 were steamers)- vessels of 134,340 tons; but the aggregate number 
belonging to the port of Tyne was 1,652 vessels of 400,713 tons, con- 
stituting it the third in rank in the British isles. The arrivals in 1866 
with cargoes and in ballast, coastwise and foreign, were 9,173 vessels of 
1,763,077 tons. 
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Population in 1861.— Tynemouth and North Shields, 35,404; South 
Shields, 35,239 ; Newcastle, 109,108 ; Gateshead, 33,587. 

auife Boats.— Five life-boats are kept in constant readiness at the 
entrance of the Tyne, as well as a plentiful supply of other apparatus for 
saving life. Greathead, the inventor of the life-boat, was a resident of 
South Shields, where he built his first boat in September 1789. 

directions. — Approaching Tyne bar from the southward, keep 
Tynemouth priory to the westward of N.W. by N. so as to clear the 
south pier, and when Tyne high lighthouse appears open a little to the 
westward of the low one, bearing W. by N., northerly, proceed with it so, 
and it will lead in, until the priory becomes shut in upon the Spanish 
battery, when the vessel must be steered so as to pass in mid-channel 
between the Black Middens and the Herd to nearly abreast of Clifford 
fort ; pass close along the beach on which it stands, and having arrived 
up to the New quay or a little above it, an anchor may be let go, or a 
warp be run out to the moorings, as most convenient. If closing the 
bar from the northward, give Tynemouth castle and the Spanish battery 
a berth of nearly half a mile, until Tyne lighthouses appear in line ; then 
proceed in as before directed. 

- Northerly gales cause the highest sea at the entrance, but there is no 
difficulty in taking it in winds from N.E. to S.E., provided the ebb has 
not made strongly. 

caution. — When the sea is high, endeavour to enter before the flood 
stream has done running. In N.N.E. and southerly gales vessels should 
borrow close upon the red buoy or the black buoy at the end of the pier 
works, as the case may be ; and on arriving under the shelter of the piers, 
assistance will be obtained. 

Kiffbts. — Three lights, green, white, and red, vertical, are exhibited 
over the end of the superstructure of the north pier ; and a red light on 
the body of the north pier, kept under Tynemouth revolving light, clears 
the south pier works. A white and red flag is shown in place of this 
light by day. 

tides. — It is high water, full and change, at Tyne bar at 3 h 20 m ; 
springs rise 14J feet, neaps 11 J feet, and neaps range 8 feet. At North 
Shields at 3 h 23 m '; springs rise 13^ feet, neaps 10 feet, and neaps range 
7 feet'. The lift of a spring tide between Shields and Newcastle is being 
affected by the dredging operations, but high water at Newcastle occurs 
an hour after high-water at Shields. 

The coast to the southward of the Tyne is composed of sand-hills, 
but it changes to limestone at Trow point ; within, the ground rises into 
a gentle hill, having the village of Westoe on its summit. Directly 
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abreast Marsden house (which is whitewashed, with a elated roof), is a 
little inlet among the rocks named Man haven, from whence the Tyne 
pilots board vessels in south-easterly gales, when they cannot attempt to 
cross Tyne bar in their cobles. A crab, and other conveniences, have 
been placed at the haven for hanling the boats up out of the run of the 
sea. The coast hereabouts is cliff of soft magnesian limestone, from 50 
to 60 feet in height, and the bold detached mass, Marsden rock, as well 
as many others of varied size and form, serve to show the resistless action 
of the sea upon it. Ledges also skirt the whole shore, and a berth of a 
quarter of a mile should be given it. 

Marsden is a rocket station. 

•outer Voint, between Man haven and Whitburn, shows prominently, 
whether approaching it from the northward or southward, and it serves 
to deflect the sea somewhat from Sunderland harbour in heavy northerly 
gales. Souter Point has been selected by the Trinity House of London as 
the site of a first class light, to be shortly established. Cleadon hill, with 
a windmill on its west end, is immediately within Souter point. The 
village of Whitburn, with its church showing above the trees, stands a 
short distance back from the coast line to the southward of Cleadon hill.' 

Mill »ook 9 with 18 feet water upon it, and 4 and 5 fathoms about it, 
lies abreast the village of Whitburn, and half a mile from high-water 
mark, with the church bearing W.N.W. The sea breaks upon it in heavy 
weather. From Whitburn to Sunderland the coast consists first of sand- 
hills, and then of limestone cliffs. The terrace at Roker is prominent 
upon the summit of the latter, a little to the northward of Sunderland 
harbour. 

vuxdbbujvd,* comprising the parishes of Sunderland, Bishopwear- 
mouth, and Monkwearmouth, stands upon both banks of the river Wear, 
at its junction with the sea ; the square towers of its churches, some tall 
chimneys, and the lighthouses upon the piers, are among the principal 
objects noticed by the mariner ; but, like Shields, the whole of the town 
is often obscured by a dense cloud of smoke. 

The first reference to the port of Sunderland was made at the close of 
the twelfth century, and it affords an instance of rapid prosperity. Since 
the early part of the present century, it has more than trebled its popu- 
lation and the tonnage of its shipping, and from 1820 to 1842 the Customs' 
receipts increased from 17,000/. to 120,000/. It is now the fourth port 
in the kingdom for tonnage, and till very recently it carried on ship- 
building to a greater extent than any other port in the British empire, 

* See Admiralty Plan of Sunderland, No. 1,627.* Scale, mile = 11*8 inches. By 
*• *• Ca*rer, Master B.N., 1838-48. Corrected to 1867. 
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In 1867, 3,131,768 tons of coal were shipped here. The exports, besides 
coal, are iron, glass, lime, earthenware, sail-cloth, grindstones, &c ; 
timber and grain are imported. In 1866, 897 sailing vessels of 233,470 
tons, and 99 steamers of 29,192 tons, belonged to the port ; where 119 
sailing vessels of 46,300 tons, and 9 steamers of 5,949 tons, were built 
in 1867. In the latter year 10,844 vessels registering 1,982,048 tons 
cleared from the port. Population in 1861 was 85,748. 

Piers. — Sunderland piers were begun in 1720, and from various 
additions that have since been made, together with the wearing away 
of the coast on either side, they now project a considerable distance 
beyond the line of shore ; they are built of substantial masonry, and 
are creditable to the spirit and perseverance of the port. The entrance 
between the piers is 126 yards in width, and its direction is east and 
west. 

UOBT8 ana sxcmAXiS. — On the outer end of the North pier is a 
handsome stone lighthouse, which, though 75 feet high, and weighing 
338 tons, was removed bodily 150 yards from the former end of the 
pier to the position it now occupies, by Mr. Murray, the late resident 
engineer. It exhibits a fixed white light, which being 73 feet above 
high water, is visible in clear weather from 13 to 14 miles off; a, fixed 
red light is also shown 18 feet lower in the same tower. Both lights 
are shown from sunset to sunrise throughout the year. From the new 
iron lighthouse near the South pier head, a white tide light 58 feet above 
high water, is exhibited from half flood to first quarter ebb — or while the 
wind and tide admit of entry, but it is put out at high water in westerly 
winds. It is a catadioptric light of the fifth order, and illuminates sea- 
ward an arc of the horizon extending from the North pier lighthouse on 
the north to the South beacon on the south, or an arc of 130°. It is 
regulated to appear of less brilliancy than the North pier light. 

A green light shown under the tide light at the South pier indicates 
that there is danger in the harbour, and that it is necessary to attend 
to orders hailed from the South pier. When blue lights are burnt at the 
same lighthouse, and no tide light is shown, it is to denote that a vessel's 
entry would be attended with extreme danger. 

During the day a red flag is hoisted half mast high at this lighthouse, 
while there is a depth of 8 feet water upon the bar, and to the mast-head 
while there is 10 feet with a smooth sea. It is kept up till \\ hours 
after high water, when the wind is between N.N.E. and S.S.E., but is 
hauled down at high water with westerly winds. 

la foggy weather a bell is sounded every quarter of an hour while the 
tide light is exhibited, or the flag is hoisted. 

D 2 
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Sufi; for ships to enter. Flag inclined to 

Also — in bad weather when Sooth — Keep the ship m 

no pilot is on board— Too southerly. 
are coming in the channel. 






Flag inclined to the 
North — Keep the ship 
more northerly. 



Upon the auxiliary flagstaff represented in the view, similar signals 
are made to vessels running for the harbour with risk after the lighthouse 
flag has been lowered. Daring the progress of operations in the harbour, 
a red flag marked C.B.W., will be shown upon the dredger or other 
vessel during the day, and a red light at night, and which all vessels 
must steer clear of. 

x<uia Boats, 4,0. — Rockets and every appliance for saving life are kept in 
constant readiness upon both piers, and there are life boats near the North 
and South piers, the South outlet, and at Whithurn. 

SoolUi — There are two wet docks immediately within the entrance to the 
harbour, named according to their respective positions, North and South, 
The former, at the inner end of the north pier, was opened is 1837, and is 
6 acres in extent, with an average depth of 17 feet ; the width of the 
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entrance is 50 feet, and the sill is 6 feet below low water of ordinary 
springs; there is also a small tidal basin of 1^ acres. As originally con- 
structed, a considerable amount of sea found its way into the basin and to 
the gates, but some late alterations have partially remedied this defect. 

The South dock, opened in 1850, is within the beaching ground at the 
inner end of the south pier, and from its having been formed out of the low 
rocky foreshore that was covered at high water to the] southward of the 
harbour, is considered an engineering work of considerable merit. The tide 
harbour (entered from the river) is 2£ acres in extent, and is connected 
to the half-tide basin of 2£ acres within by two entrances, respectively 
60 and 45 feet in width ; the entrance into the dock from the tide-basin is 
60 feet wide, and the sills of all these entrances are 6 feet below low water 
of ordinary springs ; the dock has an area of 32 acres, with a depth in 
it of about 24 feet at high-water springs. 

The South dock has been lately extended to the southward, by which 
its size has been increased by 1 1 acres, and the south-east outlet is being 
enlarged from 18 to 28 acres, and also improved so as to enable vessels to 
proceed to sea at times when it would be impracticable to do so from the 
river. In connection with the south-east outlet is a half-tide basin of 
1£ acres, with gates of 60 feet in width, and the sea channel (flanked by 
breakwater piers on either side) is being excavated to a depth which it is 
hoped will be permanently maintained. The width of the outer entrance 
between the pier heads is 220 feet. The success of this work will give 
Sunderland an advantage over several of the northern ports. 

A graving dock has been formed at the south-east corner of the tidal 
harbour adjoining the river ; it is 345 feet in length, and has a depth of 
16£ feet over the sill at high-water ordinary springs ; and another at the 
south-east end of the northern half-tide basin, is 230 feet in length, and with 
the same depth over the sill. 

The total water space of the South docks, &c. amounts to 78 acres 3 roods 
21 perches ; and the length of quayage to upwards of 10,000 feet. 

BSVBOxr rock and wbzte stones. — Both north and south of the 
entrance to Sunderland harbour extensive ledges project from the shore, 
marked at their outer ends by beacons. There are also two detached rocks 
to the southward in the offing abreast Hendon, which are greatly in the 
way of vessels approaching the harbour. Hendon rock, the northern of 
the two, has 5 feet upon it at low water, and lies with the North pier light- 
house bearing N.N.W. 1 J miles ; its position is marked by a black buoy, 
lying in 18 feet at low water, with Humbleton trees just opening south of 
White house, W. \ N., and Fulwell windmill in line with the South beacon, 
N.N.W. f W. The White stones, with 10 feet upon them at low water, 
are S. by W. nearly six-tenths of a mile from Hendon rock. 



f which Sunderland harbour is the outlet, ia a narrow 
and rapid stream, 65 miles long, and confined, for the greater part of its 
course, between high banks of limestone rock. Draining as it does a con- 
siderable surface of hilly country, the land floods often descend with great 
force, and at times when there is ice in the river, they cause serious . 
damage to the shipping. Property to the amount of 15,000/. was thus 
destroyed in the course of a few hours in 1841, owing to the want of pro- 
per moorings, a defect which has since been remedied. 

The Potatoe Garth, a large expanse on the north side of the river im- 
mediately above the North dock, is valuable as a beaching ground, and 
stilling basin. Above the Garth the river is very contracted, the average 
width being less than 130 yards. Its direction is S.W. by W. for a short 
distance, and then W.N.W., and the shipping are moored in close tiers 
on. both sides, leaving but a narrow waterway between them. In many 
of the berths they lie aground at low water, upon a hard and irregular 
bottom. 

One mile from the pier heads the Wear is crossed by an iron bridge, 
which was erected towards the close of last century, and was long one of 
the engineering wonders of the country. Its single arch has a span of 
536 feet, resting upon abutments of solid masonry, the crown of the arch 
being 80 feet above high water j vessels of considerable burden pass under 
it with their top-gallant masts struck. It was strengthened and improved 
in 1858. 

The river continues narrow and winding for 1J miles above the bridge ; 
its width then increases considerably, and the greater portion of its bed 
dries at low water ; at Hylton, 1 J miles farther, the river again becomes 
narrow, and so continues for the remainder of its tidal course. 

pilots and steam xuos are constantly in attendance outside the 
harbour in moderate weather, 

nixECTioNS. — In approaching Sunderland harbour from the south- 
ward, keep Monk Heselden windmill well open of Hawthorn point S.S.W., 
to clear the White stones and Hendon rook ; Cleadon windmill open to 
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the eastward of Bent house, N|W. leads to the eastward of them. Bent 
house has a red-tiled roof, and is the first one upon the shore to the north* 
ward of Roker cliff, but as this mark is distant, and often obscured 
by smoke, a better plan to clear both rocks on the outside is to keep 
the North pier lighthouse to the westward of N.W., and they will have 
been passed when Building hill, near Sunderland, appears open to the 
northward of the score at Hendon W. by N. In approaching the bar 
from the northward, keep the North pier lighthouse to the westward 
of S.W. 

There is no difficulty in entering Sunderland harbour, wind and tide 
permitting, nor even in strong easterly winds, if the vessel's steerage can 
be depended upon. The usual plan is to close the North pier on a West 
bearing, in order to avoid the rocks to the northward and southward, the 
extremities of which are marked by beacons ; afterwards, to keep within 
20 yards, or thereabouts, of the North pier, and when abreast the North 
dock basin, a course may be shaped for mid-channel and up to the 
berthage. 

CAUTZOir. — The harbour is exposed in winds from N.N.E., round 
easterly, to S.S.E., and gales from E.N.E. to E.S.E. send home the 
heaviest sea. In taking the harbour with the wind well to the N.E. or 
S.E., it is necessary to carry a good press of canvas, on account of the 
heavy sea across the entrance. 

No vessel should attempt the harbour under sail with the wind to the 
southward of S.S.E., for she could not lay the course in, and an anchor 
would be of no use. Vessels entering during the flood, should round the 
North pier end closely, otherwise, as the tidal stream sets strongly across 
the mouth of the harbour, the danger would be incurred of being carried 
alongside the south pier. 

tides. — It is high water, full and change, at 3 h 22*. Ordinary springs 
rise at Sunderland pier 14£ feet, and neaps to 11 feet ; neaps range 7| feet. 
Winds from N.N.W. toN.N.E. cause the highest floods and check the 
ebbs, while those from S.S.E. to S.S.W. depress the high water and make 
low ebbs ; the tidal flow reaches Biddock ford, 8 miles above the bar. 
From a tidal gauge on the east side of the tide harbour is shown the 
depth of water over the bar, at all times when it amounts to 10 feet and 
upwards. 

The coast to the southward of Sunderland consists of grassy bank 
with a rocky base, intersected at Hendon, Ryhope, and Seaham by deep 
ravines, or " deans," as they are locally termed ; and as the whole extent 
is fronted by ledges, projecting in places for some distance, a berth of 
half a mile should be given it. Tunstal Law, with a double summit, 
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straggling rocks at its foot, substantial piers and docks have been con- 
structed and connected with the interior by railways. The docks are 
generally full of shipping, and the whole scene must be regarded as one 
of the most remarkable instances of private enterprise which the country 
can produce. 

The trade of Seabain is principally confined to the export of coal and 
glass bottles. 554,241 tons of coal were exported in 1S67, and in the same 
year 2,813 vessels with a tonnage of 349,726 tons cleared foreign and 
coastwise. Fifty-one vessels of 8,665 tons belong to the place. Popu- 
lation 8,427 in 1861. 

HAKnotTB.* — By means of piers combined with excavation, there have 
been formed an outer harbour of 4 acres ; North wet dock of 3£ acres, 
South wet dock of 2 j acres, and a Light harbour, or harbour for light 
draught vessels, of 3 acres, affording altogether accommodation for about 
120 vessels. The outer harbour is formed by east and south piers, the 
opening between them being 115 feet in width, and facing the south ; 
this harbour dries at low-water springs, but the channel through it is kept 
clear of accumulation by occasional sluicings from the wet docks. The 
South dock has a double set of gates, but the North dock has only a single 
set, defended by booms. There is no connection between these docks, an 
inconvenience which is greatly felt. The Light harbour adjoins the South ' 
wet dock to the southward. The width of the entrance to the North dock 
is 33 feet, South dock 32 feet, and Light harbour 40 feet ; while the 
depth at high-water springs in the outer harbour is 15 feet, North dock 
17 feet, South dock 16 feet, and Light harbour 12 to 13 feet. The latter 
dries at low-water springs, and the bottom throughout is limestone marl, 
with a coating of silt and sea sand. 

lights ana sionals, — A handsome stone lighthouse 58 feet high, 
stands upon Eed-acre point, a bluff cliff on the north side of the entrance 

* Bee Admiralty Flan of Se&ham Harbour. No. 1,625. Scale, mile = 17*6 inches. 
By the late Captain Slater, B.M., in 1840. Corrected to 1866. 
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basin. The light, which was first shown in December 1844, is white, 
fixed, and 94 feet above high water, and it maybe seen 14 miles off in 
dear weather; there is also a red light revolving every half minute in 
the same tower 49 feet above high water, visible 11 miles in clear 
weather. During the night tides when safe to enter, a red light is also 
shown from the South pier head, and by day a red flag hoisted upon the 
flagstaff above the railway platform between the docks, answers the like 
purpose. 
, From the same flagstaff the following storm signals are made. 



No vessel to attempt the harbour when this flag is not 
hoisted. At night, a bright red light will be shown on the 
South pier as a tide signal, and no vessel must attempt the. 
harbour when that light is not shown. 




Tide Flag. 



Red. 




1/ Blue. 



Keep to windward until tide time, 
steam-boats will go off if practicable. 



Pilots and 




Use your own discretion ; there is no prospect at 
present of pilots or steam-boats getting off. 



The harbour cannot be attempted. You had better 
make a port before dark. 



Blue lights will be burnt in the night-time when the harbour cannot be 
attempted. 

A life Boat, rockets, and lines are stationed at Seaham. 

uddm SOAM, &o.-- Seaham harbour is beset to the northward and 
southward by extensive rocky ledges, which partly dry at low water, and 
there are also several detached sunken rocks to the southward named 
Liddle Scars, the outermost of which, the North Scar, having 3 feet upon 
it, is S.E. by S. one-third of a mile from the East pier head. The Tangle 



shore, until the entrance bears as above. Uy night, do not go into a less 
depth than 8 fathoms, and steer for the light on the South pier head when 
it bears W.N.W. 

E.S.E. galea cause the heaviest sea at the entrance, and with scant 
north- easterly gales it is difficult for a vessel under sail to fetch clear of 
the South pier head. To guard against damage to the gates, no vessel is 
allowed to enter the port, under ordinary circumstances, except in charge 
of a pilot, but in cases of emergency, when such assistance cannot be pro- 
cured, care must be taken to luff short round the East pier head, and then 
if the rope for checking the vessel's way be missed, the beach on the north 
side of the entrance basin may be taken. 

The bottom in the offing is foul to the southward of the line of the 
entrance bearing West, a point which must be remembered when taking 
up an anchorage to wait tide time, and there is also no protection except 
with off-shore winds, 

TIDES. — It is high water, full and change, at Senham at 3 L 24™. Springs 
rise 14i feet, neaps 10£ feet, and neaps range 6£ feet. 

The coast to the southward of Senham consists of cliffs from 70 to 
90 feet in height, which, like those to the northward, are interrupted by 
deans ; of these Hawthorn, Foxhole, and Castle Eden, are the most 
remarkable : some bottle works and blast furnaces are near the coast a 
short distance south of Seaham, while Kirby-hill tower (square and 
castellated)) Hawthorn hall, Eaeington church, and Monk Heselden wind- 
mill, are all prominent objects. From the high land of Easington the 
back country declines in height towards Hartlepool ; cliff ceases at 
Crimdon dean, and the coast then continues sandy for 2J miles to the 
Heugh, the low rocky peninsula on which the town of Hartlepool stands. 
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The shore is foul for a port of the distance, but a berth of half a mile will 
clear all dangers. 

Blackhalls watch-house, standing near the shore midway between Castle 
Eden and Crimdon deans, is a rocket station. 

HARTXiBPOOXi, standing upon a peninsula which projects boldly beyond 
the line of coast on either side, takes its name from a pool, or inlet of the 
sea 181 acres in extent, to the westward of the town. In ancient times 
it was a place of importance, having walls, bastions, and a fortified port 
belonging to the bishops of Durham, who kept their galleys in it. This 
harbour was entire 80 years since, but its site is now occupied by the 
Victoria dock. The most prominent buildings, as seen from the offing, 
are the church, a noble structure said to have been erected by the 
Venerable Bede, the spires of other churches, and several factory 
chimneys. 

In 1832, the decay of Hartlepool was so complete, that it had dwindled 
down to a small village containing a fishing population of a thousand souls, 
and only three vessels belonged to it ; but owing to a judicious improve- 
ment of natural advantages, its advance has been rapid. It now possesses 
dock and harbour accommodation of 40 acres ; the annual export of coal 
is nearly a million tons, and its population has increased to 12,245. 

west HART&BPOO&, situated upon the low shore betwoen Old 
Hartlepool and the village of Strajiton, has been altogether created within 
the last 20 years. At a spot offering little natural facility, a tide harbour 
and a series of wet docks have been excavated, with graving docks, coal 
staiths, warehouses, building yards, and timber ponds, and all the appliances 
of a first-class port. 

The total exports from Hartlepool harbours in 1867 consisted of 
1,539,102 tons of coal and coke, besides cottons, carpets, woollens, silks, 
cement, iron, machinery, &c, to the value of 2,382,417/. ; the principal 
imports are grain, timber, and general goods. The arrivals in the year 
1866 to load, and for refuge, were 6,557 vessels. Shipbuilding in iron 
and timber is carried on to a considerable extent, and 208 vessels of 
49,798 tons belonged to the port on the 1st January 1867. Population of 
the two towns in 1861, 24,848. 

Harbours, Books, A.c, — Up to 1835 the only harbour possessed by Har- 
tlepool, (if harbour it could be called,) was the space between the present 
lighthouse pier and the sea-wall of the town, as the slake or pool already 
alluded to was too shallow for the purpose ; and vessels were moored to 
posts fixed along the pier, and exposed to all the drawbacks of such im- 
perfect shelter. In 1832, attention having been called to the remarkable 
natural advantages belonging to the place, the Hartlepool Dock and Bail- 



the site of the ancient fortified port. An entrance lock 43} feet wide, 
with its sill 5 feet below low-water springs, connects this dock with the 
tide harbour.* 

The works at West Hartlepool now consist of the West harbour of 41 
acres, Coal or West dock of 8 acres, Jackson dock of 13J acres, and 
Swainson dock of 9 acres. The lock or entrance of Coal dock is 40} feet, 
of Jackson dock 58} feet, and Swainson dock 48} feet in breadth, and all 
the sills are laid 5 \ feet below low-water springs. The graving docks are 
respectively 320 and 360 feet long ; the; have 60 feet and 50 feet width 
of entrance, and a depth of 16 and 17 feet over their sills at high-water 
spring tides. There is a timber pond of 8 acres on the south-west side of 
the slake. 

A breakwater, to assist in protecting Hartlepool bay from north-east 
gales, projects in a S. by E. direction from the southern part of the Heugh. 
This work, of sandstone, with a hearting of concrete, extends between 
high and low water, it is 250 yards long, and its parapet is 20 feet above 
high water of spring tides. 

liohtb. — A stone lighthouse stands npoo the south-east extremity of 
the Heugb ; the light from it (first shown in October 1847) is fixed, white, 
elevated 84 feet above high water, and visible in clear weather at the 
distance of 15 miles from every direction seaward. A fixed red light 
is also shown 22 feet below it in the same tower from half flood to half ebb, 
■ nJ *•" day, a red ball is hoisted upon the lighthouse flag-staff during the 
terval of tide. 

ed red light at an elevation of 37 feet, in a wooden lighthouse at 
of the old pier, marks the west extremity of the foul ground from 
■gh, as well as the bar, and the entrance to the cut. A moveable 
has been attached to this lighthouse for the purpose of guiding 
[not having a pilot) that may run for the harbour in stormy weather, 
inclined to the right, or to the left, according as the vessel bears 
in the opposite direction, but it is kept perpendicular when she is 

Admiralty Flu of Hartlepool Bay. No. 1,638. Scale, mile = 14'6inche§. 
te Captain Slater, B.N., 1838-42. Corrected to 1866. 
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steering the correct course. A black ball is hoisted upon the same staff 
when the harbour is too full of vessels to admit of further entry. 

Two red lights for leading up the cut at night, and bearing N. by W. \ W. 
when in line, are Shown near the dock office at the outer part of the tide 
harbour. 

K fixed green light is exhibited from the north pier head of the West 
harbour from sunset to sunrise. Two red lights, bearing when in one 
N.W. \ N., and leading into the entrance, are shown when there is a depth 
of 10 feet into the harbour, and the same depth by day is indicated by a 
red flag. 

&ife Boats, 4tc. — A life-boat is stationed on the sands If miles north of 
the Heugh, three in the Old harbour, one in the West harbour, and one 
near the brewery to the southward of West Hartlepool. There is besides 
mortar and rocket apparatus for saving life. 

DAsroBM in HABTUFOO& bay. — Several dangers 
bound the approach to Hartlepool harbour. The Heugh is 
bordered by a rocky foreshore 2 cables* lengths in width, the 
south-west extremity of which is marked by a beacon stand- 
ing a little outside the Old pier. Heugh Beacon. 

Tne stone, a detached rock having 2\ feet over it, is off the south-east 
part of the Heugh ; a black nun buoy surmounted by a wicker ball is 
moored in 22 feet outside the rock, and from it the Heugh lighthouse is 
North one-third of a mile ; the lighthouse on the Old pier N.W. § W. 
nearly half a mile, and the North pier head of West Hartlepool harbour 
W. by N., westerly, three-quarters of a mile. 

The lonff Boar, upon the south side of Hartlepool bay, and forming its 
defence on that side, is an extensive ledge of rock projecting at right 
angles from the shore abreast Carr house. A black bell buoy surmounted 
by a staff and globe lies outside it in 22 feet, with the Heugh lighthouse 
North (easterly), rather more than 1 mile ; lighthouse on Old pier, 
N. by W. \ W. ; north pier head of West harbour, N.W. \ N., and 
Seaton Carew high lighthouse open to the northward of Carr house, West. 

AVCBoaaoB. — With the exceptions just noticed, the whole of Hartle- 
pool bay is clear. The day marks for the anchorage are, Stranton Chureh 
in line with Newburn windmill, W. J N. ; and Hartlepool church, North, 
in 3 fathoms at low water, muddy sand over clay. By night, anchor 
with the Old harbour leading lights just open to the westward of the old 
pier light, and the light upon the Heugh bearing between N.N.E. and 
N.E.byN. 

hajltxiBPOox, bab is generally a cable's length outside the old pier, 
AUd. like the cut, is kppt down by occasional sluicing. The depth upon the 
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bar when it is in a mean state is 3 feet ; in the cut from 6 to 9 feet, and 
in the tide- harbour 4 to 6 feet. Owing to the judicious arrangement of 
•the works, only a slight run finds its way into the harbour in strong winds 
from north-east and south-east. The channel across the bar is marked 
by two black buoys (one of which has a beacon on it) to the south-east- 
Wfird, and by three white buoys to the north-westward. 

West Hartlepool harbour has a plain approach, and the depth between 
the piers and in the entrance channel is from 4 to 5 feet at low-water 
springs. Like the other artificial harbours in its neighbourhood, easterly 
winds bring an addition to the silt, but the above depth is maintained by 
continual dredging. 

for Hartlepool may always be obtained in moderate weather. 
ictzovb. — In rounding the Heugh, give it a berth of one-third of 
a mile, then, to clear the Stone to the south-westward, should the buoy be 
out of place, keep the tall chimney of Middleton foundry (on the west side 
of the tide harbour) just open to the westward of the Old pier lighthouse, 
N.W. Approaching from the southward, the Long Scar will be abreast 
when Seaton Carew high lighthouse is seen over the low outbuildings on 
the north side of Carr house bearing West, but while working near it, 
keep the Heugh lighthouse to the westward of North, (the mark for 
clearing the Long Scar to the eastward,) and when Stranton church shows 
open to the northward of Newburn brewery, W. by N. J N., the ledge 
will have been passed, and the bay may be entered. At night, to clear 

« 

the Long Scar, the Old harbour leading lights should not be brought to 
the westward of the Old pier light. 

In fine weather and with a leading wind, there is no difficulty in entering 
Hartlepool Old harbour ; pass between the buoys marking the channel 
over the bar, and when the light-posts near the dock office appear in line, 
N. by W. J W., keep them so, and proceed through the cut into the tide- 
harbour. By night, after having entered the bay, any other directions than 
to carefully keep the lights for leading up the cut in line, N. by W. | W.$ 
might be confusing, and a stranger should not attempt to enter the harbour 
without a pilot. 

A W. f N. course for three-quarters of a mile, leads from the buoy upon 
the Stone to the West harbour. The course in is N.W. | N., and no special 
directions for entering are necessary, beyond the general caution to be 
observed in using harbours of this sort, viz., to keep sufficient canvas set, 
and have an anchor and warps ready. By night, keep the red leading 
lights in line, N.W. £ N., and the green light on the north pier head on 
the starboard bow while entering. 

4 mwoe — In the heaviest on-shore winds also, by waiting for the 
proper time of tide, there is nothing to prevent a vessel taking the old 
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harbour, or at least getting into a position of safety, where a steamer will 
be able to take hold of her, tug- boats being always in attendance at tide- 
time. A vessel so circumstanced must pay attention to the direction of 
the flagstaff upon the old pier lighthouse, pass just outside the buoy of the 
Stone, and then steer so as to pass midway between the beacon upon 
the Heugh rocks and the innermost black buoy marking the channel over 
the bar ; this buoy has a staff and ball upon it, and a pilot will generally 
be able to board shortly after it has been passed. Should a vessel miss 
the entrance, or be unable from stress of weather to keep off until tide- 
time, the beach to the southward of the entrance may be taken, where life 
is always safe, and from whence the vessels also are generally got off. 

caution*. — In north-easterly and easterly gales, loss has frequently 
resulted from vessels keeping so far outside the breach of the sea upon the 
Stone as to be unable to fetch up to a position where a steamer could 
take hold of them ; but this may be prevented by keeping close to the buoy 
as above directed. 

txi>bb. — It is high water, full and change, at Hartlepool at 3h. 28m. 
Springs rise 15 feet, neaps llf feet, and neaps range 8 feet. 

The coast from Hartlepool to the Tees is composed of sand-hills, 
not more than 20 feet high. Adjoining West Hartlepool is the village of 
Stranton, with a tower church, and two white windmills. Newburn wind- 
mill, useful as a mark for clearing the Salt Scars near Redcar, is at the 
south end of West Hartlepool; the ridge upon which Hart windmill 
stands, and the small conical hill named Elwick beacon is based, forms a 
background to the whole. 

Beaton Oarew, a pretty bathing village, stands upon the shore 1£ 
miles to the southward of West Hartlepool, the pinnacles of its church 
tower (the chief object) showing over the houses. 

a &ife Boat and apparatus are stationed here for the succour of vessels 
stranded at the mouth of the Tees. 

SBATOir XiXOHTHOTrsBS. — Near Seaton Garew are the lights for 
leading to the fairway buoy of the Tees, the high lighthouse being a little 
within the village, and the low one near its north end ; they are white- 
washed, and stand 1,183 yards apart. The high light is white ; the low 
light is red; they are respectively 89 and 34 feet above high water, and 
both sxejixed. When in line bearing N.W. by W., they clear the Salt 
Scars, as well as lead to the fairway buoy of the Tees. 

The sandy coast terminates at the mouth of the Tees in a few detached 
hummocks named the Snook. 

Mvsa tbbb, the divisional mark between the counties of Durham 
and Yorkshire, after a course of 85 miles, joins the sea at the head of 



these, with varying direction and depth, and rather inclining towards 
the southern shore, the river pursues its coarse to the sea. 

Up to the beginning of the present centnry, that portion of the Tees 
between the head of its wide estuary and the town of Stockton was very 
tortuous ; but since then, two cuts across some sharp bends of the river 
have shortened the distance from Stockton to the sea very considerably, 
and thereby removed a cause of detention, while the estuary channel has 
also been materially improved. In the rainy season the freshes are 
strong, and convey down considerable quantities of sand anil gravel. 

xoxra and sooth OAiu. — **r. — The entrance to the Tees, con- 
fined between extensive banks of sand named the North and South 
Cares, was formerly, in common with nearly all rivers with sandy outlets 
where there are no artificial works to insure permanence, subject to every 
disturbing cause, and constantly varying in direction and depth. In 1855, 
however, the Tees Commissioners entered upon extensive and important 
alterations. Low training walls from Middlesborough to near the bar 
bave been formed for fixing and deepening the channel through the 
estuary ; breakwaters over the North and South Cares are also included 
in the general scheme of improvement, and a great portion of the southern 
one, extending from Tod point over the flat of the Bran sand, has already 
been carried out. These several works formed by the deposit of slag 
(the refuse from the blast furnaces) are well beaconed throughout, two of 
the largest beacons, consisting of piles surmounted by balls, being near 
the outer extremity of the training wall upon the North Care. The bar, 
with 6 feet on it at low water, connects the outer points of the Cares. 

■1107a. — The following buoys mark the entrance to the Tees as well 
as the inner side of the North and South Cares. 

Fairway buoy, a large black nun, with a staff and ball, lies a fair berth 
outside the bar, with Seaton lighthouses in line N.W. by W., and the 
Fifth buoy lighthouse and Seal lighthouse in line S/W. (southerly). 
Then the channel as far as the Fifth buoy light is marked by five black 
buoys on the starboard or North Care side, and by a chequered black and 
white, and four red buoys on the port or South Care side. 

• See Admiralty Plan of Tees Bay. No. 2,567. Scale, mile - 3-0 inches. By 
Captain Slater, R.N., in 1838, and Staff- Commander E. K. Calver, R.N., in 1853. Cot- 
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These buoys are shifted immediately upon any change in the bar or 
channel occurring, but the foregoing description of relative positions and 
colour will always hold good. 

8TOXTB8. — The channel through the Sstuary of the Tees, to as far as 
Middlesborough, is well buoyed, beaconed, and lighted. The principal 
obstruction in it is the Stones, a ledge of rock extending obliquely and 
partly across the channel 2\ miles within the bar ; its extremity is marked 
by No. 6 red buoy ; the Scalp, or Inner Stones, a little below Cargo 
Fleet, has lately been removed. 

ni-TH buoy and 8BAX. UOHTB. — Seaton Garew lights in line, 
N.W. by W., lead only to the Tees fairway buoy, and not over the bar ; 
this latter purpose is served by the Fifth buoy and Seal lights, — the 
former, fixed and bright, and 26 feet above the water, is exhibited from 
a red lighthouse standing on piles upon the slag wall near the fifth black 
buoy, " Fifth Buoy Light " is painted on the bulwark ; the latter light, 
exhibited from a building, painted red and white horizontally, upon the 
Seal sand, about 1,200 yards within the Fifth buoy light, is red, and 
42 feet above high water. These lights bear S.W. (southerly) when in 
line. 

Besides a small floating bright light at the seventh black buoy, a little 
below the Stones, there are four lights, green, red, and bright, for leading 
through the remainder of the channel up to Middlesborough. 

The Bran sand lights, formerly used for leading over the bar, have 
been discontinued since the progress of the improvement works has given 
a fixed character to the entrance. The buildings are still standing upon 
the Bran sand ; the lower and northern lighthouse is painted with red 
and white stripes horizontally ; the higher lighthouse is striped black 
and white vertically. Nothing but a material change in the entrance to 
the Tees would again render the use of these lights necessary. 

MXBDXtBBBOXOUOB, 6 miles from the outlet of the Tees, and 4£ 
miles below Stockton, had, at the time of the extension of the Darlington 
and Stockton railway to it in 1830, only one house ; it is now a town 
possessing nearly 30,000 inhabitants, and is rapidly advancing. It was 
constituted a port in 1861. 

The Gare dock at Middlesborough was opened in 1841 ; it is 9 acres is 
extent, and is approached from the main channel of the Tees by a cut a 
quarter of a mile long; the lock is 132 feet long, but only 30 feet in 
width ; there is a depth of 15 feet over the sill on neap tides, and 18 feet 
at springs ; the dock is principally used for the shipment of coal. Since the 
discovery of the existence of iron-stone in the Cleveland hills, extensive 
iron manufactories have been established at and in the neighbourhood of 
23317. U 



usnops 01 Ajurnam. its trade nas been principally witn Holland, Ham- 
burgh, the Baltic, and British North America. On the completion of 
the railway connecting it with Darlington in 1825, a coal trade was 
speedily established, bat as the impediments of the navigation opposed 
effectual obstacles to an increase of traffic, the railway was extended in 
1830 to Middlesborongh, and the coals were shipped from thence. The 
Tees is crossed at Stockton by the first bridge. The manufactures are 
chiefly of linen and sailcloth, and iron shipbuilding is now carried on to 
some extent. 

One hundred and thirty-eight vessels of 19,826 register tons belonged 
to Stockton and Middlesborongh on the 1st of January 1867. 

In 1868, 187,690 tons of coal and coke were shipped, foreign and 
coastwise, on the Tees, and during the year 1866 the arrivals were 1,547 
vessels of 21 1,541 tons. Population of Stockton in 1861, 19,060. 

pnoss for the Tees may be always obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Tees bay when the weather admits. 

ddmctiovs. — In approaching the bar of the Tees from the north- 
ward, keep Hartlepool Ileugh lighthouse to the westward of North to 
clear the Long Scar, and to close the fairway buoy ; when Seaton high 
lighthouse appears well open to the southward of Carr house, the Long 
Scar will have been passed. If approaching from the southward, great 
care should be observed to avoid the Salt Scars abreast Bedear, for they 
project a considerable distance off shore. Elwick beacon (a small conical 
hill upon the same ridge as that on which Hart windmill stands) open to the 
northward of Seaton Carew, N.W. ± W., or Seaton Carew lighthouses in 
line, N.W. by W., lead outside the Salt Scars, which will have been 
passed when the monument to Captain Cook on Barnaby moor bears to 
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the southward of S.W. ; Seaton Carew lighthouses kept in line will lead 
up to the fairway buoy. 

In proceeding across the bar, keep in mid-channel between the black 
buoys, marking the North Care, and the chequered black and white buoy 
and red buoys upon the South Care, with the Fifth buoy and Seal sand 
lighthouses in line, S.W. (southerly) ; this leads in thorough the channel 
to as far as the Fifth buoy hole, where anchorage may be taken up, 
within 2 to 3 cables' lengths of the Fifth buoy lighthouse, in 4 or 5 
fathoms at low water. 

by irzaHT, having rounded Hartlepool Heugh at the distance of one- 
third of a mile, keep the light upon it to the westward of North, until 
the Fifth buoy and Seal sand lights have been brought in line. When 
Seaton Carew high light bears W. by N., the Long Scar will have been 
passed. From the southward, Seaton Carew lights in line, N.W. by W., 
will lead a clear berth outside the Salt Scars, and up to the fairway buoy, 
where the Bar lights are in line. 

CAVTZOir. — The glare from the numerous blast furnaces bordering the 
estuary of the Tees below Middlesborough is generally visible for a long 
distance seaward, and some care is necessary in distinguishing the lights 
used in the navigation of the Tees. 

From the character of the entrance to the Tees, it should never be 
resorted to for shelter in an on-shore gale if it can by any possibility 
be avoided, and unless a vessel is deeply embayed, she may always fetch 
Hartlepool, which is a harbour of refuge under all circumstances when 
the tide is up. Tees bar is not so dangerous for crossing in a north- 
east gale, as in one from south-east, when the sea is upon the vessel's 
broadside, and to touch upon either of the Cares would be nearly certain 
destruction. 

tides. — It is high water, full and change, at Tees bar at 3 h 45 m , and 
at Middlesborough at 3 h 55 m . Spring tides rise 15 feet at Tees bar, 
13 feet at Middlesborough dock, and 11 feet at Stockton bridge; and 
neaps rise 12£ feet at the bar, and 10£ feet at Middlesborough ; while 
high water at Stockton bridge occurs nearly an hour after that at the bar. 
The tidal flow extends 14 miles, above Stockton. 

§ 

rbbcar. — From the mouth of the Tees to the villages of Coatham 
and Redcar, which closely adjoin each other, the coast is low and sandy. 
There is a church with a spire at Coatham, and windmills at each end of 
the village. The tower of Redcar church shows a little above the houses. 
Behind are Barnaby and Burleigh moors, with arable slopes and wooded 
summits, patches of a brown colour here and there marking the extensive 
quarries of ironstone. A monument erected to the memory of Captain 
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posed to be a continuation of the same rocky feature. From the position 
and apparent character of the Salt Scars, the apace between them has at- 
tracted attention as a site for a harbour of refuge, to prevent the annual 
loss of life and property which takes place in Tees bay. A black can buoy 
lies off the outer extremity of these rocks in 7 fathoms at low water, with 
Cook monument over Bedcar south-east windmill, S.W. by W., and Hart 
windmill a little open to the northward of Newburn windmill, N.W. \ N. 

The Salt Scars will be abreast when Cook monument shows over Redcar 
church, S.W. by W., and they will be cleared passing to the eastward, by 
keeping Hart windmill open to the northward of Newburn windmill, 
N.W. J N. ; or Elwick beacon, open to the northward of Seaton Carew, 
N.W. £ W. ; or Eaaington church, (standing upon the high outline north 
of Hartlepool,) open to the eastward of Hartlepool Heugh, N.N.W. f W. 
By night, they will be cleared by keeping Seaton Carew lights in 
line N.W. by W-, and Hartlepool Heugh light to the westward of 
N.W. by N. 

Salttrarn-bT'-tbo-seB, so named to distinguish it from the old village of 
a few houses upon the shore, and built recently for the accommodation of 
seaside visitors, stands upon a bank on the west side of a steep ravine, and 
has an imposing appearance from the sea. A large mansion half a mile up 
the wooded glen adjoining also appears on some points of view. A branch 
railway connects Saltburn with Bedcar, Middlesborougb, and Stockton. 
A coast-guard station stands upon the opposite bank. 

The coast frem Redcar to Marske is sandy ; very little of the latter 
village is seen from the sea, but its spire church upon the bank-top close to 
the shore is a very plain object ; and some houses of a superior description 
have lately been erected near the waterside. 

The bottom is rocky and foul from the Salt Scars to abreast Marske, 
and one patch named the High, with only 12 feet over it, lies a mile off 
shore.* 

From Marske, the coast gradually increases in height to Saltburn. 

* See Admiralty Chart of East Coast of England, Sheet VI. ; Tees to Flamborough 
Head, with viewi. No. 1,191. Scale, mile = • 5 inch. By the late Captain Hewett 
B.N., 1830. Corrected to 1867. 
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A ttfe-boat, rockets, and lines, are stationed at Saltburn. 

Huntoim; a mile to the eastward of Saltburn, and the south-eastern 
boundary of Tees bay, is a bold cliff, 360 feet high, nearly perpendicular, 
and of a dark red colour ; Beacon hill (549 feet), a rounded termination to 
the ridge, is seen a short distance back. 

cautxoht. — Several vessels have been lost upon the Salt Scars from 
mistaking Barnaby moor for Huntcliff. 

At the head of a small bay between Huntcliff and Bedcliff, at the mouth 
of a deep ravine, is the village of Skinningrave. The bay in front, named 
Skinningrave Wych, or Wick, is often used as an anchorage by small 
vessels in southerly winds ; the best position is with Marske church just 
open of Huntcliff, N. W. by W. £ W., and the village of Skinningrave S. W., 
in 5 or 6 fathoms, clay. 

Bedoiur, nearly S.E. 3J miles from Huntcliff, is one of the boldest 
features of the Yorkshire coast, being 666 feet above high water ; the 
extensive alum works of Boulby are upon its south-east slope, and there 
are several other works of a similar description near its summit ; the refuse 
from these works is scattered over the face of the cliff, and being of a 
deep red colour, has probably given it its name. The shore between 
Huntcliff and Bedcliff is foul for one-third of a mile off, and a corresponding 
berth must be given it ; the same remark applies to the whole coast to 
nearly as far as Whitby. 

staiths, a fishing village 2 miles from Bedcliff, stands on the east side of 
a small creek, or beck ; the ground behind rises steeply, and the village is 
besides so covered in by projecting cliffs, as to be visible from the sea only 
between a few points of bearing ; the houses are generally red-tiled, and 
the flagstaff of a coast-guard station stands on the summit of the cliff upon 
the east side of the village. Between the two "steels" or ledges in front 
of Staiths, the fishing cobles belonging to the place find shelter in off and 
along shore winds, but the want of a small breakwater, a work for which 
there is a convenient site, and which might be constructed at a moderate 
cost, has long been felt. Staiths is a rocket station. 

staxths o&b kab, a quarter of a mile to the south-eastward of the 
coast-guard flagstaff, is a low black cliff, and as it is the most advanced 
point of this line of coast, vessels bound to the coal ports usually take a 
departure from it. From Staiths Old Nab, Souter point is N. by W. £ W. 
32 miles ; Hartlepool Heugh, N.W. by N., 16£ miles ; Huntcliff, N.W J W. 
6 miles ; and Saltwick Nab, near Whitby, S.E. by S. 7| miles. 

The two small shipping places for iron-stone, Port Mulgrave and 
Wreckhills, are between Staiths Old Nab and Bunswick bay, and have 
their breakwaters partly wrecked by the sea. Port Mulgrave is particu- 



winds, its apparent capacity has at various times drawn attention to it aS 
ft aite for a refuge harbour, and its position, nearly midway between the 
Tyne and Humber, would give a peculiar value to such a work, but it is 
rendered all but impracticable by the foul and limited character of the 
bay. 

Life Boat. — Runswick is a life-boat station. 

xcTTimss mid keisix BTBEL. — Kettlcneas, which is red and 
precipitous, and with some alum works upon it, is succeeded by clifis of 
greater elevation to as far as the village of Sandsend, which stands at the 
mouth of a wooded vale. Kelder Steel, a mile to the northward of Sands- 
end-ness, projects one-third of a mile from the coast, and must be carefully 
guarded against, Huntcliff, or Bedcliff, kept in sight outside of Staiths 
Nab clears both Kettleness and Kelder steels ; but a better mark from 
Runswick bay, and which clears Kilder Steel and Upgang rocks, and 
leads right into Whitby roads, is Ling hill lighthouses showing over the 
outer part of Saltwick Nab S.S.E. Lyth church and Molgrave castle, 
the latter in a richly wooded domain, are prominent a short distance 
inland of Sandsend. 

Rockets and lines are kept at Kettleness and Sandsend. 

sans skits bat, formed between Sandsend-ness and Upgang rocks, 
is a common anchorage in north-westerly winds for vessels bound to 
Whitby, or to the northward. The marks are, Mulgrave castle from West 
to W. by S„ and Staiths Old Nab kept in sight, N.W. | N., in 6 fathoms, 
sand over clay. 

Upgang- Bocka. — A broad sandy strand extends from Sandsend to 
Whitby; above it are steep banks and a bold diversified background, 
with Aislaby windmill and Sneeton castle on the outline. About mid- 
way to Whitby, the Upgang rocks, with 5 feet upon them and 5 fathoms 
close outside them, extend for three-quarters of a mile from the main j 
they will be cleared passing to the eastward by keeping Staiths coast- 
guard flagstaff (which shows above and a little within the Old Nab-) 
N.W. | N., or Staiths Old Nab a little open of Kettleness. 
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\ a town of considerable importance even at the period of the 
Norman conquest, occupies a beautiful position on both banks of the Esk, 
at its junction with the sea. The extensive ruins of its celebrated abbey 
of St. Hilda upon the summit of the east cliff, its ancient church closely 
adjoining, and imposing modern terraces upon the west cliff, are the 
most notable buildings, and are all prominent from the sea. 

The trade of Whitby is still of importance, though it has declined in 
several of its branches. Sixty years ago, Whitby sent eleven vessels, 
each with a crew of 50 men, to Greenland whale fishery, but since the 
year 1840, not a single whaler has sailed from the port, and the harbour 
revenue, which was aided by a passing toll till 1861, has been only 
sufficient for the maintenance and progressive improvement of the works. 
Coal is imported, principally from Hartlepool and Middlesborough. Free- 
stone, for harbour and engineering purposes, is exported in considerable 
quantities from neighbouring quarries ; alum is imported from adjacent 
works ; and since the opening of the Whitby and Pickering branch of the 
North-Eastern railway in 1833, ironstone has annually been exported, 
principally to the Tyne ; an increasing supply of this material is being 
obtained. There are eight building slips, seven repairing docks, and one 
patent slip. The registered shipping of the port amounts to 405 vessels 
of 75,515 tons. In 1866, 492 vessels, of 26,226 tons, entered Whitby 
harbour. Population in 1861, 12,051. 

Supplies of all kinds' are abundant, and water is led down to the quay- 
side. 

PXBXts and X.ZOHTBOU8E8. — Whitby harbour is defended at its 
entrance by east and west piers; the latter was completed in 1814, and 
they will bear a fair comparison, both as regards appearance and strength, 
with any similar structures in the kingdom. Upon the West pier are 
two batteries, one for twelve and the other for eight guns ; and a hand-* 
some stone light-tower, built in 1831, which stands upon its outer end, 
exhibits from two hours before to two hours after high water, or whilst 
there is more than 8£ feet water on the bar, a green fixed light, elevated 
83 feet above the sea, and visible 10 miles in clear weather. By day, a 
red flag hoisted upon a staff in front of the terrace on the summit of the 
west cliff, answers the same purpose. 

The East pier extends in a N. by W. direction from the foot of the east 
cliff, from which it is separated by a small opening through which the 
force of the sea expends itself. This pier has been continued 325 feet in a 
N.N.E. direction to reduce the width of the entrance from 290 to 160 feet, 
as well as to prevent the existence of an eddy which proved a serious 
obstacle to vessels taking the harbour. A lighthouse on the head of this 
pier exhibits a red light during the same periods of tide as that upon the 



outer extremity of Whitby rock in 9£ fathoms at low water, -with a red- 
tiled farm-house in High Whitby over the outer part of Salt wick Nab, 
S. | E., and Tate-hill or Burgess pier-head appearing midway in the 
harbour entrance, S.S.W., Ling hill lighthouses in line S. by E. § E. 

The Bar is a flat ledge of shale extending across the entrance between 
the piers, with more or less sand upon it, according to the prevailing 
winds ; but since the lengthening of the east pier, the shale is laid bare, 
and there is now generally about one foot on the bar at low water of 
Ordinary springs. 

Whitby harboitr, comprising the lower portion of the Esk, is 
divided into outer and inner harbours ; the former, 24 acres in extent, has 
in it three piers or jetties, namely, Scotch-head on the west side, and 
Tate-hill and Fish piers on the east side ; built with the view of checking 
the inrun of the sea, which has always been one of the most serious evils 
of the port. The inner harbour is double the extent of the outer one, 
but has in it a large mud flat of 15 acres, called the Bell, which much 
reduces the waterway at Sow water. It is the place of refuge in stormy 
weather, and 250 to 300 vessels can be conveniently berthed in it, for 
which purpose an ample supply of moorings, buoys, and posts have been 
provided. The bottom in the channel of both harbours consists of gravel, 
mud, and shale. 

The swing-bridge connecting the two parts of the town, and forming 
the division between the harbours, was rebuilt in 1833 ; it spans a clear 
waterway 45 feet in width, and a red light towards the outer harbour, 
and a green one towards the inner, on either side of the bridge, mark 
the passage by night. The following notice respecting it has been issued 
by the harbour authorities, and should be carefully attended to so as to 
avoid damage : — 

" In dark tides a bell will be fixed on the lamp-post upon the east pillar 
of the bridge, which, when the passage is obstructed, will he rung, and 
the lamps reversed, so that the lights will not be seen below bridge. In 
this case no pilot, or other person having charge of a vessel, must attempt 
to approach the bridge from below, until the lamps are again reversed, 
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. the lights from them shown, and the bell rung a second time, to show that 
the passage is clear. 

" The same signals will be made to vessels approaching the bridge from 
the inner harbour, in case of obstruction/' 

Each vessel passing through the bridge passage is subject to a charge 
of 1*. 6d. 

During springs, vessels drawing from 15 to 16 feet may enter Whitby 
outer harbour, and those of 12 feet draught during neaps. The depth 
through the bridge passage into the inner harbour is only one foot less. 

bxvbr B8X extends 16 miles above Whitby harbour, but as it drains 
a hilly country, the freshes discharged by it are often sudden and heavy, 
running through the bridge passage and between the piers at the rate of 
5 miles an hour. In dry weather, the outward motion of the stream is 
.scarcely perceptible. The tidal character of the river has been greatly 
curtailed by a dam at Ruswarp mill, 2\ miles within the bar ; the tide 
rises during springs 3 or 4 feet at the dam, but does not extend beyond 
it, and the scour through the harbour is thus rendered nearly entirely 
dependent upon the land* floods. 

piXiOTS. — There are eleven pilots, under a master, and they may always 
be obtained in moderate weather. 

DXRECTZOirs. — If approaching Whitby harbour from the northward, 
the marks for clearing the Upgaog rocks, given on page 70, must be 
attended to ; if approaching from the south-eastward, Whitby rock will 
be in the way, and is cleared passing to the eastward by keeping the 
, North cheek of Robin Hood bay open of High Whitby, S. by E. \ E., and 
. passing to the north-westward by keeping Larpool house, standing amidst 
wood above the vale of Esk, over the entrance to the harbour, 

S.S.W. \ w. 

Should boats not venture off, a vessel may safely run for the harbour 
if a red flag is hoisted upon the west cliff, but if a fire is lighted on the 
West pier-head, it is to be understood that the harbour should not be 
attempted. 

Small vessels, of 10 feet draught, in winds from between S.S.E. and 
East, sometimes pass through the narrow sledway between Whitby rock 
and Scar, in order to avoid missing the entrance to the harbour ; but this 
course should never be attempted except by those well acquainted with 
the locality, as no marks can be given for it which a stranger would be 
able to recognize. 

. The entrance to the harbour must be kept from S. by W. to S.S.W. 
while approaching it, and, in entering, the East pier must be kept close 
to, as the deepest water is upon that side. The channel within the 



lighthouse from South to S. £ W., in 8 fathoms, mad. 

bt wioht, approaching from the southward, keep the southernmost 
Ling hill light open of the northern one S. by E. i E, and then close the 
West pier light on a S. by W. or S.S.W. bearing, and having entered, 
proceed as before directed, and attend to the signals made at the bridge. 

cadtiov, — It is necessary to remember while closing Whitby har- 
bour, that the flood stream sets strongly to the eastward across Whitby 
rock, except when the sea breaks heavily upon it ; then there is but little 
set through Whitby road. 

Also ; Whitby harbour should never be attempted in gales from North 
to N.E.j for the sea then breaks a long way off shore, and renders the 
approach dangerous ; under such circumstances, vessels will be warned 
off by a lighted barrel on the West pier, and if forced to run in, they will 
be directed by signals from the West pier head. 

tidss. — It is high water, full and change, at Whitby at Z b 45 m ; 
springs rise 15 feet, neaps 11£ feet, and neaps range 8 feet. 

■me coast from Whitby to Robin Hood bay, consists of high dark- 
coloured cliffs, occasionally tinged with red, and the low blade point, Salt- 
wick Nab, projects beyond the general line. 

KXOH whitby or Lino sua liohts, — The two lighthouses stand 
near Ling hilL S. by E. § E. and N. by W. $ W. 258 yards from each 
other. They exhibit fixed white lights of the first order, each placed at an 
elevation of 240 feet above the sea at high water, and are visible in clear 
weather at a distance of about 23 miles from N. by W. \ W. round 
westerly to S.S.E. \ E. The northern light changes to red over and 
inshore of the Scar. 



as bat. — The North and South Cheeks of Robin Hood bay 
are bold headlands. Near to the brink of the latter, stands the mansion 
of Raven hall, while the village, chiefly inhabited Jby fishermen* -is 
■perched upon the &ee of the cliff in the north-west corner of the bay. 
The shore is divided betwed cliff and grassy bank, broken here and 
there by deep gullies or becks, and behind, the ground, which, is highly 
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cultivated, rises like an amphitheatre, and completes a fine picture of 
coast scenery. • 

Ledges skirt the shores of the bay, and the clear space is very limited ; 
but there is anchorage under the North Cheek with the wind as far to the 
northward as N.W., and under the South Cheek with winds to the west* 
ward of S.W., but neither position can be recommended, except for tem- 
porary purposes in summer. 

a life-boat is stationed here ; there are also a mortar, rockets, and lines 
for saving life. 

From Robin Hood bay, high cliffs continue for 3J miles to Haiburn 
wick, a 'slight indent at the mouth of a wooded vale, and then they 
decline in height considerably to Cloughton wick, another indent, rather 
more marked than the former one. From the cliff at Hundle point, 
the coast continues of the same character, but gradually decreases in 
height towards Scarborough, and is backed a few miles inland by the 
high ridges of Silpho, Suffield, and Seamer. 

At Cloughton and also at Burniston, about a mile to the southward, 
rockets and lines are kept in case of wreck. 

The whole shore from Whitby to Scarborough is generally foul for a 
quarter of a mile off, but at Robin Hood bay and Scalby Nab for double 
that distance, and when to the southward of Cloughton wick, Scarborough 
castle should be kept to the westward of S. by W., in order to avoid the 
foul ground from Scalby Nab. 

Scarborough derives its name from the Saxon words " Scar " (rock) 
and " burgh " (fortification), and the castle of Scarborough crowning its 
noble promontory, and commanding the town, is one of the most striking 
objects on the Yorkshire coast. The south r part of the deep bay to the 
westward of the castle is bordered by steep grassy slopes with rocky 
ledges in front, but in the northern portion of the bay the foreshore is 
a smooth sand upwards of 300 yards broad at low water 5^ within it the 
land rises with a steep ascent, and upon this slope stands the town in the 
form of an amphitheatre, its chief object being the ancient church of St. 
Mary, standing on the summit of a ridge near the castle. Taking into 
view the elegant new town, which has recently sprung into existence, the 
bold hill, Oliver mount (493 feet) overlooking it, its castle-crowned rock, 
the beauty of the surrounding scenery, and the table-land of the wolds 
bounding the prospect in the rear, Scarborough, as to situation and 
appearance, has no rival on the north-eastern coast. The town partly 
owes its prosperity to this circumstance, it also possesses great advantages 
as a watering place, and it is frequented by numerous visitors. A chaly- 
beate, spring to the south of the town is connected to it by a handsome 
bridge, which, with the large Cliff hotel near it, are prominent objects 



and may be obtained at a reasonable charge. AH other supplies are abun- 
dant. There ia no patent slip here, but there is a dry dock equal to 
ihe repair of vessels of 250 tonal 218 vessels of 34,550 tons register 
belonged to the port on the 1st January 1867, and the arrivals in 1866, 
were 354 sail, besides fishing vessels. Population in 1861, 18,377. 

B&isovai. — The protection afforded by Scarborough rock in gales 
from the northward, must early have recommended its vicinity as a fit 
Bite for a harbour, and Scarborough has possessed one for several cen- 
turies. The present harbour is the result of many alterations and addi- 
tions, and it is, as a whole, well designed for protection. It is formed 
by the East, Old, Vincent, Island, and West piers, enclosing two inde- 
pendent harbours j the Outer, or new, of 5^ acres, and the Inner, or old, 
of 9 acres. The bottom throughout is fine sand, and they both dry at 
low water. The direction inwards and width of Ihe several entrances 
are as follows : — Outer harbour, boom entrance, N.E. by E. 33 feet, and 
bridge entrance E.S.E, 33 feet ; Inner harbour, entrance east of Island 
pier N.E. by E, 63 feet, and west of Island pier N.E. 63 feet. Vessels 
drawing 12 feet can enter and be berthed during springs, and those of 
9 feet at neaps. 

The harbours are much incommoded with silt, for the tidal stream 
which sweeps round the bay from south to north, carries the lighter 
particles from off the shore, and deposits them in the still water of the 
harbours. This eddy begins one hour before high water upon the shore, 
and continues until two hours after low water ; in strong south-easterly 
winds, however, it sets constantly past the harbour's mouth, and in- 
creases the evil. A remedy has been suggested, but the funds possessed 
by the Commissioners are only sufficient for the maintenance of the 
present works.* 

sionT. — A neat lighthouse and attached residence stand upon Vincent 
pier j the light, which is fixed, shows red seaward and while land- 
ward, and is exhibited while there are 12 feet water at Vincent pier- 

• See Admiralty Plan of Scarborough, with view. Ho. 1,62*. Scale, mile — 1**8 
•inches. By Mr. E. K. Calver, Master, BJJ., in 18«. Corrections to 18S6. 
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head 9 10 feet at the entrance to the Outer harbour, and 9 feet at the 
Entrance to the Old harbour. It is 58 feet above high water, and may 
be seen in clear weather at the distance of 13 miles. By day, a white 
skeleton ball is hoisted upon the lighthouse flagstaff to indicate the above 
depths. 

a Xiife-boat, and the usual apparatus for saving life, are kept at 
Scarborough. 

Ramsdaie Boar. — The foot of the castle rock is clear at 1 cable's length 
off, and there is nothing to obstruct the approach to the harbour except 
Eamsdale Scar, a flat ledge of rock opposite the Spa bridge, the outer 
extremity being nearly \\ cable-lengths S. by W. \ W. from the light- 
house, and its north side is marked by two warping buoys. Foul ground 
extends for 2 cables from the southern portion of the shore of the bay. 

direction's. — Scarborough harbour is easy of access in moderate 
weather. Vessels can sail in with winds from N.E. by N., East and 
South about, to W.N.W., and at other times it is usual to shoot up as 
closely as practicable to the lighthouse pier, let go an anchor, and then 
warp in ; prompt assistance under efficient direction is always at hand. 
The precautions should be adopted of entering the harbour between half- 
flood and first quarter ebb, to have an anchor ready for letting go, and 
warps at hand, and it is sometimes necessary to make a board in closing 
the entrance, so as to give Ramsdaie Scar a fair berth. A steam tug 
belonging to the Commissioners is in attendance at tide-time for the 
assistance of vessels ; towage outward is at the rate of Is. per keel, and 
inwards by agreement. 

Vessels intending to enter the harbour for refuge should, if practicable, 
hang off shore until the tide be well up, then, if the wind be northerly, 
keep just outside the broken water at the castle foot, and run in before 
the sea. The back of the East pier is bold-to, and may be approached 
closely. In case of missing the entrance, the vessel may be beached on 
the sandy shore abreast, where life is always safe, and vessels generally 
sustain but little damage. 

Scarborough bay, which is open to winds between: N.N.E. and S.S.E. 
has a smooth bottom of fine sand over blue clay, in which the anchor holds 
well. The marks for the anchorage are, the keep of the castle bearing 
North, and the Spa house from West to W.N.W., in 4 fathoms. 

caution. — Accidents have occurred in north-easterly gales to vessels 
approaching the harbour from the southward, in consequence of their 
standing directly across the broken water in the bay, instead of getting 
well to windward until abreast the harbour, and then running in before 
the sea. When it is unsafe to enter the harbour, vessels are warned off 



bcarborougii and hiloy, the snore mast be given a bertli or at least bait a 
mile. 

Sockets and lines are kept at Cay ton bay in case of wreck. 

fxxvy brio is a remarkable rocky ledge projecting nearly half a mile 
to the south-eastward in continuation from Car Naze, and forms the 
north-eastern defence to Filey bay. The remains of a pier, which has 
received the name of the Spittles, rune out abruptly from the inner face 
of the Brig ; there is. no record of the date of its construction, but it is 
generally supposed to have been a Roman work. A black buoy lies in 
6J fathoms just to the southward of the outer extremity of the Brig, 
with Myer's house oyer the summit of the first cliff to the southward 
of Hunmanhy road, S.W. ± S. j' and the top of the first cliff to the 
northward of Car Naze open to the eastward of the highest part of the 
Brig, N.W. 

Myer's house, upon the outline of the land near Speeton, kept well 
open to the southward of Hnnmanby road, S.W. £ >S., clears the outer 
point of the Brig. 

rxusT BAT,* within and to the south-westward of the Brig, has 
throughout, a bottom of clay covered by sand, but foul ground begins with 
Scarborough rock appearing outside Car Naze. Owing to the protection 
afforded by the Brig, there is fair riding in the bay with the wind as far 
out as N.N.E., but no vessel should remain in it with the wind to the 
eastward of that point. In southerly winds, there is good anchorage to 
the southward of the bay under Speeton cliff, 

Filey bay has often been spoken of as a site for a harbour of refuge, it 
having, in the Brig, a breakwater half formed, but the bay is too shallow 
for any but small vessels. 



* See Admiralty plan of Filey bay, No. 1,730. Scale, mile = 3-0 inches. ByCaptain 
Washington, B.N. F,R£., and Staff Commander E.K. Calver, 1B44. Corrected to 1857. 
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i. — It is high water, full and change, at Filey bay at 4 b 20 m ; 
springs rise 16 feet, neaps 12£ feet, and neaps range 9 feet. 

Filey, — The town of Filey stands upon the summit of the bank at the 
head of the bay ; it is a favourite bathing place, and, like Scarborough, 
is rapidly increasing in size and importance. A branch of the North- 
Eastern railway connects it with the latter place, and with York and 
Hull. The church, standing to the eastward of the town, shows promi- 
nently from the sea. Population in 1861, 1,845. 

A. life-boat is stationed at Filey, where are also mortars, lines, &c, for 
effecting communication with stranded vessels. . 

WAT8R. — There is a sprang of excellent water in the deli beneath 
Filey church, where boats may water with small casks and a hose. 

The coast, fronted by a sandy strand, is a steep grassy slope to 
Speeton, where it rises into high cliffs of chalk — Hunmanby, Cross, and 
Speeton windmills being prominent objects on the background. The cliffs 
continue of the same character, and are nearly perpendicular, but a small 
break occurs at North Sea bay, which is used as a landing place for cobles 
in southerly winds, and upwards of a hundred may be seen at times 
hauled up upon the slope in stormy weather. Many caves and detached 
masses have been formed by the constant chafing of the sea, but the base 
of the cliff is generally free from outlying dangers. Beyond North Sea 
bay, the coast, again increasing in height, terminates abruptly to the 
south-eastward in the noble promontory, Flamborough Head. 



sTjAmborough head to the humeer. 

Variation, 21° Iff to 20° 45' West in 1869. 



U>, the common point of arrival and departure for 
all vessels passing to the northward or southward along the eastern coast,* 
as well as for those sailing between the Hnmber and the Baltic, is, owing 
to its configuration and structure, and the 
buildings upon it, one of the most striking 
objects on the coast. It is a perpendicular 
cliff of white chalk from 120 to 130 feet 
high, and is supposed to have derived its 
name from a beacon tower, lighted to direct 
the mariner — a conjecture that appears to be 
well founded, as the head is represented with 
a flame upon it in all the ancient charts, and 
an octagonal tower 74 feet high, of undoubted 
antiquity, still stands upon its highest part, 
N.W. by JT. one-third of a mile from "the 
present lighthouse. From a flagstaff erected 
upon this tower, communications are kept up 

With passing vessels by signals. Flamborough Old Tower. ■ 

xiaHT— Between 1770 and 1806, 174 vessels were lost on or about 
the head, and proved the necessity for marking it more distinctly ; accord- 
ingly, the present lighthouse was built over the south side of Silex bay, 
and one-quarter of a mile from the extremity of the head. The light, 
which was first exhibited on the 6th December 1806, revolves, and shows 
three faces, two white and one red ; the revolution occupies six minutes, 
or two minutes for each face. When the distance is too great to dis- 
tinguish the red light, a bright face will consequently appear at intervals 
of two and four minutes alternately ; the light is placed at an elevation 
of 214 feet above high water, and is visible 21 miles in clear weather. 
A gun is fired every 15 minutes during fog. 

* See Admiralty Chart of East Coast of England, Sheet V., Flamborough Head to 
Tniathorpe, with views. No. 1,190. Scale, mile = 0*5 inch. B7 the late Captain 
Hewett,R.N., 1830; and Mr. E. K. Calver, E.N., in 1853 ; corrected to 1867. 
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At Flamborough head, mortars rockets and lines are kept in case of 
"wreck. 

From Flamborough head, the North Cheek of Robin Hood bay bears 
N. by W. £ W., distant 25 miles ; Scarborough castle, N.N.W. westerly, 
15 miles ; Filey brig, N.N.W. ^ W., 8 J miles ; Kilnsea beacon, S. § W., 
30 miles ; Dudgeon light-vessel, S. by E., easterly, 63 miles ; and Cromer 
lighthouse, S. by E., easterly, 87 miles. 

Flamboroiiffli Steel. — Silex bay, near the lighthouse, is but an indifferent 
landing-place, except at high water in off-shore winds, and the stores for 
the lighthouse are usually conveyed by land from Bridlington. Flam- 
borough ledge or steel, as it is commonly termed, projects south-easterly 
from the head for 2 cables' length, and is much in the way of vessels 
rounding the head ; but it will be avoided by keeping the upper portion 
of the lighthouse well in sight above the land, or by giving the shore a 
•berth of a quarter of a mile. 

From the head westward as far as Sewerby, the coast continues to be 
limestone cliffs, fronted by a flat rocky foreshore, but a distance off of 3 
cables' length will clear it all. South Sea bay is a score, or break in the 
cliff, to the southward of the village of Flamborough, and is used by the 
fishermen as a landing-place in northerly winds. Sewerby hall, a hand- 
some mansion surrounded by wood, stands a short distance to the westward 
of it, and the cliff in front, changing from limestone to clay, gradually 
decreases in height towards Bridlington quay. 

smxtkxc sboal, occupying a large portion of Bridlington bay, has 
a surface of sand, covering, it is said, a mass of limestone. Its north-east 
extremity is S.S.W. £ W. 1£ miles from Flamborough head lighthouse, 
and near this end is the highest part of the shoal, with only 10 feet water 
upon it. From this point, two shallow arms with 2 and 3 fathoms over 
them extend, the outer in a south-westerly direction for 3 miles, and the 
inner one W. by S. for 3| miles ; the space between these projections, as 
well as that between the shoal and the shore, has a depth of only 3£ or 4 
fathoms, but there is 6 fathoms between the north side of the shoal and 
the main. 

Buoys. — For the guidance of vessels rounding Flamborough head and 
entering Bridlington bay, a red can buoy has been placed at the north-east 
extremity of the Smithic, in 4 fathoms at low water, with Flamborough 
old tower open to the westward of Gray's farm, N.N.E., and the 
southernmost windmill at Bridlington quay in line with a white house, 
W. by N. J N., Flamborough head lighthouse N.N.E. ± E. 1 J miles, 
and Bridlington pier-head W. by N. 3£ miles. A chequered black and 
white buoy lies in 3£ fathoms at low water, at the south-west end of the 

23317. j» 
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now so covered in by wood as to be nearly useless as a sea mark, but a 
building named the Temple, upon the outline of the hill to the westward 
of Bridlington, kept in line with the northernmost windmill at Bridling- 
ton quay, W. by N. £ N., will lead through in the fair-way between the 
Smithic and the shore. Should this mark be obscured, or not recognized, 
give the shore a berth of half a mile. When the lighthouse upon the 
head has been brought to the eastward of N.E., the north-east end of the 
Smithic will have been passed, and a more westerly course must be 
shaped for the anchorage in the bay. 

To pass to the southward of the Smithic, keep Auburn farm bearing 
N.W. by W. (this farm is whitewashed, and has a single chimney in the 
centre of a dark coloured roof), and when Bridlington pier-heads bear 
N. by E. i E., proceed with them so until Auburn bears W. by S. ; the 
west tail of the Smithic will then hare been cleared, and a more easterly' 
course will lead to the anchorage. 
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r, with its venerable Priory church, is a mile back from 
the coast, but a suburb named Bridlington quay stands on the shore 
abreast, and has a small tide-harbour. Bridlington quay is composed of 
houses of a superior description, a terrace on its north-east side being the 
most noteworthy object about it, and is much resorted to for sea bathing* 
Both places have a number of windmills about tbem. 

A branch of the North-eastern railway connects Bridlington with 
Hull, Filey, Scarborough, and York. 

The trade of Bridlington is very limited, and confined to a small import 
of coal, and an exchange with London and other ports. 

Xiife-boats. — Two life-boats are kept in readiness in or near the harbour, 
with the usual life-saving apparatus. 

supplies. — A plentiful supply of good water may be obtained from the 
stream running through the harbour, or from a spring upon the side of the 
latter. All other supplies are abundant. 

The arrivals in the harbour in 1867 were 253 vessels, of which 183 
entered for refuge. Population, 5,775 in 1861. 

Harbour.— A harbour has existed at Bridlington quay from a very 
early period, and its maintenance being considered indispensable for the 
shelter of vessels embayed to the southward of Flamborough head, it derived 
the advantage of a passing toll for upwards of a century and a half. Thd 
harbour formerly contained 5£ acres, enclosed by north and south, or 
more properly speaking, east and south piers ; the width of the entrance 
being 60 feet, and the course in N. by E. ; but as a heavy range was 
thrown in by on-shore gales, the harbour was enlarged in 1842-3 to 
12 acres, by the construction of a new south pier. The present entrance 
is 90 feet wide, and the course in is N.N.E., but an extension of the east 
pier to the south-west, now in progress, to check the in-run during south- 
easterly winds, will alter the direction of the entrance, and render entry 
more difficult. The bottom of the harbour throughout is a stiff clay, with 
a coating of sand and silt, and it dries at low-water springs, as well as the 
shore for some distance outside the pier-heads. At high-water springs 
there is 16 feet depth between the pier-heads, and from 4 to 6 feet less 
over the harbour. 

Uffht* — A red light is shown from the head of the east pier, at 24 feet 
above high water, while there is a depth of 9 feet in the entrance of the 
harbour, and a red flag by day signifies the same fact. If the light be not 
shown at tide time, it is to be understood that from a press of shipping, 
or other cause, the harbour is not available. By day, the like information 
is conveyed by a white flag with a black ball in the field, hoisted below 
the tidal flag. 

F 2 



and the low square towers of the churches of Ulrome and Skipsea appear 
in the midst of trees, the latter with a dark-coloured fauless mill north- 
Bast of it ; two mills near Atwick and Hornsea are also conspicuous, 

Honuea village, situated low and surrounded by trees, is half a mile 
from the coast, and its fine large gothic church, which was deprived of its 
epire by a hurricane, is a conspicuous object from the offing. Hornsea 
is much frequented as a bathing-place, and it has also a chalybeate spring. 
An hotel and lodging houses for the accommodation of visitors, and coast- 
guard and railway stations stand near the shore. The sea, which is said 
to have teen in former times 10 miles distant, is still making great 
ravages, and not many years ago, a part of the village, named Hornsea 
Beck, was swept away. 

A JVLfn-boat and carriage, mortar, &c. are kept at Hornsea. 

Cliff appears again a little to the southward of Hornsea coast-guard 
station, and averages 40 to 60 feet in height to the next break at Sand-le- 
mere, or meer. 
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Mappleton church stands in a commanding position close to the cliff, 
and haying lately been surmounted by a spire, is a valuable sea-mark, 
as it serves to distinguish the portion of coast on which it stands. Bunker 
hill, whatever it may have been formerly, can no longer be considered 
a hill, as its summit is scarcely 20 feet above the general level of the 
cliff; a dark-coloured farm-house with out-buildings stands at the back 
of it, and there are several other farm-houses to the southward, near 
the cliff. 

Brimstone Oartb, though occupying one of the most elevated sites on 
the Holderness coast, is anything but a plain object from the sea. It is a 
castellated mansion much covered in by trees, and its highest tower is 
terminated by a stunted spire and flag-staff. The place is noted as 
having been the seat of the standard bearer of William the Conqueror. 
Afterwards Hilstone red brick tower and small spire church, and Tunstall 
tower church, upon high ground, 2 miles to the southward, and then 
Owthorne mill, are all prominent objects. 

Sand-ie-mere. — At Sand-le-mere, the remains of an inland lake occa- 
sions a break in the cliff; there is a row of coast-guard houses upon the 
south side of it. The next gap occurs at Withernsea, and the inter- 
mediate cliff averages from 40 to 60 feet in height. 

Withernsea. — Owthorne and Withernsea churches, when entire, were 
known by seamen as the sister churches, from their standing so close 
together ; the former fell in 1816, and now not a vestige is left. The old 
church of Withernsea was taken down several centuries ago and rebuilt 
in its present position, till lately it was in a ruinous state and unroofed, 
but it has again been restored ; though it stands low, it is a plain object 
from the sea, as well as a large terrace upon the shore abreast. The spire 
of Patrington church, a short distance inland, is seen from every direction 
in the vicinity of the Humber. 

Dimiinffton. — South of Withernsea, cliff again occurs, and at Out 
Newton it rises into the bold elevation Dimlington height, 130 feet above 
high water, which, being a very distinct object from the offing, serves to 
mark the neighbourhood of the mouth of the Humber. 

From Dimlington, the cliffs decline towards Easington, the church of 
which is prominent. 

Xiinsea. — Beyond Easington the shore is very low to North cliff, near 
which Kilnsea beacon is placed. This beacon, of timber painted black, is 
triangular, with a lozenge-shaped head, terminating in a ball, and is 67 
feet high. Beyond the village of Ealnsea, and the cliff a short distance to 
the southward of it, the shore, skirted by low sand-hills, bends more 
westerly, and the Holderness coast finally ends at Spurn point, the northern 
boundary of the entrance to the river Humber. 
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* a common outlet for the numerous streams which 
collect the drainage of the greater part of Yorkshire and the mid-counties 
of England, is formed by a junction of the Ouse and Trent, 17 miles above 
Hull, or 36 miles from the sea,— here the Humber is rather more than a 
mile wide, and after an irregular course (but mostly in an E.N.E. direction), 
nearly doubles its width as it reaches Hull ; 2 miles farther down it turns 
abruptly, and runs S. by E. for 10 miles ; it then bends more easterly, and 
joins the sea as a stream 4 miles wide at high water. 

The Humber is confined for nearly the whole of its course between 
low embanked lands, from which the water has been progressively 
excluded by the process of silting or " warping," as it is here termed. 
Owing to the tortuous character of the river, and the amount of matter 
with which its waters are charged, the navigable tract is bounded by 
numerous shoals and extensive flats, and as the tide-streams are rapid 
and irregular (those of springs and neaps setting in many instances in 
different directions), and as the low flat fore-shores offer but few objects 
as sea-marks, the navigation of the Humber is considered difficult. Every 
means to simplify it have, however, been adopted by the Trinity-house of 
Hull, the river being well buoyed, beaconed, and lighted, and an efficient 
body of pilots is maintained. 



stands upon the right bank of the Humber 14 miles below 
Hull, and 7 miles above Spurn point. It is a very ancient borough, and 
its former prosperity is shown by its having furnished eleven ships and 
170 mariners to Edward HI. for the siege of Calais. Subsequently, its 
harbour became choked by sand ; decay followed, and its trade became 
absorbed by Hull ; but since 1801, when a dock was constructed at the 
mouth of Laceby beck, and connected with the navigation of the Humber 
by a straight outfall, the trade of the port has steadily increased. 

The chief article of import is timber ; there are also imports of raw 
cotton, corn, linseed, cattle, and sundries. Machinery is extensively 
exported, besides coal, manufactured bale goods, and general merchandise ; 
the export of coal (principally to the continent) increased between 1852 
and 1864 from 4,000 to 155,205 tons. There is a stated periodical trade 
by steamers with Cronstadt, Hamburg, Rotterdam, and Dieppe. The 
registered shipping of the port on the 1st January 1867 consisted of 258 
vessels of 15,248 tons, of which 16 vessels of 4,551 tons were steamers. 



* Bee Admiralty Flan of Entrance to the River Humber, with Flans of Kingston-upon- 
Hull and Grimsby, and views of lighthouses and beacons. No. 109. Scale, mile =1*5 
inches. By E. K, Calver, Master Rtt, assisted byE. C. Davison, R.N. 1851-2. Cor- 
rected to 1866. 
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The arrivals in 1866 were 1,138 vessels of 257,952 tons. Population, 
11,067 in 1861. 

Books. — The old dock is filled with fresh water by extensive inland 
drains, from which, unlike the water of the Humber, there is so little 
deposit, that it has only been necessary to clean the dock out twice since 
its formation. The depth in the lower part of the dock is 18 feet, and 
from thence to the town 14 feet. The lock is 150 feet long and 37 feet 
wide. The tide does not reach the gates until it has flowed 2 feet in 
the Humber. Before the dock was made, vessels of 5 or 6 feet draught 
only could reach the town at the highest tides, but now those of 16 and 17 
feet are commonly admitted into the dock, which is extensively and chiefly 
frequented by timber vessels. The lock and outfall are kept clear by 
occasional t sluicing. .. N.N.E. winds cause the highest tides at Grimsby, 
and those from N.N.W. the most sea, but the latter never to such an 
extent as to prevent the dock gates being opened. Vessels . entering the 
Humber with loss of anchors and cables, often run ashore upon the soft 
mud in front, without sustaining any injury. 

But the principal feature of Grimsby is the Royal dock, excavated by 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire railway company, between 
1847 and 1852, out of the flat foreshore to the eastward of the old dock. 
The object of this important work was the establishment of a great com- 
mercial port near the mouth of the Humber, so as to avoid the difficulties 
of its navigation. Locks connect the dock with a tidal basin formed by 
piers of open piling. The principal dimensions of this extensive work 

are as follows :— 

Dock and 
Timber Pond. West Lock. East Lock. Tidal Basin. 

Length, in feet - 2,330 300 200 1,000 

Breadth, in feet - 500 70 45 880 

Area, in acres 27 • • • • " 14 

Depth over sills, springs 25 feet 4 inches . . 26 feet 1 inch 
„ „ neaps 22 „ 2 „ . . 22 „ 11 inches. 

The dock is filled with fresh water from the old dock, but it is to be 
regretted that on account of the large quantity of mud deposited by the 
Humber water, considerable difficulty has been experienced in maintaining 
a sufficient depth at the entrance of and within the tidal basin. 

On the mass of solid masonry between the locks, a lofty square brick 
tower has been erected, for the purpose of giving the necessary height 
to a reservoir of water for working the lock-gates by hydraulic pressure ; 
the whole of the cranes, &c. along the sides of the dock are also 
worked by the same simple machinery. The tower (which is a striking 



nil the interior navigation of the west, while the Hull and Selby railway, 
formed in 1840, joins it to the great lines traversing the inland districts, 
Mid hence with the principal manufacturing and commercial towns of the 
kingdom. Hull is a chief inlet for corn, linseed, cotton, rapeseed, timber, 
wool, flax, hemp, iron, madder, and rags ; it also exports manufactured 
produce to the Low Countries, France, Germany, Denmark, and the whole 
of the north of Europe, and to these combined circumstances is owing its 
aspect of commercial bustle and prosperity. 

There are eight graving docks, two of which will admit* vessels of 
1,300 tons, three patent slips equal to vessels of 1,200 tons, and ship- 
building, both in wood and iron, is carried on. Steam communication is 
maintained with Antwerp, Boulogne, Bremen, Christiana, Copenhagen, 
1> «»tiic, Duukerque, Embden, Gottenburgh, Hamburgh, Kamper, Leer, 
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Petersburgh, Eiga, Rotterdam, Stettin, Stockholm, and Zwolle, as well as 
with all the principal places along the coast between Aberdeen and London. 
The whole trade of the port in 1866 consisted of the arrival of 4,411 
vessels, with a total of 1,076,403 tons ; of these 1,661 vessels of 334,669 
tons were from foreign. On the 1st of January 1867 the registered shipping 
of the port was 510 sailing vessels of 43,188 tons, and 107 steamers of 
43,070 tons. Numerous whalers formerly sailed from the port, but the 
number prosecuting this branch of industry is now reduced to eight. 
Population, 97,661 in 1861. 

Steamers ply constantly to the pier at New Holland, on the opposite side 
of the Humber, in connection with the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire railway ; and there are river steamers daily to Barton, Ferriby Sluice, 
Goole, Gainsborough, York, Thorne, and Grimsby. 

Vice-Consuls for most foreign nations are resident. 

Supplies. — All supplies are plentiful, and water may be filled by hose in 
the ferry-boat basin, and at other places. 

Books. — The town was formerly encircled by fortifications, but their site 

is now occupied by a chain of noble docks, connected at their extremities 

with the Hull and Humber. The Victoria dock, added to the number in 

.1853, was excavated out of the ground eastward of the Hull — it also 

communicates with both rivers. 

The dates of the construction of the various docks, their size, &c., are as 
follows :— 



Date. 
Queen's dock - 1778 


Length. 
Feet. 
1703 


Breadth. 
Feet. 
254 


Area 

A. B. 

9 3 


• 

p. 

29 


Vessels. 
100 


Basin - 


211 


80 





1 


22 




Lock - 


121 


38 


- 


— 


— 




Humber dock - 1809 


914 


342 


7 


24 


70 


Basin - 


258 


434 


6 


3 


35 




Lock - 


158i 


42 


- 


- 


- 




Prince's dock - 1829 


645 


407 


6 





5 


60 


Lock - 


120 


36^ 


- 


— 


- 




Railway dock- 1846 
Lock - 


720 


165 
42 


2 


3 


9 


30 


Victoria dock - 1853 


1440 


378 


20 





4 


125 


Basin (outer harbour) 
Half-tide basin - 


318 


348 


2 
3 


3 



7 





Old timber pond - 

New „ 


» » 




13 
11 


3 



4 
15 




West dock (being con- 
structed) - 


m 


23 


1 








springs, ana iu or iss teet at neap uaes. 

534 vessels of 33,970 tons belong to Goole, and in 1866 the arrivals 
■were 3,200 vessels with a total of 196,985 tons, of which 463 vessels of 
90,981 tons were from foreign ports. Population, 6,267 in 1861. 

There are such frequent changes in the channel of the number and 
Ouse between Hull and Goole, that a description of the pilotage would 
only tend to mislead. For this reason, and also on account of the rapidity 
of the tides, the services of a pilot should always be obtained. Seven or 
eight steam tugs constantly ply for towage between Hull and Goole. 

Docks, A. n. — Goole, constituted a port in 1827, is the property of the 
undertakers of the Aire and Gaidar navigation ; it owes its prosperity to 
being the outlet to the Aire and Colder navigation through the Knot- 
tingley and Goole canal, which was commenced in 1820 and opened in 
1826. In 1829, the Trustees of this Navigation entered upon the con- 
struction of a series of docks, called the Ship,- Barge, and Harbour docks. 
In 1840 the Steam-ship dock was formed, together with a large entrance 
lock ; in 1848 the Railway dock was added, and, at the same time, the 
Lincolnshire «nd Yorkshire railway led down a branch line to the port j 
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these docks communicate with each other and with the Ouse by three 
locks ; first, the Steam-ship lock, 264 feet long and 58 wide, with 19£ feet 
over the sill at high-water springs > the Ship lock, 119 feet long by 
33± feet wide, with 18 j feet over the sill at high water ; and, lastly, the 
Barge lock, 72 feet long and 2 If feet wide, with 21 feet over the sill. 
The aggregate area of the docks is 20 acres, and the river frontage of the 
whole, 1,090 feet in length, is faced with stone. There is also a dry dock, 
214 feet long and 58 feet wide, and a patent slip for repairs, and extensive 
ranges of warehouses fer bonded merchandise. The various gates, cranes, 
&c. are worked by hydraulic power ; and a large hoist has been con* 
structed to lift vessels carrying 35 tons of coal out of the water, and to tip 
their contents into ships loading. 

B9VMM pozvt and uohthovsu. — Spurn point, the southern ex- 
tremity of the coast of Holderness, consists of low sand-hills from 10 to 
20 feet only above high water, but it is well distinguished by the light- 
houses which stand upon it for marking the entrance to the Humber, and 
for leading in a fair-way from the south-eastward. The high lighthouse 
is a massive brick tower 96 feet high and painted dark red ; the light is 
white m& fixed, 93 feet above high water, and is visible at the distance of 
15 miles. The low lighthouse, which is now upon the inner side instead 
of the outer side of the point as formerly, bears N.W. £ N. distant 
158 yards from the high one, and shows a fixed red light from the bearing 
N.W. by N., cutting 2 cables north-east of the Sandhaile buoy, round 
northerly to S.E. by E. | E., on which bearing it cuts 1 cable north of 
Grimsby pier ; in other directions the light is white, and it is 54 feet above 
high water. 

oatjtxom'. — In consequence of the encroachments of the sea having 
endangered the stability of the high lighthouse, mariners are warned that 
it may be found necessary to discontinue the exhibition of the light there- 
from without an opportunity being afforded for giving due notice. In this 
event the point will be distinguished by the low light which shows all 
round, except where obscured by the high tower. 

A Xrffto-boat is stationed near the lighthouses. 

bwvmm auosT vassal, with Spurn painted on her sides, lies in the 
fair-way of the entrance to the Humber, and is generally called the New- 
sand float, from having originally been placed to mark a shoal of that 
name, but which has since been washed away. She is moored in 9 J fathoms, 
and at 88 feet above the water exhibits a white light revolving every 
minute ; a gong is sounded during foggy weather. From her, Kilnsea 
beacon appears midway between Easington church and mill, N. by W. £ W., 
Spurn low lighthouse open its breadth to the northward of the high light- 
house wall N.W. by W., and Louth spire open to the westward of Grain- 
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thorpe church S. W. by W. £ W. ; Flamborough head lighthouse is N. \ E., 
35 miles ; Kilnsea beacon, N. by W. \ W. 5-^ miles ; Banks No. 1 buoy, 
N. by E. | E. lf\ miles ; Banks No. 3 buoy, W.N.W., northerly, 2^ miles ; 
Spurn high lighthouse, N.W. by W. 3^ miles ; Bull Sand light-vessel, 
W. by N. | N. 4^ miles ; Chequer shoal buoy, West* northerly, 1^ miles ; 
Sandhaile buoy, S.W. \ S. 1^ miles ; Donna Nook beacon, S.W. 6 miles, 
and the Dudgeon light-vessel, S.S.E. £ E. 32 miles.* 

STOlTB bajtxs, or Binks, are connected with, and front Spurn point 
to the eastward. They are composed of shingle and sand, and their several 
portions, named Outer, Middle, and Inner, are partially uncovered at low- 
Water springs. A narrow channel is at times formed between the Inner 
bank and Spurn point, but it is only fit for the use of vessels of very light 
draught. 

Buoys.f — The east and south sides of the Stone banks are marked by the 
following buoys : — No. 1, Outer bank, the easternmost and outermost is a 
black nine-pin shaped buoy with staff and triangle in 27 feet, with 
Easington churcli well open to the northward of Kilnsea beacon, N.N.W., 
and the western windmill at Cleethorpe in line with Spurn point, 
W. by N. ; Spurn high lighthouse, W. by N. £ N., and Spurn light-vessel 
S. by W. | W., 1^ miles. 

No. 2, Middle bank, W. £ S. 1£ miles from Banks No. 1, is a black 
nine-pin with staff and globe in 27 feet, with Dimlington height just open 
to the westward of Kilnsea beacon, N. £ W., and Grimsby hydraulic tower 
in line with Spurn high lighthouse, W.N.W. 



* The following instructions have been issued by the Trinity House to the masters of 
light vessels : — 

In the event of any light-vessel being driven from her station, the master or mate, 
-whichever be in charge, is carefully to consider whether she has driven to such a distance, 
or in such a direction, as to make it dangerous to shipping to continue to show her lights ; 
and if the distance or direction be not such as to endanger the safety of vessels running 
on their course, the lights and balls are to be continued in the usual manner. 

But, should the light-vessel have driven so as to be of no use as a guide to shipping, 
the usual lights and balls are, in that case, to be discontinued, and two red lights substi- 
tuted, one at the end of the davit, forward, the other on a stanchion, beside the ensign- 
staff; and a red flare light is to be shown every quarter of an hour during the night. 

When vessels are observed from a light- vessel to be in distress, or to require assistance : — 

If in the day-time, two guns are to be fired on board such light-vessel, each at an 
interval of five minutes, and repeated every half hour until assistance be observed 
approaching. 

If in the night-time, two guns are to be fired on board such light-vessel at similar 
intervals, each followed by a white rocket thrown in the direction of the vessel in distress, 
and these signals are to be continued until the required assistance has been rendered. 

| The buoys of the Humber, numbered throughout, are black to the northward, and 
with black and white stripes to the southward ; those on the Chequer shoal and Middle 
-grounds have black and white rings. 
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No. 3, Inner bank, West, southerly, l£ miles from Banks No. 2, is a 
black nine-pin in 30 feet, with Dimlington cliff in line with Easington 
windmill, N. by E., and Grimsby hydraulic tower open of Spurn point, 
N.W. by W.JW.j Spurn high lighthouse, N.N.W. § W. ; Bull light- 
vessel, W. by N., l T ^j- miles. These buoys are all close to the Banks. 

cbisqubr shoal, a patch of stony ground half a mile in extent, 
with 18 feet upon it, is a mile to the southward of the Banks, and W. \ N. 
nearly If miles from the Spurn light-vessel. A buoy No. 1, with black 
and white rings, lies near its western side in 28 feet, with Easington 
windmill midway between Easington church and Dimlington cliff, N. £ E., 
Spurn low lighthouse open to the westward of the high lighthouse 
N.W. by N., and Bull light-vessel, N.W. by W. J W. 3 miles. 

SAjrDRAX&B is an extensive sandy flat or shelf projecting from the 
Lincolnshire coast, and forms the southern boundary of the navigation, 
at the entrance to the Humber. The north-east extremity is marked by a 
nine-pin buoy, No. 1, or Sandhaile, black and white stripes with staff and 
cage, lying in 24 feet, with the spire of South Somercoates church open a 
little to the southward of North Somercoates church, S. W., and Dimlington 
height nearly midway between Easington windmill and Kilnsea beacon, 
N. i W. ; Banks No. 1 buoy, N.E. by N. 3^ miles, and the Bull light- 
vessel, N.W., westerly, 4£ miles. 

boitna xrooK, the low point of Lincolnshire bounding the outlet of 
the Humber to the southward, is marked by a beacon 60 feet in height, 
formed of wood, painted red, and of a triangular shape, surmounted by a 
smaller triangular head. 

The life-boat stationed at this point has been very successful in saving 
life. A mortar is also kept here in case of wreck. 

BtJXXi saws, a little within Spurn point, and nearly in mid-channel of 
the entrance, is about 1 J miles long in a N.N.W. and S.S.E. direction, by 
| mile broad. The least water (about 13 feet) is near the centre of the 
shoal ; over the other portions there are from 2£ to 3 fathoms. 

A jlxoht V8SSBK, with Bull Sand painted on her sides, showing a fixed 
white light at 21 feet above the water, is moored near the south-east side 
of the shoal in 5£ fathoms, with Grimsby church open a little to the north- 
ward of the railway station at Cleethorpe W.N.W., and the life-boatmen's 
houses at Spurn in line N.E. by E. f E. ; Clee-ness buoy, N.W. J N. 
2\ miles; Spurn high lighthouse, E.N.E. 1^ miles; Spurn light-vessel, 
E. by S. | S. 4^ miles, and Sandhaile buoy S.E., easterly, 4£ miles. 
This vessel is fitted with a telegraph, by means of which all arrivals and 
departures are signalled to Grimsby, and from thence to Hull. 

A buoy, No. 2, Bull, striped black and white, lies in 18 feet, N.W., ^ of 
a mile from the light-vessel, and close to the north-east extremity of the, 



■noy*. — The outer edges of the Trinity and Sunk Bands ore marked by 
the following buoys :— 

No. 4, Lower Trinity, black nine-pin buoy, lies in 27 feet with the high 
lighthouse three times its breadth to the southward of the low lighthouse 
S.E. | E., and Dimlington height over the Storehouse upon Eaeington 
shore, NJN.E., easterly. 

No. 5, Upper Trinity, black nine-pin, lies in 24 feet with Spurn high 
lighthouse open its breadth to the eastward of the low lighthouse, S.E. f S., 
and Eaeington windmill midway between Winsett's farm and Eaeington 
church, N.E. $ E. 

CHi-OM saws is an extensive flat of loose stones and shingle, 
which projects from the Lincolnshire shore for 2\ miles abreast the village 
of Cleethorpe. 

Baoy*. — This turning point in the navigation is marked by a nine-pin 
buoy, No. 3, Clee-ness, striped black and white, and with a vane, lying in 
3 fathoms, with Humherston. church under the western of two distinct 
clumps of trees on the outline, S.W. ^ W., and Grimsby church just to the 
Westward of the eastern windmill in Grimsby marsh, W. § N. ; Burcom, 
No. 4 buoy, N.W. $ W. 1-& miles, said the Bull light-vessel, S.E. £ S., 2$ 
miles. There is only a depth of 8 feet a short distance within the buoy. 

No. 4, Burcom, nine-pin buoy, striped black and white,, lies on the edge 
of the flat a short distance below the Burcom sand, with Grimsby church 
just open to the southward of a factory chimney at Grimsby, W. by S., 
and Humberston church over the south end of Cleethorpe, S.S.W. 

midbis saws, broken into several portions, begins just within 
Spurn point, and bending slightly to the north-eastward, continues on for 
upwards of 5 miles nearly in mid-stream to abreast of Grimsby. It has 
Hawk and Sunk roads on its north side. Both the height and shape of 
tiiis shoal are subject to constant change, and its surface is generally very 
uneven. At present*(1866), it has 30 feet upon its lower end, or what is 
termed the Lower Middle, 15 feet upon the middle portion, and 17 feet 
upon its upper and. 
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. — The Middle is marked by two buoys ; Lower Middle, or 
No. 2, nun, black and white rings, in 30 feet, with Spurn high light- 
house four times its breadth to the southward of the low lighthouse, 
S.E. by E. £ E., and the five-sails mill at Cleethorpe open to the westward 
of the four-sails mill, W. £ S. 

Upper Middle, or No. 3, nun, black and white rings, in 18 feet, 
N.W., 2\ miles from the Lower Middle buoy, with Spurn high lighthouse 
its breadth open to the southward of the low lighthouse, S.E. £ E., and 
Grimsby church open to the westward of a factory chimney at Grimsby, 
W. £ S.; Burcom, No. 4 buoy,.W. \ N. l£ miles, and Sunk Spit buoy, 
N.W. i W. 4£ miles. 

burcom is a narrow sand skirting the outer edge of the broad muddy 
flat in front of Grimsby, from abreast the upper part of the Middle to 
within a couple of miles of Stallingborough kiln, a distance of 3 miles 
nearly. It is composed of firm sand which never shifts ; a considerable 
portion of it dries at low water. 

Buoys. — For the convenience of vessels proceeding to Grimsby, or 
Grimsby inner road, a. buoy striped black and white. No. 4, has been* 
placed near the lower end of the Burcom. Middle Burcom, No. 5, a 
buoy striped black and white, lies in 21 feet abreast the middle of the dry 
portion of the Burcom, and N.W. JW. 2 miles from No. 4 buoy, with 
Clee church open of the piers of Grimsby dock, S. £ W., and Killing- 
holme high lighthouse open to the westward of the south-east low 
lighthouse, N.W. £ N. 

A nine-pin buoy striped black and white, No. 6, Upper Burcom, lies out- 
side and above the upper part of the Burcom, in 21 feet, and N.W. g N... 
2 miles from No. 5, with Immingham church open to the westward of 
Stallingborough ferry-house W.N.W., and Killingholme high lighthouse 
open to the westward of the south-east low lighthouse, N.W. £ N. 

sum spit, above the Sunk sand, is the sandy projection from the 
south-west part of Sunk island. It is marked by a black nine-pin buoy 
with beacon, No. 6, which lies in 27 feet, with Patrington spire in 
line with the north end of Sunk trees, N.E. by E. J E., and Paul! 
church open of the jetty at Stone creek, N. by W.JW.j Holme buoy, 
N.W. i W. 2\ miles. 

STAMiirasoROvaB uasr. — A fixed white light is shown from 
one of the windows of Stallingborough ferry-house. Running up, with 

Notice. — " Shoals having grown up near the Floating Light Vessel which was tem- 
porarily placed to mark the wreck of the barque, sunk off Grimsby in March last, great 
care must at present be taken in navigating vessels in that part of the Humber. 

" Ships of large draught should open the high light at Killingholme a Utile to the 
southward of the South Low light, whilst navigating in the vicinity of the Floating 
Light Vessel."— Trinity House, Hull, 12th November 1868. 



are fixed at Stallingborough haven ; thy -southern pair, which are sur- 
mounted by globes, are near the Clump farm to the S.S.E, of Stalling- 
borougk kiln, 

A vessel while being tested is to carry two black balls at the fore, 
and ships in the vicinity should be careful to keep clear of her, and to 
avoid breaking her direct course. 

BOXism btdou, upon which there are from 7 to 9 feet at low water, 
ia the southermoat of the extensive mass of sands which front the eastern 
shore between Sunk Spit and the village of Paull. The general direction 
of the ridge ia parallel to the western shore, and it ia separated from the 
next aand above it, Foul Holme, by a narrow and unsafe channel. Some 
masses of soft clay, named the Clay Huts, project into the channel from 
the upper end of Holme ridge. 

Buoy*. — The south-west side of the ridge is marked by two buoys ; 
Holme ridge, or No. 7, black nine-pin, near its south-east extremity, in 
18 feet, with Ottringham spire in line with the entrance to Stone creek, 
N.E. J E., and Killingholme high lighthouse open a little to the north- 
ward of the south-east lower lighthouse, N.W. | W. 

Holme, or No. 8, black nine-pin, near its south-west elbow, and 
N.W. by W., northerly, -fa mile from the Holme ridge buoy, lies in ] 8 feet, 
with the Earl of Yarborough's mausoleum open to the westward of the 
shepherd's house near the battery, W.S.W., and Killingholme high light- 
house just open to the northward of the south-east lower lighthouse 
N.W. £ W. 

roui hoime and patjix. bauds are the lower and upper portions 
of one continuous mass; beginning abreast Stone creek, they extend north- 
ward for 2 miles, and then trend more northerly, joining the eastern 
shore a little below Paull village. A blind channel with depths of 
2 and 3 fathoms in it, separates the body of the sands from the shore 
of Sunk island. 

Buoy. — The west elbow of Foul Holme ia marked by Holme Hook, or 
No. 9, black nine-pin, in 24 feet, N. by W. § W. 1£ miles from the Holme 
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buoy, with Paull lighthouse on with Paull cliff, N. £ E., and Killingholme 
church in line with the south end of a cluster of trees to the westward of 
Killingholme lighthouses, West. 

North Holme, No. 10, black nine-pin buoy, lies in 21 feet, with St. 
Stephen's church spire at Hull just open of Skitter-ness, and Paull village 
wholly open of Paull cliff, N. £ E. 

uxAxiraHOMES ughthousbs consist of a high lighthouse and 
two low lighthouses, the latter termed respectively South-east and North, 
all standing close within the embankment on the west shore abreast Foul 
Holme sand. The high lighthouse and the north tower are painted dark 
red, the south-east tower is white, and they show jixed white lights. The 
high light is 68 feet above high water ; the south-east low light is 35 feet 
Above high water, and S.E. 207 yards from the high one ; when in line, 
they lead up the main channel of the Humber between the Middle, Sunk 
spit, and Holme ridge to the north-east, and the Bull sand, Clee-ness sand, 
Burcom, and Stallingborough flat to the south-westward. The north low 
light is 37 feet above high water, and N. by E., northerly, 264 yards from 
the high one ; when in line, they lead between Foul Holme and Paull 
sands to the eastward, and Skitter sand end to the westward. 

pauu uchbthovss, painted dark red, stands at the south end of 
Paull village ; the light is white and fixed, but red between Nos. 7 and 8 
buoys ; it is 36 feet above high water, and is intended for clearing Foul 
Holme and Paull sands, and for leading round Skitter sand end. 

SKZTTB& sand, forming a turning point in the navigation, is an 
extensive flat, which begins at Killingholme haven, and continuing with 
varying breadth to abreast Hull, confines the channel to the Yorkshire 
side. The southern tongue of this flat is named Halton, or Whitebooth 
Middle, and the Skitter, which is the most dangerous sand in the Humber, 
curves with great regularity upon its outer side ; the upper portion of it 
being connected with the southern shore to the westward of Skitter-ness. 
There is a depth of 18 feet upon Halton Middle, but a considerable portion 
of the Skitter dries at low water. 

Buoys. — The Skitter is marked by the following buoys near its outer 
edge, all in 15 feet at low-water springs : — Skitter sand end, or No. 7, 
striped black and white, N. £ W. 3 T %- miles from Holme Hook or No. 9 
buoy, and just below the lowest dry point of the Skitter, lies with Hedon 
church tower a little open to the northward of Paull lighthouse, 
N.E. by E. g E., and Killingholme high lighthouse just open to the west 
of the north low lighthouse, S. | W. 

Elbow, or No. 8, striped black and white, N. J W. three-quarters of a 
mile from No. 7, with Hedon church tower open to the northward of the 
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of Holy Trinity church, N.W. £ W., and the tower of the water-works 
at Stone ferry in line with the sailless mill on the Holderness road, 
N. by W. ; West Middle, or No. 11 buoy, N.W. by W.jff.^, mile. 

hebbleb. — Foul ground, in places half a mile from the shore, extends 
all the way from Paull cliff to near the river Hull, confining the navigable 
channel round the edge of the Skitter to a quarter of a mile in width. 
Preston Canch and several other patches are upon this shelf; but the 
Hebbles, the principal obstruction, 1J miles below the river Hull, is a 
Collection of loose stones, showing at low-water springs, with S fathoms 
close to it 

Bnoy*.— It is marked by Lower Hebbles, No. 11, Mack nine-pin buoy, 
which lies just outside it in IS feet, with Paull church and lighthouse in 
line, S.E. by S. j and Marneet church in line with Trinity-house farm, 
N.E. j Hebbles light-vessel, W. by S. one-third of a mile. 

Upper Hebbles, No. 12, black ninepin, lies in 18 feet with the large 
chimney of Kingston cotton mill in line with St Mark church, N.N. W.$ W, 
and the tower of Holy Trinity church over the west side of Victoria dock 
basin, N.W. by W. \ W. 

hebbles lioht vessei. * intended to lead up the channel round the 
Skitter, and to mark the position of the Hebbles shoal abreast, lies in 
18 feet at low water, on the edge of the Skitter, between Nos. 9 and 10 
buoys. She exhibits a red fixed light 16 feet above the water, and from 
her the Jew's cemetery at Marfleet is in line with the east end of a wood 
on the Holderness road, N.E. \ N., and St. James' church tower at 
Hull is its own breadth open of the west pier of Humber dock basin, 
N.W. by W. \ W. ; Hebbles buoy is E. by N. one-third of a mile ; Hook, 
or No. 10 buoy, N.W. JW.^ mile, and the West Middle, or No. 11 
buoy, N.W. by W., westerly, 1 mile. 

* It is proposed to remove the Hebbles light-vessel, and to discontinue using Paull 
light ; and in lieu thereof to establish leading lights on the shore to the southward of 
Paull, and also in the neighbourhood of Bedon haven. 
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The mibdli, as the eastern extremity of Hessle Middle is usually 
called, is the last of the dangers in the lower portion of the Humber 
needing description. This shoal (which occasionally dries at low-water 
springs) is composed of light moveable sand, and its shape and height 
vary. It is separated from the Skitter by the main navigable channel of 
the Humber, and it forms the southern boundary of Hull road. 

Buoy. — On its north side: — Lower West Middle, or No. 11, striped 
black and white, in 15 feet, N.W. by W. $ W., *fo mile from the Hook, or 
No. 11 buoy of the Skitter, lies with Drypool church midway between 
the piers of Victoria dock basin, N.N.W., and Wilberforce monument 
open to the northward of the tower of Holy Trinity church, N.W, ^ N. 

Upper West Middle, or No. 12, has lately been removed on account of 
its being constantly carried away by steamers. 

AVOBO&A.OB8 in the humsbr. — On account of the large column 
of rise and fall in the river, the state of the tide should always be borne 
in mind when taking up an anchorage. 

hawk boad between the Middle and Trinity sands, and extending 
from Spurn point to Patrington West channel, is 3 miles' long and half 
a mile wide. It affords shelter from winds between N.E. and S.E. ; it is 
frequented by loaded colliers with southerly winds, and by light colliers 
in northerly winds, but it should only be used as a temporary roadstead, 
for the sets of the tide-streams are cross and untrue, and it is difficult to 
keep an anchor clear. A vessel from the same cause has been known to 
snap her chain in a calm, it has also the additional disadvantage that it 
cannot be quitted by a sailing vessel with a south-west wind and flood 
tide. The bottom throughout consists of sand and shingle, with some 
patches of clay. In the lower part, the anchoring mark is Spurn light- 
houses in line, S.E. £ S. ; and in the upper part, the high lighthouse 
open a little to the eastward of the low lighthouse, in a depth of 7 to 
9 fathoms. 



road is by far the best anchorage in the Humber under 
every circumstance of wind and weather, and no vessel should take up 
a berth either above or below it in the winter. Heavy ships generally 
anchor in the stream of the Burcom buoy about half a mile below it, so 
as to avoid the weight of the tide. The bottom is clay coated with mud, 
and the depth 5 to 6 fathoms. 

Small vessels bound to Grimsby anchor in the Inner road within the 
Burcom, over a bottom of mud and soft clay. 

During the prevalence of strong easterly winds, as many as from five 
hundred to eight hundred sail have been anchored in Grimsby road. 

a 2 



Mk, formed as it is between Halton Middle and the 
Lincolnshire shore, has very little tide stream setting through it. It is 
used as the Quarantine ground, and by vessels which are unable to reach 
Hull with the last of the Hood. The proper anchorage is in 6 or 7 fathoms, 
with Patrington spire in line with Salthaugh trees, E. by S. ^ S., and 
Grimsby church just open to the southward of Stallingborough kiln, 
S. by E. \ E. 

PAira BOAS is a little below Paull cliff, and abreast Paull sluice. 
The ground is hard, and the tide streams through are rapid. It should 
be avoided, except on an emergency. A vessel driven out of it by the 
flood was wrecked upon Skitter sand. 

hxtii. boab is to the northward of the Middle. In using it, the only 
precaution necessary is not to anchor too near to the Hebbles, though the 
closer in the easier the tide. The bottom is mud and mad, and the depth 
5 to 6 fathoms. The upper part of the roadstead is too shallow for large 
vessels. 

PIX.OTB. — There are seven pilot vessels belonging to Hull, worked by 
seventy pilots and twenty-one apprentices and boys j the vessels are 
numbered from 1 to 7; one of them cruises from Spurn light-vessel, 
northward to Dimlington ; another from Spurn light-vessel southward to 
Donna Kook ; another in the lower part of the Humber ; and a fourth is 
stationed in Grimsby dock ; the remaining vessels are at Hull. They 
carry the usual pilot flag by day, and a white light at the mast-head by 

steam Tug*. — About twenty steam tugs ply on the Humber for the 
purpose of towing vessels in the river, and into and out of the docks and 
harbour. 

directions. — On ordinary occasions, vessels from the northward 
bound to the Humber should endeavour to close the land abreast 
Dimlington height, or Kilnsea, for both are well-marked portions of coast 
and with shores free from danger. Having sighted them, and shaped a 
course for the entrance, keep Dimlington height to the westward of 
N.N.W., or Kilnsea beacon to the westward of N. W. by N., so as to avoid 
the Outer Banks, and approach Spurn light-vessel on a S.W. by S. 
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bearing, passing on either side of her as convenient. From her the Bull 
sand light-vessel bears W. by N. | N. 4| miles, and in this track the 
black buoys on the Stone Banks must be left on the starboard hand, and 
the Chequer shoal buoy on the port hand. 

In working, stand towards the Stone Banks until Grimsby church 
appears in line with Bull light-vessel, W.N.W. Patrington spire open 
to the northward of Spurn point or island, N. by W. £ W., clears the 
Sandhaile to the eastward, and Grimsby church kept in line with the 
westernmost windmill at Clee Thorpe, N.W. £ W., will clear it to the 
north-eastward in 12 feet. 

In misty weather, steer in boldly for the land about Dimlington, keeping 
the lead going. When the height has been sighted, continue along the 
land to the southward until Kilnsea beacon is seen. Beyond this point 
the ground is uneven, and the soundings cannot be depended upon, but 
from a depth of 7 fathoms at If miles abreast the beacon, a South course 
for 3 miles will lead to the Outer Banks buoy, and if continued, to Spurn 
light-vessel, when proceed as before directed. 

A deep trench or gully half a mile wide, with 14 to 20 fathoms in it, 
runs through a flat of 6 and 9 fathoms in a W.S.W. direction towards the 
mouth of the Humber, passes just to the southward of the Spurn light- 
vessel, and then runs in a curved form in mid-channel and to the south- 
ward of the Bull. This gully is often made use of by the Humber 
captains when approaching the river from abreast in misty weather. 

8T wzobt. — While closing from the northward, keep the Spurn 
floating light bearing to the westward of S.W. ; pass to the southward of 
it, and when it bears E. £ N., and Spurn high light is N.N.W., a 
N.W. £ W. course for 3 miles will lead up to the Bull light. In working, 
keep the Bull light to the northward of W.N.W. in order to avoid the 
Stone Banks. If approaching the Humber from the south-eastward, keep 
Spurn low light obscured by the high lighthouse, N.W. £ N., until Spurn 
floating light bears N. by E. ; then make a W.N.W. course for 2 miles 
until the floating light bears E. J N., when a N.W. £ W. course for 
3 miles will lead up to the Bull light as before. 

caiTTXOir. — As a general rule, no vessel should enter the Humber 
except in charge of a pilot, when one can be obtained, for the land on 
either side is so low that few sailing or clearing marks can be given, and 
everything depends upon the correct courses and distances being made, to 
insure which, an intimate acquaintance with the set of the tide streams is 
necessary. A stranger, however, will do well to attend to the following 
special points : — • 

In entering the Humber, either running or working, due allowance 



During heavy on-shore gales, the proper sight track is to the southward 
of the Spurn light- vessel. 

North-west gales and a flood tide cause the highest sea at the mouth of 
the Humber ; vessels under these circumstances usually anchor between 
Easington and Kilneea, to avoid being driven to leeward to Lynn Deep, or 
to Yarmouth road. 

In strong northerly gales and flood tide, many accidents have happened 
from vessels not keeping close enough to the Stone Banks, for having both 
tide and wind on their beam, they fail to fetch into the mouth of the 
Humber, are thrown to leeward upon Sandhaile flat, let go their anchors in 
broken water, and are lost. 

Again, with southerly winds and ebb tide, vessels as often get upon the 
Stone Banks from not paying attention to the bearings of the Spurn and 
Bull sand light-vessels. The same accident also occurs to vessels from the 
southward with south-westerly winds running too far to leeward before 
hauling up, whereas, by keeping in a depth of 5 or 6 fathoms round the 
Sandhaile, they would have been led up to the Bull sand light-vessel. 

From armor ponrr to the bvioohl — If proceeding to Hawk road 
for shelter in easterly or north-easterly gales, give Spurn point a berth of 
half a mile, as it is too steep to be rounded by the lead ; having passed 
the point, steer in to the northward, and cross the line of the lighthouses. 
In entering by night, keep well over towards the Bull light-vesseL until 
Spurn lights have been brought to the eastward of N.E. ; Spurn point 
will then have been passed, and Hawk road may be entered. For a 
description of this anchorage, see page 99. 

In proceeding up the Humber, a N.W. by N. course for 2^ miles from 
the Bull light-vessel will lead to a fair berth abreast Clee-ness buoy, and 
N.W. by W. for about 2 miles farther to abreast Grimsby road and the 
lower end of the Burcom. When turning in the same district, the Middle 
buoys to the north-eastward, and the Bull, Clee-ness, and Burcom buoys 
to the south-westward, sufficiently point out the channel 

BT VIOHT, from near the Bull sand light, steer N. by W. jj W. for a 
mile, and bring Eollingholme lights in line bearing N.W., which is the 
leading mark through the channel nearly up to the lights, 

Grimsby and Sunk roads have been described on pages 99, 100. 
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From fee BUBOOM to fUe BMXTTWM SAlTS avi»<— Killingholme light- 
houses in line, N. W., is the mid-channel mark from the Bur com to Holme 
ridge. In working, open them a little either way, and be careful of Stal- 
lingborough flat, as it is steep-to. Standing towards the eastern shore, 
the Sunk spit, Holme ridge, and Holme buoys will mark the north-eastern 
boundary of the channel. 

Grimsby church in line with Stallingborough kiln, S. by E. £ E., is the 
mark from Holme ridge to abreast Killingholme haven. In working, open 
the church a little either way ; this will also clear the Clay Huts near the 
north-west part of the ridge. Their position is generally marked by the 
tide ripple. 

Paull village open of Faull cliff, N. by E., is the leading mark from 
abreast Killingholme haven to nearly up to the Skitter. In working, 
keep the village in sight : stand towards Foul Holme and Paull sands into 
4 fathoms, and towards Halton Middle and the western flat into the same 
depth. Caution must be observed while near the Holme hook, as it has 
extended to the north-westward of late years. 

ht xriGBT keep Killingholme lights in line N.W. until Paull light has 
been sighted ; then steer North, keeping it on the starboard bow till 
Killingholme high light and North low light are in line, S. by W., the 
mark for clearing Skitter sand end. 

CAurxoir. — The flood stream splits abreast Sunk spit, or No. 6, black 
beacon buoy, one portion setting strongly towards Holme ridge and 
through the main navigation, the other into the blind channel between 
Foul Holme sand and the shore of Sunk island. Should a vessel in light 
winds be drawn into the latter set, an anchor must be promptly let go. 

Whitebooth and Paull roads are described on page 100. 

From MUTTn savb bstb to hota. — The remainder of the channel 
up to Hull being curved and narrow, with rapid tide-streams setting 
through it, a number of marks are necessary ; but to a stranger the red 
buoys upon the Skitter, and the Hebbles light-vessel on the port hand, 
and the Hebbles black buoys on the Starboard hand, will be the surest 
guides. Great caution is necessary while in the vicinity of the Hebbles, 
for the flood stream sets directly upon the shoal. Paull church in line 
with Paull lighthouse, S.E. by S., clears its lower end, and the square 
tower of St. James church, at the upper part of Hull, in line with the 
corner of the Minerva hotel (the southernmost building near Humber 
dock), W.N.W., leads clear of its upper end. The stunted spire of the 
jail in line with the corner of the Minerva hotel, W.N.W., is the mid- 
channel mark between the Hebbles and Skitter. When above the Skitter, 



springs rise 18£ feet, neaps 15 feet, and neaps range ivf feet. At 
Grimsby at 5 1 36" ; springs rise 19£ feet, neaps 15J feet^ and neaps range 
11 feet. At KUlingholme at 6 h 2 m ; springs rise 19£ feet, neaps 15| feet, 
and neaps range 11£ feet. At Hull at 6* 29" ; springs rise 20f feet, 
neaps 16^ feet, and the range of neaps is llf feet. At Goole at 7 h 26" 
or 57" 1 after high water at Hull; springs rise I3£ feet, and neaps range 
9 feet. During freshes, the tide stream is said to run 5 or 6 knots 
per hour through Blacktoft road, and 3 to 4 knots over the river 
generally. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IIUMBER TO CROMER, WITH BOSTON AND LYNN DEEPS. 
Variation 20° 45' to 20° 0' West in 1869. 



The deep bay between, the coasts of Lincolnshire and Norfolk, indif- 
ferently termed Lynn Deep and the Wash, is for the most part occupied 
by numerous and dangerous sands, some lying out a considerable distance 
in the offing, and others skirting the main ; and through these the several 
rivers which empty themselves into the Wash find their way at low 
water. The rapidity of the tides in this inlet, and the low character of 
its shores, which, owing to the mist that almost constantly hangs about 
them, are generally indistinct from a moderate offing, render this the 
most difficult portion of the navigation on the eastern coast ; and an 
intimate acquaintance with it, and a more than common degree of vigi- 
lance is necessary when using it, to prevent accident. 

The coast.* — The western boundary of the Wash consists of extensive 
marsh lands, the northern portion of which is bounded by sand-hills, but 
the southern part is so low as to require embankments for its protection. 
From Donna Nook, at the entrance of the] Humber (page 93), the coast is 
fronted by sand-hills to Saltfleet, where there is a conspicuous windmill 
and much wood. 

Saltfleet was formerly a considerable market town, but the greater part 
of it was destroyed by an inundation of the sea. Abreast are some noted 
oyster grounds. A mortar is kept at Saltfleet in case of wreck. 

Theddlethorpe, — The coast to the southward of Saltfleet consists of 
the same character, and several churches appear behind it; those of 
East and West 
Theddlethorpe 
stand promi- 
nently forward, 
near the coast- 
line, and a clump of trees is seen between them when East Theddlethorpe 
church is on a W.S.W. bearing. 

Trusthorpe church also is close behind the sand-hills, with a black 
windmill and a long high sand-hill a little to the 'northward, and a coast- 




East and "West Theddlethorpe Churches, W.S.W. 



* See Admiralty Chart of East Coast of England, Sheet IV., Trusthorpe to Cromer, 
with views. No. 1,455. Scale, mile » 0-5 inch. By Captain Hewett, B.N., 1828. Par- 
tially corrected to 1867. 




to the southward of the point, which may readily be 

known by these objects. Within the point, Addle- 

thorpe and Ingoldmells churches, need as marks for the 

swatchway between the Docking shoal and Burnham Ingoldmrfia church, 

flats are very plain objects. 

The remainder of the coast to Gibraltar point is low, few of the sand- 
hills being 20 feet high, and several windmills are 
seen a little distance behind them. Winthorpe church 
is a bold object, but the stunted square tower < 
Skegness church will scarcely be seen above the-* 
sand-hills from any direction. From Gibraltar — 
point to the head of the Wash, the shore is low 
and embanked. Winthorpe Church, W.N.W. 

tire Boat*, mortars, &e. are stationed at Theddlethorpe, Sutton, and 
Skegness. 

BAxaass on the coast. — All the coast above described is fronted 
by a shoal-water flat of varying breadth, upon which is Ilosse sand, near 
Donna Nook, with from 1 foot to 6 feet over it. ATped can buoy, marked 
Rosse spit, lies in 4 fathoms, with a clump of trees in the marsh open 
north of a small house, the second north of Donna Nook beacon, W. £ N. j 
Saltfleet mill, S.W. by W. 5^ miles ; Donna Nook beacon, W. £ N. 
4-iV miles ; Sandhaile bnoy, N.N.W. J W. 3J miles; Spurn high light- 
house, N.N.W. -JW. 7£ miles; Spurn light-vessel, N. \ W. 4-$} miles; 
Protector buoy, S.S.E. 7?V mi ks- 

Theddlethorpe Middle, and the Clay Huts, uneven patches of ground 
near Theddlethorpe and Trusthorpe, are too close in to need special 
description. There are, however, several shoals in the offing, as follow s — 

SaltCeet, Tbeddlethurpfi, and Trnatliorpe Overfall* are patches with 
2i to 4 fathoms upon them, lying out from 2 to 5 miles from the main, 
abreast the respective places from which they take their names ; all lie 
inshore of the track of large ships, and there is plenty of water oyer them 
for small vessels. 
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moTicroE ovnvAWs, 3 miles outside of Saltfleet Overfalls, 
consist principally of a ridge of sand extending in a north and south 
direction for 2 miles, with only 9 feet upon the shoalest part, but having 
7 fathoms on each side within the distance of a mile ; Saltfleet mill is 
N.W. by W. | W., 8 miles from the middle of it. Lying so far off shore, 
it is greatly in the way of vessels proceeding from the Humber to Lynn 
Deep. 

A spiral buoy, striped black and white, lies in 4£ fathoms 3 cables 9 
lengths to the eastward of the shoalest part of the sand; from it a 
grove of trees in line with West Theddlethorpe church bears W.JN.; 
South Somercotes church spire is open northward of Satlfleet mill, 
N.W. by W. £ W. ; Donna Nook beacon, N.W. £ W. 10£ miles ; Spurn 
light-vessel, N. by W. £ W. ll£ miles, and Inner Dowsing buoy, 
S. by E. | E. 8i miles. 

xmrsB Dowsnrct is an extensive shoal, S.S.E., 6£ miles from the 
Protector Overfall ; it is 5 miles S. by W. £ W., and N. by E. £ E., 
is narrow, and has for the most part a depth of only 4 to 6 feet over it 
at low water. A gully, with 10 to 16 fathoms in it, runs parallel to the 
Inner Dowsing, a mile within it ; outside the shoal, the depth is 10 or 11 
fathoms over even ground. There is, besides, a cluster of 2-fathoms 
patches named the Inner Dowsing Overfalls, a mile to the westward of its 
north extremity, and a detached 3-fathoms ridge a mile to the south- 
eastward of the south extremity. These dangers are in the fairway of 
vessels bound to Lynn Deep. 

A black nun buoy with staff and ball lies upon the north end of the Inner 
Dowsing in 5 fathoms, with Trusthorpe church, N.W. by W. £ W. 10J 
miles ; Boston bar, S.W. £ W. 12 miles]; and Lynn Well light-vessel, 
S.W. $ S. 17£ miles ; Protector buoy, N. by W. § W. 8£ miles; Dudgeon 
light-vessel, S.E. by E. 14£ miles ; South Dowsing buoy, S. by W. £ W. 
5^ miles. 

A conical buoy,, the South Dowsing, with black and white rings, is in 
6 fathoms at the south end of the Inner Dowsing, with the south end of 
Welton Wood just open to the northward of the Old Hotel, W. by N. £ N.; 
Ingoldmells Church, W. by N. (northerly) 8^- miles ; Inner Dowsing 
buoy, N. by E. £ E. 5^ miles ; Docking buoy, E. £ S. 4^ miles ; Burn- 
ham Flats buoy, South 4^ miles, and Lynn Well light-vessel, S.W. 
(westerly) 12^ miles. 

tzdaJm btrmamb, — Between the Spurn and Inner Dowsing the 
flood-stream sets S.S.W., but near the Inner Dowsing the flood-set is 
S.W. by W., and that of the ebb, N.E. by E. 

Skegness Miadie, — The flat which fronts the Lincolnshire coast (already 
alluded to) shelves gradually from the main ; to the 4-fathoms edge the 



here and ride securely, and vessels have also been known to ride safely 
in it in strong north-easterly gales, the roadstead, however, is not so avail- 
able since Wainfieet swatchway has become closed, for it is now a blind 
channel without a southern outlet. In entering from the northward, 
keep within a mile of the land, and anchor with Gibraltar house from 
West to W.N.W. three quarters of a mile distant, in 2£ fathoms, mud and 
clay. In every part of the road the anchors hold well, and the farther np 
the less sea, 

CAUTION. — The seaman must be careful in entering Wain fleet road, 
not to get within Skegness Middle, a mistake often made. A depth of 
3J fathoms will lead outside it. 

waiktlbbi HAttBOtrx is formed by the outlet of the river Steeping, 
which passes Gibraltar point with a winding course to the south-west 
and south-eastward, and then discharges itself into Wainfieet road. The 
entrance is marked by three red buoys on the port hand, and two black 
buoys on the starboard side, and the channel farther in is beaconed by 
stakes. The bar is five feet above low water ; it has consequently 15 
feet over it at high-water springs ; there is 12 feet in the channel as far 
as Gibraltar house, and S feet at the sluices, 1^ miles above it, where the 
navigation ends, but owing to the small amount of back-water, the channel 
throughout is very narrow. 

wa.itifi.eet, 5 miles in -shore of Gibraltar point, is scarcely visible 
from the sea. Before the decay of its harbour it was a place of importance, 
and supplied two ships of war to the expedition against Brittany in 1359. 
Now it has but a small coal trade, and employs only a few vessels. 
Fishermen act as pilots for the place when required. The principal 
difficulty in entering is occasioned by the irregular set of the flood-tide 
across the entrance channel. 

waimieet swatchway, a narrow passage which occasionally opens out 
between the Inner Knoll or Knock and Wainfleet sands, thus connecting 
Wainfieet road with Boston Deep, is now (1867) blocked up, and the 
buoys have been removed, with the exception of a red one, which marks 
the inner end of the Knock sand. 
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BOSTON DEEP. 
Boston Deep begins abreast Skegness, and terminates at Clay Hole, 
near the entrance of the Witham ; it is about 14^ miles in length, with an 
average width of one mile, and is bounded by Boston Knock, the Knoll, 
Wainfleet sand, and the extensive flat skirting the main, to the north* 
westward, and by the Dogs Head, Long sand, and other sands, partly 
dry at low water, to the south-eastward* The general depths throughout 
the Deep vary between 5 and 6 fathoms, 

bostost bab, as the entrance to Boston Deep is called, is a passage 
one-quarter of a mile wide, between lower portions of Boston Knock and 
Dogs Head sands, which lie in a direction nearly parallel to the shore ; 
{he former sand is uncovered at about half ebb, and the latter also dries 
at low water ; both are subject to change. The channel across the bar is 
marked by two black nun buoys, named Outer and Inner Knock (the 
former with a ball), on the Knock or starboard hand in entering, and by 
two red nun s buoys, named Outer and Inner Dogs Head, on the Dogs 
Head or port hand. The position of these buoys may always be relied 
on, as they are shifted immediately any change occurs. There is an 
average depth of 8 feet upon the bar at low-water springs. 

Buoys. — The north-western boundary of Boston Deep is clearly defined 
by eight black buoys, two of which are upon the Inner Knock or Knoll, 
and the remainder are distributed along the side of the fiat, at the respec- 
tive distances of 1£, 4, 5£, 7J, 9, and lOf miles from the Inner Knoll 
buoy ; the south-westernmost buoy, named High Horn, has a staff and 
ball, and lies with Boston and Freiston churches in line. Vessels bound 
to Boston usually anchor abreast, or a little above this buoy.* 

The sands on the south-eastern side of the Deep are not marked, with 
the exception of there being a white buoy near the west spit of the Long 
sand abreast the Scullridge, and a red buoy on the Bar sand ; but the 
ripple over them, and the distance from the buoys on the opposite side, 
will indicate their position. 

Beniiiidffe, 6 miles within Boston bar, is a narrow sand in the middle 
of the Peep ; it dries at low water, and is 2\ miles long, from a depth 
of 3 fathoms at each end. The shoalest part is marked on the north side 
by three red buoys, named Outer, Middle, and Inner Scullridge. 

The channel between the Scullridge and the north-western fiat (the 
passage generally used) is only one-third of a mile wide ; the buoys on 
the Scullridge must be left on the port hand in entering. 

DXBBcnovB. — Boston bar bears S.W. \ W. 12 miles from the 
Inner Dowsing buoy ; W. by S. llf miles from the Docking buoy; 

* See Admiralty Plan tfLjim and BoctonDeef* Ko. 108. Scale, mile « 0*9 inch, 
Bjr the late Captain Hevett, BJf ., 1828. Partially corrected to 1847. 



eastward, for but few accidents hare been known to happen from doing 
so. Vessels drawing 7 feet may pass it at any time of tide in moderate 
weather, and those of 12 or 13 feet at the first-quarter flood. It is usual 
to keep on the Dogs Head side, as the bar is there narrower, and the 
water deeper; and should a vessel touch the ground, the flood-stream 
would set her from the shoal instead of upon it. 

caution. — In approaching Boston bar, it is necessary to guard against 
shifting ridges of sand that sometimes form a quarter of a mile to the 
northward of Boston Knock buoy. 

As Boston bar is not lighted, no vessel should attempt to cross it at 
night. 

Above the Dogs Head and Knoll buoys, the Deep becomes wider, and 
the black buoys marking the north-western fiat will be passed in suc- 
cession j the course, at first S.W., trending more westerly with each 
succeeding buoy. In working, tack on the first shoal cast, as both sides 
are steep, and, having arrived at the High Horn buoy, anchor and obtain 
a pilot. 

Vessels formerly anchored in Clay Hole, on the north-west side of the 
Herring sand, but this anchorage has silted up considerably of late years, 
and there is now only 5 or 6 feet depth in it at low water. Here the 
Boston pilot vessel rides. In winter nights she carries a bright light 
during the flood, and until half-ebb. 

During north-east gales there is considerable weight of sea in the Deep 
from half-flood to half-ebb, but, as a general rule, it is observed that the 
farther up the less sea. In northerly gales, vessels ride more securely in 
Boston Deep than in the more exposed anchorage, Lynn road. The best 
position is above the Scullridge, where there is ample room, and the 
bottom is sand and clay; below the Scullridge, the bottom is sand and 
loose stones. Boston' Deep is also specially available for vessels that have 
lost their anchors, and are unable to reach the Humber, Tor they may be 
laid ashore upon the soft grouud abreast Clay Hole without sustaining 
any damage. 
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i. — Off Boston bar the flood-stream sets W.S.W., and the ebb 
E.N.E. ; both run strongly through the swatchways across the Long sand 
when it is uncovered ; with this exception, the sets are generally fair up 
and down the Deep, and both streams cease at the time of high and low 
water upon the shore. At Clay Hole, springs rise 2l£ feet, and neaps 
12 or 14 feet, for which due allowance must be made when taking up an 
anchorage. 
For Boston South channel, Boston and Spalding, see pages 121, 122, 123. 

LYNN DEEP. 

Dogs Head, Long sand, and Roger, the sands which form the south- 
eastern boundary of Boston Deep, constitute also the north-western boun-<- 
dary of Lynn Deep ; they partly dry at low water, and all are very steep 
to the south-eastward; this is especially the case about the hook or 
elbow of the Long sand. These sands are separated from each other by 
several half- tide and low- water swatchways, named the Parlour, Race,, 
and Spitway, passages, well known to the coasters, but too obscure for a 
stranger to use. 

lTmr urocx lies abreast of and nearly parallel to the Dogs Head, 
the channel between them being a little more than a mile wide, with 
5 and 6 fathoms in it. This shoal is If miles long in a N.N.E. and S.S. W. 
direction ; 5 feet is the least water upon it, and it is steep-to on both 
sides. It is very much in the way of vessels bound up the Deep. 

Buoys. — Two buoys, separated by a mile, mark its extremities. 

North Lynn Knock, black and white rings, with staff and globe, lies 
in 4£ fathoms, with a large building next west of the coast-guard station 
its width to the northward of a wood on the back land, N.N.W. J W. j 
Skegness church over north end of a sand hill, N.W. by N. ; Burgh 
church open northward of a house with a flagstaff, and in a gap of the 
sand hills, N.W. i N. ; South Lynn Knock buoy, S.S.W. £ W. 1^ miles ; 
Boston Knock buoy, N. by W. £ W. 2-j% miles ; Burnham Flats buoy, 
E* i N. 6^7 miles ; Docking buoy, E.N.E. 11^ miles ; Inner Dowsing, 
buoy, N.E. | N. 14 miles. 

South Lynn Knock, black and white stripes, lies in 4J- fathoms, with 
Hunstanton lighthouse in line with the middle of a long wood, S. f W.* 
and a mill on the back land in line with a house at the north end of a 
wood next west of Burgh church, N.W. f N. ; Burnham Flats buoy, 
E. by N. 7-j^ miles ; Inner Dowsing buoy, N.E. £ N. 14 miles ; the 
Outer Dogs Head buoy, North 2} miles 5 and Lynn Well light-vessel, 
S.W. i S. 3} miles. 



with Docking poorhouse touching the south side of Ringstead windmill, 
S. Ly E. J E. ; a gap in Scdgeford wood in line with Hunstanton 
terrace, S. by E. ^ E. ; and Ingoldmells mill open to the westward of 
Winthorpe church, North ; Hunstanton lighthouse, S. f E. .5-, s u miles ; 
Sunk buoy, S.S.W. 4 miles ; South Lynn EJaock buoy, N.E. by N. 
8^j miles j Docking buoy, N.E. by E. 15 T a ff miles ; Burnham Ridge buoy, 
N.E. by E. $ E. 8-^ miles; Burnham Flats bnoy, E.N.E. 10^ miles; 
outer buoy of the Roaring Middle, S.W. by W., nearly 5£ miles, and 
the Roger buoy at the entrance of Boston South channel W. by S. £ S, 
7f miles. No vessel should attempt to pass to the north-westward of her. 

The south-eastern side of the entrance to Lynn Deep is bounded by an 
extensive mass of shoals, projecting in a triangular form from the coast of 
Norfolk. To the eastward they are broken and irregular, gradually 
shelving into deeper water ; but their north-western edge is contiguous, 
well denned, and very steep, the lead, while passing over it, quickly 
falling from 2 fathoms into 7 or 10 fathoms. 

BOCKZWO shoal, the north -easternmost of these dangers, lies more 
than 10 miles from the main abreast Ingoldmells point, and a channel 
2\ miles wide, with 13 and 14 fathoms in it, separates it from the ridge 
near the south tail of the Inner Dowsing. This shoal is triangular, and, 
considering a depth of 4 fathoms as its boundary, it extends from its 
south-western point 5 miles north-easterly, and 6 miles south-easterly. 
It nearly dries at its south-west end, and there are several one fathom 
and two fathom patches distributed over its irregular surface. 

A chequered black and white nun buoy, with staff and inverted triangle, 
lies in 9£ fathoms near the north extremity of the Docking ; from it the 
north buoy of Race bank bears E, \ S. 2£ miles ; Inner Dowsing buoy, 
N.N.W. £ W. 6£ miles; South Dowsing buoy, W. i N. 4-fc miles; Burn- 
ham Ridge buoy, S.W. by W. 7£ miles ; and Lynn Well light-vessel, 
S.W. by W. i W. 16 miles ; Hunstanton lighthouse, S.W. ± S. 18^ miles ; 
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Burnham Flats buoy, S.W. £ S. 5-^ miles ; Boston bar, W. by S. 11^ 
miles ; South Bace bank buoy, S.E. f S. 10 miles ; Blakeney Overfalls 
buoy, S.S.E. 16J miles. 

The West Docking buoy, with black and white stripes, lies at the west 
end of Docking shoaMn 6 fathoms, with Burnham Flats buoy S.W. by 
W.JW.^ mile ; South Dowsing buoy, N. f W. 4^ miles, and Dockiug 
buoy, N.E. | N. 5^ miles. 

buritham szbgb is a small shoal 2 miles to the westward of the 
swatchway between Docking shoal and Burnham flats ; it is very narrow, 
has 3 fathoms over it, and from its oblique position with respect to the 
direction of the tide stream, it is always well marked by a ripple. 
Another shoal patch has recently formed to the south-westward of the 
Ridge, having only 12 feet over it at low water. 

A black buoy lies near the north-west end of the Ridge in 8 fathoms, 
with Ringstead windmill in line with Holme church, S.S.W. £ W., and 
Burnham Norton church over the middle of the high part of the Scald head, 
S. | E. ; Hunstanton light, S.W. by S. 11-^j- miles ; North Lynn Knock 
buoy, W. \ S. 4^ miles ; Docking buoy, N.E. f E. 7-fo miles ; Inner 
Dowsing buoy, N. by E. J E. 12 miles ; Burnham flats buoy, E. § N. 
2 miles, and Lynn Well light vessel, S.W. by W. § W. 8£ miles. 

BUBimAM f&ats, to the south-west of Docking shoal, are separated 
from it by a swatchway more than half a mile wide, with a low-water 
depth of 5 fathoms in it. The flats are connected with the shore of 
Norfolk ; their north-west side, as in the case of the Docking, is steep, 
while their surface is very irregular, with only £ to 1 fathom water over 
the greater portion of it. 

A black and white rings nun buoy with staff and diamond lies in 10 
fathoms at the north-east extremity of the flats, and marks the south-west 
boundary of the swatchway. At it, Addlethorpe church is open thrice its 
length to the northward of Ingoldmells church, N. W. j W. ; Hunstanton 
lighthouse, S.W. £ S. 12^ miles ; Burnham Ridge buoy, W. £ S. 1^ miles ; 
North Lynn Knock, W. £ S. 6^ miles ; Boston bar, or Outer Knock buoy, 
W. by N. £ N. 7^ miles ; Docking buoy, N.E. 6 miles ; West Docking 
buoy, N.E. by E. J E. ^ mile ; South Dowsing buoy, N. 4 T V miles ; 
South Race buoy, E. by S. | S. 11 miles ; Sherringham buoy, S.E. £ E. 
23 miles ; Blakeney Overfalls buoy, S.E. 14| miles ; Blakeney church, 
S.S.E. | E. 18£ miles, and Lynn Well light-vessel, S.W. by W. £ W. 
10 miles. 

Wooipack, Middle, and Sunk. — From the swatchway, the steep north- 
western face of Burnham flats (slightly concaved) extends S.W. by W. £ W # 
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between Burnham flats and the shore. 

renier and Middle are similar patches upon the edge of the flats, 
2^ miles to the south-westward of the Sunk. The former is marked by a 
black buoy, and the latter by a red buoy, while another red buoy named 
the Bull Dog lies a mile to the W.S.W. ; but further notice of them is 
unnecessary, as they are out of the way of the main navigation. 

Tbe KBAD of im deep is occupied by extensive sands, mostly 
trending to the north-eastward ; they are separated from each other by 
narrow channels, the remains of former outlets of the Oase, the river 
having gradually worked its way to the westward. The Ferrier, Pandora, 
Middle bank, Seal, and Thief sands (the last-named marked by a life- 
beacon), dry in several instances 8 and 10 feet. The Soaring Middle and 
Whiting, the westernmost of this group of sands, form together the south- 
east boundary of the approach to Lynn West channel and road. 

kiddle is a narrow bank with 9 feet upon it, and 5 and 6 fathoms 
about it, S.W. by W. £ W. 4£ miles from Lynn Well light-vessel, and one 
mile below the Roaring Middle. There are no buoys upon it, though it is 
in the way of vessels of heavy draught proceeding to Lynn or Wisbeach. 

KOAJttiwa middle is 3 miles long in a S.W, by W. and N.E. by E. 
direction ; it is very narrow, and is awash at low water. 

buots^-A large nnn buoy, black, with a staff and ball, lies in 5 fathoms 
near its north-east end, with Bingstead windmill in line with the largest 
white mark upon the face of the west end of Hunstanton cliff, E.S.E., 
and Boston church open a little to the westward of Freiston church, 
N.W. by W. J W. ; Lynn Well light-vessel, N.E. by E. 5£ miles, and 
Hunstanton light-house, E. by S. £ S. 5-f% miles. The western edge 
of the Roaring Middle is afterwards marked by a tall black nine-pin 
buoy, and by two black can buoys, each succeeding buoy bearing more 
southerly. 

wnrrnro is in continuation from the Roaring Middle to the south- 
westward, and the greater portion of it dries at low-water springs. It 
bends gradually round from the south-west to the southward, its inner or 
south-western face forming the north-eastern boundary of Lynn road. A 
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iife-beacon* was erected in 1812 near this side of the sand, and it is further 
marked by several black buoys, following in continuation those upon the 
Roaring Middle. 

The shoals bounding the approaches to Lynn, Wisbeach, and Boston 
will be noticed under the heads of the several ports. 

DiRBCTXOirs. — Vessels bound up Lynn Deep pass between the Docking 
and Inner Dowsing, or between the latter shoal and the coast of Lincoln- 
shire. The channel to the westward of Lynn Knock cannot be recom- 
mended as safe, for it is narrow ; a strong in-draught into Boston Deep 
sets across it, and no good marks for it can be given. 

The swatchway between the Docking shoal and Burnham flats is 
N.W. (northerly) 15 miles from the Bell buoy at the east end of Blakeney 
Overfalls. Addlethorpe church open thrice its length to the northward of 
Ingoldmells church, N.W. f W., leads through close to the beacon buoy 
upon Burnham flats. 

The inn at the north-west corner of the new village of Hunstanton 
St. Edmunds (see view on page 137) showing to the westward of Hun- 
stanton lighthouse, S.W. £ S., leads between the Docking and the Inner 
Dowsing, and clear of the north-western edge of Burnham flats nearly up 
to the Woolpack, or until Lynn Well light-vessel has been brought on a 
W. by S. bearing, when it is advisable, if working, to stand to the west- 
ward so as to avoid the Woolpack, Middle, and Sunk. A vessel should 
not go into less than 7 fathoms when standing towards the Woolpack and 
the Middle, nor towards the Sunk into less than 10 fathoms, as they are 
steep-to. 

It must be remembered that the inn showing to the westward of Hun- 
stanton lighthouse, S.W. \ S., leads to the eastward of Burnham ridge, 
and of the shoal with 2 fathoms upon it, which has recently formed to the 
south-westward of the ridge. 

Snettisham spire (see view, page 137), in line with Hunstanton light- 
house, S. by W. £ W., leads to the eastward of the sands forming Boston 
bar, and also of Lynn Knock. 

Pass to the south-eastward of Lynn Well light-vessel whether running 
or working, and keep her to the westward of S.W. by S. while closing 
her, and to the northward of E. by N. after she has been passed for about 
4 miles, but beyond that distance she must be kept to the northward of 
E.N.E. to clear the Roger. From the light- vessel, the north-east buoy of 
the Roaring Middle is S.W. by W. nearly 6\ miles. 



* There are life-beacons upon several of the sands seaward of Lynn road ; they are 
shifted occasionally as the sands alter in form and height, 
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appears o.m. cy yv.,tne proper oearing tor closing ner; pass to tne soutn- 
eastward of the light-vessel And keep her hearing E.N.E., and when the 
colour of Hunstanton light changes from white to red, anchor in 8 or 9 
fathoms, and wait for day. 

CAtmoir, — As the bottom in Lynn Deep is irregular, and the tide- 
streams are rapid, a careful attention to clearing marks and bearings is 
absolutely essential, as well as a frequent use of the lead. Owing to a 
neglect o£ these precautions, vessels from the coast of Lincolnshire bound 
to Lynn have crossed the Deep, and become wrecked upon the shore of 
Norfolk. A depth of 9 fathoms leads 'outside Lynn Knock, when a S.W. 
course made good will ensure the Well lighUvessel being sighted. 

It must also be borne in mind that the flood-stream sets through the 
swatchways into Boston Deep at the rate of 4J knots in springs, and 
9.\ knots on neaps, from anywhere near Lynn Knock or the hook of the 
Long sand. Also, from neglecting the bearing of Lynn Well light while 
running up the Deep, several vessels have become wrecked upon the east 
side of the Roaring Middle. 

reams. — The sets of the tide -streams in Lynn Deep are 
Between the Docking and Inner Dowsing the direction of the 
first of the flood is S.W., it then gradually draws towards W. by S. until 
high water. Outside the Docking and Dowsing there are rotatory tides 
which never slack, and which run during springs at an average rate of 
2\ knots per hour— first quarter flood setting S.E., half flood S.W., last 
quarter flood and first quarter ebb, West to N.N.W., and half ebb to 
low water N.E. to E.8.E. Near the Woolpack and Sunk the flood sets 
W.S.W., and the ebb E.N.E, ; while from the Sunk along the south-east 
side of the Deep, they are respectively S.W. and N.E. At Lynn Knock 
.and the hook of the Long sand, the flood seta W. by S., and the ebb 
E. by N. In the body of the Deep above the Well light-vessel, the 
general sets are W.S.W. and E.N.E., and the farther to the westward the 
more westerly is the set ; this is due to the in-draugbt through the 
swatchways of the Long sand before alluded to. The rise of the tide in 
the Deep, also, is so considerable, that caution is necessary to make due 
allowance for it while taking up an anchorage. 

Directions for Lynn West channel and Lynn, are on page 117, and 
those for Wisbeach channel and Wisbeach on pages 119, 120. 
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HEAD OF THE WASH. 

XiTmr WB8T CHANirxHb leading to Lynn road, has the Roaring 
Middle and Whiting to the eastward, and Wisbeach Middle and Westmark 
Knock to the westward. 

Buoys.*— The buoys marking the Soaring Middle and Whiting have 
already been described on pages 114, 115. On the west side there is first 
the Bar buoy {quartered black and white) at the eastern extremity of 
Wisbeach Middle, W.S.W. 3£ miles from the outer buoy of the Roaring 
Middle ; the next is the bell buoy, white, at the~north-east end of West- 
mark Knock. The channel to Wisbeach is between these buoys, and 
then the eastern side of Westmark Knock up to Lynn road, is further 
defined at short intervals by white buoys. 

direction's. — Lynn West channel has from 7 to 5 fathoms in it ; it 
is little more than a quarter of a mile wide, and, with the exception of 
Wisbeach bar buoy, has white buoys to the westward, and black buoys 
to the eastward. The land within view is so low, and bare of available 
objects, that no marks can be given for navigating the channel, but the 
tide sets fairly through it, and the buoys are closely placed. Having 
arrived abreast the outer end of the Roaring Middle, the course will be 
S.W. J W., changing gradually at the Whiting to S.W., S.S.W., and 
South. 

caution. — No vessel should enter the West channel at night, except 
under the guidance of a pilot ; for, owing to not keeping near the edge 
of the Roaring Middle while working, several wrecks have taken place in 
the blind channel behind Wisbeach Middle. 

xmrar road. — The best anchorage in Lynn road is from a short berth 
to the southward of the Whiting buoys to abreast the Thief beacon, in 
3J fathoms over mud, sand, and clay, in which the anchors hold well. 
This road is much exposed in northerly gales, but vessels then anchor in 
the same depth at Lloyds middle, 2 miles farther up, where, though the 
space is limited, better shelter is afforded by the sands in gales from 
N.W. to E.N.E. 

BT7Z.X.-DOG CBAinrai. — One of the old outlets of the river Ouse has 
opened out at its inner end of late years, and is marked by red buoys to 
the eastward and white buoys to the westward, in addition to several 
beacons. It is occasionally used by light vessels from Lynn, bound north 
in scant easterly winds, as it enables them to keep under the weather 
shore, and to clear the sands abreast Boston bar, when it could not be 
done by vessels passing out of Lynn West channel. No marks for the 
Bull-Dog channel can be given, and no stranger should attempt to pass 
through it. 



□ear the Bell buoy, bat tlie pilots will proceed lower it required ; me 
extra charge for so doing being moderate, and iu proportion to the 
distance. 

xxxtxs. — The wind has a great effect on the tides, but moderate springs 
rise 20 feet at Lynn road, and 2 feet less at Lynn. 

innr was in existence before the Conquest, and was named Lynn 
Regis, or Kings Lynn, for its distinguished loyalty to King John. Seated 
upon the right bank of the Ouse, a little within its outfall, and 8 miles 
above Lynn road, it extends along the river for 1J miles ; a finely wooded 
country rises behind it in gentle eminences, and in front of it is a flat 
alluvial district. Owing to the low situation of the town, the two towers 
of St. Margaret's church, the spire of St. Nicholas, the old tower of Grey 
Friars monastery, and the tall chimney of a flax mill, are all that can be 
seen of it from the sea. 

The outfall of the Ouse has undergone many remarkable changes. 
Originally it was on the Norfolk shore, occupying what is still termed 
the Old channel. In 1773 it shifted 1£ miles to the westward to the 
Bull-dog channel, where it remained until 1812, when it again moved 
4 miles more westerly to its present position. 

Considerable [(Iteration has been made of late years in the channel of 
the Ouse below Lynn. In 1846, an Act was obtained for enclosing 
32,000 acres of the Wash, and for substituting, in place of the tortuous 
river-course below the town, a straight cut 8 miles long, extending from 
Lynn across the marshes and through the sands down to Lynn road. 
Nearly 2\ miles of this cut has been executed, and an amended Act 
obtained in 1857 limits it to 4 miles iu length. At the south end of it, 
near Lynn, the high and low water breadths are respectively 485 and 
320 feet, which increase about 15 feet per mile towards the north or sea 
end. The depth in the cut at low-water ordinary springs is 7 to 10 feet 

The channel from Lynn road to the entrance is well beaconed, and 
marked by white buoys to the westward and black buoys to the eastward j 
but in consequence of its changeable character, the dearth of marks, and 
the cross-tide sets (particularly at the upper end), the aid of a pilot is 
indispensable. Two leading lights are exhibited on the east aide of the 
lower end of the cut to enable vessels to enter at night, and those of 
light draught to proceed to the harbour. 
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Excellent moorings were laid down in Lynn harbour in 1841 for twenty 
tiers of vessels, with room for six vessels in each tier. At low water 
there is a depth of 6 feet generally over the harbour, but several of the 
berths have 10 and 12 feet. In consequence of the light and shifting 
nature of the sand, vessels lie rather irregularly upon the ground for the 
first tide, and are often strained. 

Vessels of 18 feet draught can reach the town during springs, and 
those of 14 feet at neap tides. With a foul wind, vessels bound to Lynn 
weigh from the road at quarter flood, and with a fair wind at half flood. 

Prior to the opening of the Eau brink cut in 1821, the alluvial soil 
deposited in front of the granaries on the east side of the harbour formed 
a natural quay, which has been extended and piled, and is 1,041 feet in 
length, by 26 feet in width. There is a powerful crane, and two steam 
machines for discharging colliers ; tramways are laid along these quays 
communicating immediately with the Great Eastern and other railways. 

The chief trade of Lynn is in oil cake and Baltic produce, and corn 
and coal coastwise; it is at times very considerable, owing to the 
port having a ready communication with eight contiguous counties; 
there is also a large export of coprolites. The jurisdiction of its custom- 
house extends to Brancaster on the Norfolk coast, and to Sutton sluice on 
the Lincolnshire shore. There are two building-yards, a dry dock, and 
2 patent slips, but ship-building is not carried on to any material extent.* 

On the 1st January 1867, 144 vessels of 13,434 tons belonged to the 
port. In 1866 the arrivals were 1,228 vessels of 110,282 tons. The 
estuary due is Ad. per ton on all imports and exports ; the mooring due 
\d. per ton, and town dues about l\d. per ton on all goods shipped or 
discharged. 

The population of Lynn in 1861 was 16,170. 

Supplies for shipping are plentiful, and water may be obtained at the 
Marine parade, and at many other places. 

WXSBS2LCH cbavvbl leaves Lynn West channel between the Bar 

buoy (quartered black and white) at the east extremity of Wisbeach 

Middle, and the Bell buoy, white, at the north-east end of Westmark 

Knock. It is formed between Wisbeach Middle and Gat sands on the 

west or starboard hand, and Westmark Knock on the east or port hand, 

all which sands dry at low water. The entrance bears W.S.W. 3 J miles 

from the outer buoy of the Hearing Middle. The channel up to the 

anchorage in Wisbeach Eye, or road, is marked by seven red buoys and 

'■■ ■ ' ' ■ ' ' « 

* A wet dock of about 6} acres, and haying a depth of 30 feet, is now being 
formed a little below the town; it is expected to be completed early in 1869. The 
entrance lock is to be 200 feet long between the gates, and 50 feet wide, with a depth of 
6 feet oyer the sill at low water of spring tides. • - 



third black buoy. 

phots. — There are six Wisbeach pilots under a master ; they board 
at the Eye ; but pilotage is not compulsory, and the consequence is that 
they meet with little encouragement. 

wibbuch, or Wisbech, is on the river Nene 12 miles above its outlet, 
find 16 miles above Wisbeach Eye. The town, which ia ancient, and the 
largest in the isle of Ely, stands upon both banks of the river, which until 
lately was here crossed by a stone bridge built in 1 760. This bridge acted 
as a serious obstruction to the flow of the tide and to the discharge of 
the land waters, and a new iron bridge has been substituted ; it was 
opened for traffic on the 9th of November 1857. The town was much 
improved in 1816 by the addition of several new streets. Wisbeach 
castle, the palace of the bishop of Ely, was taken down in the same 
yew. 

As late as 1827, vessels of 60 tons only could reach the town with the 
best spring tide, and the arrival of a vessel of 100 tons was a cause of 
rejoicing ; but in that year an Act was obtained for improving the out- 
fall of the Nene, the town contributing 30,0002. towards the expense. 
Between 1827 and 1830 the greater part of the navigation from Wisbeach 
to the sea was improved, straightened, and deepened, and a new cut was 
made to the Eye, so as to avoid the old and uncertain channel through 
Cross-keys Wash. Extensive works, consisting of new wharfing, have also 
been executed in the town. 

Three miles above the outfall, the navigation is crossed by Sutton bridge. 
The original bridge was built on piles, with a central waterway 45 feet 
broad j but stones which were thrown down to defend the bridge, caused 
eddies and deep holes that rendered the passage through it somewhat 
difficult; the bridge was, besides, a serious obstruction to the stream, for 
the fall which it occasioned at half ebb amounted to 3 feet in a distance 
of 100 yards. In 1 849-50 a new revolving iron bridge, with two openings, 
each of 60 feet width, was erected close to the old bridge, which with its 
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bank of stones was taken away. There is a line of quays below the bridge 
on the west side, at which the heaviest vessels using the port sometimes 
discharge. The general width of the cut above and below the bridge is 
120 feet, and the points of the outlet are marked by two beacon towers. 
Works, under the direction of the Commissioners of the Nene outfall, are 
in progress for straightening and improving those parts of the channel not 
under the operation of the Act passed in 1827. Deep laden vessels of 
200 to 300 tons can now get up to the town of Wisbeach. Vessels usually 
tow up from the Eye. The navigation is free of shoals. 

A small quantity of corn is annually exported, as well as rape-seed, and 
wool, and some oak timber also, for the use of the navy. The importations 
coastwise are almost wholly confined to coal and slate. The foreign 
imports are chiefly wood, and a few cargoes of corn, oil-cake, and bones. 
Some minor manufactures are carried on ; there is one yard for repairing 
vessels and building small river craft. The harbour dues are fyd. per ton 
register for goods and coal. Fifty-three vessels of 8,623 tons belonged to 
the port on the 1st January 1867. In 1866 the arrivals were 397 vessels 
of 40,682 tons. The population in 1861 amounted to 9,276. 

TZ9B8. — The tide is rapid during springs, but with freshes, the neap 
flood sometimes does not reach the town. Common springs rise 20 feet 
at the Eye, 18 feet at Sutton bridge, and 15 feet at Wisbeach. The flood- 
stream runs for 4 hours at Sutton bridge, and for 3 hours at Wisbeach. 

BOSTOir oat, or South channel, so named in contradistinction to the 
North channel, or Boston Deep, described on pages 109, 110, is formed by 
the Gat sand to the southward, and the Roger to the northward; its 
entrance bearing W. by N. 3 miles from the Roaring Middle outer buoy, 
and N. by E. 2 miles from Wisbeach bar buoy. This passage, tortuous 
and subject to frequent change, is used only by small vessels from Lynn or 
Wisbeach bound to Boston, or by those taking the inner passage along the 
shore of Norfolk and through the Bays. 

Boston South channel has at first a W. by N. direction ; it is steep-to 
on both sides, and for the most part only a quarter of a mile wide. At 
the entrance, the depths vary from 10 to 13 feet at low water, but quickly 
increase to 4 and 5 fathoms within the bar. This channel is marked by 
two red buoys, Outer and Inner Gat ; by a beacon on the Gat sand, and 
by a black buoy and the Toft beacon on the Roger. 

directions. — Having arrived midway between the Roger and Outer 
Gat buoys, about a W. by N. £ N, course for 3 miles, will lead to abreast 
the Toft beacon, beyond which the channel divides, one branch (the 
Maccaroni) turning to the northward into Boston Deep, the other, trending 
to the south-west and then to the westward, joins the main stream of the 
Witham. Both passages are crooked and shallow, and, though buoyed out, 



,1 importance to toe metropolis iisen in roe wineenta ceniury, 
bat a succession of fires and inundations caused its prosperity to decline 
from the end of the fifteenth century, and now its trade is of minor im- 
portance. 

Boston parish church, erected in 1309, is dedicated to St. Botolph ; its 
elegant and lofty tower is a well-known object to seamen, among whom it 
has obtained the rather questionable appellation of " Boston stump." It is 
of the perpendicular style, and surmounted by an octagonal lantern, which 
would Beem to have been designed for a beacon light ; the total height 
from the ground is 263 feet, and it may commonly be seen in clear 
weather at a distance of about 25 miles. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, the river and haven had fallen 
into a ruinous state through neglect ; in 1720 a vessel of 250 tons could 
get up to Boston, but thirty years later vessels of 40 and 50 tons could 
with difficulty reach it at the top of spring tides ; this deterioration is said 
to have been caused by a diversion of the Fen waters from the Witham. 
Important improvements have, however, been carried out of late years ; 
the watercourse has been judiciously narrowed ; several awkward bends 
have been cut across, thereby straightening the river from Skfrbeck to 
Hob Hole, and the sides defended by faggot work, leaving an average 
width of 220 feet ; the channel is besides well lighted from the town to 
the Scalp. Before these improvements were begun, sloops drawing 6 feet 
could reach the town only during springs ; now 12 feet is a common 
draught. 

The river is crossed at the town by a fixed iron bridge, with an arch of 
86 feet span, and a little above it by a sluice. This barrier, named the 
Grand sluice, by preventing the ingress of the tidal water into the upper 
section of the Witham, converts the lower portion of the river into a mere 
inlet, in which rapid deposition of the lighter particles of sea sand, to the 
extent of several feet, takes place in dry seasons, to be again removed by 
the first long- continued flood. There are two quays at Boston, but vessels 
mostly secure to stages below the town, where they load from or discharge 
into river craft. The Witham and various canals connect Boston with 
Lincoln, Gainsborough, Nottingham, and Derby. 

Its chief trade consists of imports of coal and general cargoes, and an 
export of grain. 
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There are three building yards, and two patent slips. Forty to fifty 
years ago large vessels were built here, but now those constructed seldom 
exceed 100 tons burden. 

Boston is connected with the Great Northern railway, and with Hull 
and Wisbeach by steamer. One hundred and forty vessels of 7,365 tons 
belonged to the port 1st January 1867. The arrivals in 1866 were 604 
vessels of 32,933 tons. Population, 14,712 in 1861. 

Supplies. — General supplies are plentiful ; water of good quality has 
been led down from Keal hill, 12 miles distant, and the charge for it is 
moderate. 

pnoTS. — There are six Boston pilots ; their vessel is moored in Clay 
Hole, and pilotage is compulsory to strangers only. 

Owing to the narrowness of the cut, a steam tug is usually employed, 
but vessels can sail either way with the wind from W.S.W. and E.N.E. 



is. — Spring tides rise 2\\ feet at Clay Hole, 17 feet at Hob Hole, 
and 12 feet at the sluice above the town. 



is upon the river Welland, 12 miles above its junction with 
the Witham. 

Though Spalding has kept pace with its neighbours in improvements, 
the navigation of the Welland is still very defective, particularly at the 
Reservoir, where a douhle elbow somewhat interferes with the passage of 
the tide. During the summer the river is also much encumbered with 
deposit brought in by the flood, and the width, which averages 120 feet 
from Fossdyke bridge to the Reservoir, decreases to 60 or 70 feet from 
thence to Spalding. Vessels of 7 feet draught reach Spalding at spring 
tides, and they are towed up by horses. 

Vessels of burden discharge at Fossdyke bridge, which crosses the 
Welland 8 miles below the town ; it is built on piles, and has a waterway 
of 28 feet. As late as 1835, vessels drawing 6 feet could with difficulty 
reach the bridge on spring tides, but since that time a plan of improvement 
has been steadily acted upon ; the outfall of the Welland, marked on 
either side by basket and brush beacons, has been carried, by an inex- 
pensive system of faggot work, in a straight direction through the Wash, 
and now vessels drawing 12 feet reach the bridge during spring tides,; 
and those of 6 feet at neaps ; in fact, there is the same depth of water at: 
Fossdyke bridge as at Boston, but the freshes are not so heavy as at the. 
latter place. 

Spalding is a creek to Boston custom-house 5 its imports are of a miscel- 
laneous character, and its exports are corn, wool, and fruit. 



The following shoals lying in the eastern approach to Lynn Deep, are 
in the offing abreast the coast of Norfolk, and to the eastward of the 
Docking, 

DTTDOEON is a very dangerous bank lying nearly in the direct tract 
of the eastern coast trade between Flamborough Head and Cromer. It is 
2£ miles long in a N.N.W. and S.S.E. direction, and 1 mile broad ; the 
depths upon it varying from 9 feet to 3 fathoms, and it has 8 and 9 fathoms 
about it. 

DTntOEOs uoht-VXSSU. — The Dudgeon is marked by a light- 
vessel moored in 9 fathoms, 8.W. rather more than 1 mile from the sboalest 
spot ; the light is white, fixed, and visible 10 miles in clear weather. A 
gong is sounded in foggy weather. 

From the Dudgeon light-vessel, Cromer lighthouse is S. by E. \ E. 
nearly 24 miles, Spurn high lighthouse, N.W, by N. 35 miles, and Flam* 
borough Head lighthouse, N. by W., westerly, 63 miles ; Hasborough 
light-vessel, S.E. by S. 29J miles ; Sherringham ouoy, S. by E. $ E. 
16|.miles ; South Race buoy, S.S.W. £ W. 6| miles ; North Kace buoy, 
W. by K | N. 7 miles ; Inner Dowsing buoy, N.W. by W. 14£ miles ; 
Outer Dowsing light-vessel, N.E. i N. 14 miles. 

A black buoy lies in 4 fathoms upon the south-west side of the 
shoalest part of the Dudgeon, with the light-vessel bearing S.W. by W. 
1 mile. 

Vortb BldcM, though separated from the Dudgeon by a narrow 5-fathoms 
channel, may be considered as a north-west continuation of that shoal; 
they consist of several parallel ridges lying in a north-west and south-east 
direction with 3 fathoms upon them, and having deep water between 
them ; their north-west extremity is N.N.W. 4 miles from the Dudgeon 
light-vessel. Three miles to the north-west of the North Ridges are 
several other patches with only 3 and 5 fathoms over them. All these 
obstructions are. much in the way of vessels of heavy draught. 
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The light-vessel kept to the eastward of S.S.E. £ E. will clear the 
North Ridges, but about low water it is a safer course to pass to the 
eastward of the Dudgeon, giving the light-vessel a berth of 3 or 4 miles. 

racb bavz, to the south-westward of and abreast the Dudgeon, is 
separated from it by a channel 4 miles wide. From the south end, the 
direction of the shoal is first N. £ W. for 3 miles, and then N.W. by N. 
for 4 J miles. It is very narrow, and the shoalest spot (9 feet) is If miles 
from the south tail, but 2 and 3 fathoms are the general depths upon it. 
There is a depth of 7 fathoms close to the eastward, 10 fathoms to the 
.westward, and 8 and 10 fathoms between it and the Dudgeon. 

Buoys. — Race bank is marked at its extremities by two buoys.. The 
north buoy is red y and lies in 5 fathoms with the Dudgeon light-vessel, 
E. by S. | S. 7 miles ; south buoy, S.S.E. 8^ miles ; that at the southern 
end is striped black and white, and lies in 5 fathoms, with a gap in 
the trees on the high back land open south of Brancaster mill, 
S.W. by W. | W. ; Dudgeon light-vessel, N.N.E. £ E. 6£ miles ; 
Cromer lighthouse, S.S.E. J E. 19£ miles ; Sherringham buoy, S.E. £ S. 
13^ miles; Burnham flats buoy, W.N.W. 10^ miles; Docking buoy, 
N.W. | N. 10 miles ; and Blakeney church, S. £ W. 12£ miles. 

There are two small ridges with 3 and 4 fathoms upon them a mile to 
the eastward of the north end of Race bank. 

outer dowsxno is the last shoal to be described in this section ; 
within a depth of 10 fathoms it is 22 miles long S. by E. and N. by W., and 
is 3 miles wide at its centre or broadest part ; there are two 2-fathoms 
patches on the body of the shoal, from the northern of which, marked by 
the light-vessel, the Dudgeon light- vessel bears S.W. 13 J miles ; and 
Cromer lighthouse, S. § W. 32| miles ; other patches with 3 to 4£ 
fathoms upon them are to be found nearly throughout the shoal. There 
are depths of 11 and 12 fathoms close to the eastward and westward. 

Outer Dowftlnr *i*ht-Ve»»el is moored on the west side of the shoal 
in 9 fathoms at low water ; the light revolves quickly, showing a red face 
every 20 seconds at 38 feet above the sea, and is visible 10 miles in clear 
weather. In order to render this vessel more readily distinguishable in 
the day from the other light-vessels in the vicinity, she carries a half 
globe above the usual globe. From her, Spurn high lighthouse is 
N.W. by W. 34 miles; Dudgeon light-vessel, S.W. £ S. (southerly), 
14 miles ; Cromer lighthouse, S. £ W. 34 miles ; north extreme of the 
shoal, N. ^ W. 5£ miles ; and the nearest shoal spot, E. by N. 1 mile. 
A black can watch buoy, marked Outer Dowsing, Js E.S.E. f mile from 
the vessel. 

There are several other shoals, as the Haddock, and Cromer Outer and 
Inner banks, all lying to the eastward of the Outer Dowsing. 



quarter past 8, after which its direction is progressively to S.E., East, 
K.E., and N.N.E, until 11 o'clock, and bo continues to low water. 

Between the Docking and Race bank, the direction of the stream is the 
same as at the Dudgeon. 

BnacTXoaw. — Vessels of draught bound to Lynn Deep, the Humber, 
or Flamborough head, usually take a departure from the Dudgeon. 
Having passed Cromer, a North course for 7 miles will clear S herring ham 
shoal, and then N.N.W. £ TV. for 17 miles leads to the Dudgeon light- 
vessel, lu both cases due allowance must be made for the tide-stream. 
Then, if bound into Lynn Deep, steer W.N.W. for 7 miles to the north 
buoy on Race bank, and a further course of W. ^ N. for 2\ miles to the 
buoy on the Docking shoal. From 1 mile to the westward of the latter 
buoy, a S.W. by W. course for 15 miles will lead between Burnham ridge 
and Lynn Knock to Lynn Well light-vessel. The directions for the Deep 
will be found at pages 111, 112, &c 

The following is a description of the coast, harbours, and outlying 
dangers, with directions for the navigation, between Cromer and Hun- 
stanton point. 



Cromer Church, B.8.K. 2 miles. 

OiomB, frequently termed "Foulness," from the rugged nature of the 
bottom in front of it, is at the north-east extremity of the county of 
Norfolk. This is a headland well known to seamen, being a common 
point of arrival and departure in the passage across the Deeps. Its mud 
cliffs (as they are termed) are high and bold, being steep to the northward, 
and sloping gradually to the southward : from the nature of their com- 
position, and the joint action of laud-springs and the sea, extensive land- 
slips frequently occur. 

Lxamoni. — The prominent position of Cromer early pointed it out 
as an important light station, A coal fire, and subsequently a light, was 
displayed from a tower erected upon the cliff in 1719 ; but the sea making 
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great inroads in its vidnity, another lighthouse was built in 1832 on a 
higher eminence in the rear. The old light-tower was, till lately, a 
prominent object near the brink of the cliff, but it was overthrown by the 
sea in December 1866. 

. The present light is white, it revolves every minute, is placed at 274 
feet above high water, and may be seen in clear weather at a distance of 
22 miles. From it, Foulness buoy bears E. £ N., distant 1$ miles ; 
Sherringham buoy, North, westerly, 7 miles ; Hasborough light-vessel, 
E. | S. lOf miles ; Dudgeon light-vessel, N. by W. £ W., nearly 24 
miles, and Flamborough head lighthouse, N. by W., westerly, 87 miles. 

Foulness Rooks. — The bottom in front of Cromer lighthouse is an 
extension of a bed of chalk underlying the mud cliffs ; it is very uneven, 
and causes a high sea in gales. 

A red buoy, marked Foulness Eock, lies in 4£ fathoms at the outer 
extremity of the foul ground, with Hasborough high lighthouse open 
three times its breadth to the westward of Hasborough church, S.S.E., 
and Beeston church just clear of Eunton cliff, W. by N. } N. $ Cromer 
lighthouse, W. J S. 1§ miles ; North Hasborough light-vessel, E. by S. 
9 miles, and Sherringham buoy, N. by W. £ W. 6| miles. At night, go 
no nearer to it than into a depth of 8 or 9 fathoms. 

cbombb town is on the brink of a cliff 30 or 40 feet high, three- 
quarters of a mile to the north-westward of the lighthouse ; the cliff rises 
steeply on either side, and the country behind is bold and well wooded. 
This place, anciently called Shipden, was of considerable extent and 
importance, but half of the town, including one of its churches, has been 
swept away by the sea. The remaining church is the principal object ; 
it has an embattled tower 160 feet high, and a small disproportioned 
nave, with the west entrance and chancel in ruin. That part of the 
town which faces the sea consists of respectable lodging and dwelling- 
houses, the bank on which they stand being protected from inroads of the 
sea by extensive barriers and groynes. There is also a pile jetty on the 
sands in front for the accommodation of visitors. Population, 1,366 in 

1851. 

Cromer possesses no harbour, and colliers discharge their cargoes on 
the beach. 

Xiife Boat. — An efficient life-boat and apparatus for saving life are 
maintained here. 



i. It is high water, full and change, at Cromer at 7h., springs 

rise 14| feet, neaps rise 11 feet, and range 7£ feet. Four miles off Cromer, 
the flood-stream runs to the S.S.E. until lOh. 15m., or lh. 50m. before, 
high water at Harwich, and the ebb in an opposite direction. 
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The COAST. — Cliff of considerable height, with several dips in it, 
extends from Cromer to Sherringham, and rocks stretch out from the foot 
for a cable's length ; the background is elevated, and covered by young 
wood. The pretty village of East Runton stands partly in the rear and 
on the face of the cliff, down which a score or roadway has been cut, 
Runton and Beeston churches are both distinct objects from the sea, but 
little of either village can be seen. One mile to the westward of Beeston 
is a high bold cliff, with a rounded eminence a little in the rear. 

Bower Bberrlngrbam, a fishing village of red-tiled houses, is in a saddle 
or hollow, a little to the westward of the cliff just described ; there is 
generally a large number of boats lying on the beach in front. The 
village of Upper Sherringham, with a mill on the outline, appears above 
it in the background. 

A liife Boat, mortars, &c. are stationed at Sherringham. 

SHEXUtxiroBAM 8KOAA, in the offing abreast the village from which 
it takes its name, is 4£ miles long in a N.W. £ W. and S.E. | E. direction, 
and a quarter of a mile broad, with 2 and 3 fathoms upon it ; it is steep- 
to, there being 10 fathoms within a short distance on both sides. 

Its south-east end is marked by a black and white rings buoy lying in 5 
fathoms with the east end of a grove of trees on the highland in line with 
Runton mill S. f W.; and a mill on the back land one-quarter of the distance 
from Blakeney mill towards Blakeney church, W. £ S. ; South Race buoy, 
N.W. \ N. 13^ miles ; Hasborough light-vessel, S.E. \ E. 14 miles; 
Foulness rocks buoy, S. by E. \ E. 7 miles ; and Blakeney overfalls buoy, 
N.W. by W. £ W. 8J miles ; Cromer lighthouse, South (easterly), 
7 miles ; Dudgeon light-vessel, N. by W. \ W. 16| miles ; and the village 
of Lower Sherringham, S.W. by S. 5J miles. A clear channel 3£ miles 
wide, with 6 to 10 fathoms depth over a bottom of shells, sand, and stones 
separates the shoal from the Pollard. 

The west end of the shoal is marked by the " West Sherringham, " a 
conical buoy with black ^nd white rings in 4J fathoms, with Weybourn 
windmill midway between the east end of a wood and a conspicuous 
roadway, S. by W. £ W., and Blakeney church tower three times its 
length westward of the bluff end of a wood, S.W. | W., southerly ; Foul- 
ness buoy, S.S.E. | E. 10^ miles; East Sherringham buoy, S.E. by E. 
4^ miles ; Dudgeon light-vessel, N. £ W. westerly, 13^ miles ; South 
Race bank buoy, N.N.W. \ W. 9-^j- miles ; Blakeney Overfalls buoy, 
W. by N. | N. 4j^ miles, and Cromer lighthouse, S.S.E., southerly, 
10^ miles. 

To pass outside Sherringham shoal, keep Cromer lighthouse to the 
westward of S. i W., until Blakeney church has been brought to the 
of w. by S., when a course may be shaped for the Dudgeon. 
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fcne coast. — Half a mile to the westward of Lower Sherriugham the 
jcliff is again high, continuing with a gradual fall to Weybourn, where it 
ends ; the back land in this district is high and well wooded. 

weybourn. — Weybourn 
church, with some ruins 
attached to it, is hid by the 
cliff on most points of bear- 
ing, and the village does not 
appear whilst it is to the 
westward of S.W. A tower 

windmill upon high ground w 8 jboorn Church, 

half a mile to the south-eastward, and the black coast-guard houses on the 
beach at the west fall of the cliff, are, however, very prominent. 

Telegraphic cables extend from Weybourn to Emden, Heligoland, and 
Tonning. 

Mortars, &c. are kept at Weybourn for effecting communication with 
stranded vessels. 

To the westward of Weybourn the back ground is high ; BTelling church 
is upon the outline surrounded by wood, and the village of Salthouse 
with its chureh and windmill, is seen below it to the northward. These 
two churches are need as a clearing mark for Blakeney Overfslls (see 
page 131). 

poiiard sboBi lies abreast Salthouse ; it is 2 miles long in a north- 
westerly and south-easterly direction, and three-quarters of a mile broad, 
with 2\ fathoms over it. The channel between it and the shore is 1 mile 
wide. Kelling and Salthouse churches in line, S. £ E., lead a mile to the 
westward of the Pollard. 

Beyond Salthouse, the back land decreases in height, and a shingle 
beach occupies the foreground from Weybourn to Blakeney harbour. 

cioy ana siakoney are not prominent from the sea, the former having 
much wood about it, and the situation of both being low. Blakeney 
church (see view in Chart, Sheet iv.) is, however, a very conspicuous 
object from every part of the coast between Cromer and Hunstanton, 
and in clear weather it may be seen from the Dudgeon. It has a lofty 
tower, and a turret at the north-east angle of the chancel, supposed 
to have been used as a lighthouse in early times. 

BL&nnr i&nora. — The entrance to Blakeney harbour, 12 
miles to the westward of Cromer, and S. by W. £ W., 16 miles from the 
Dudgeon light-vessel, is well marked by the Hood, a sand-bill 1 mile to 
the eastward, remarkable as being higher than any of the sand-hills about 
it. The harbour is formed by the Ler, a salt-water inlet or creek, which 
runs in a south-westerly direction for half a mile, and then turns abruptly 
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Kelling and Salthouse churches nearly in Una, 8. t B. 

btitpxk, or bxuket otbbfuu, is another ridge of the same 
character as Blakeney overfalls, extending from Wells to abreast Blakeney 
harbour. It lies for the most part only one mile from the shore, and 
13 feet is the least water upon it ; within it, there are 4 and 5 fathoms, 
and outside 6 to 7 fathoms. 

From Blakeney to Wells the coast is low and sandy, with a sandhill 
or " meal " occurring here and there, and is fronted by a shoal shelf which 
is separated from Stiffkey overfalls by a narrow 4- fathoms channel. The' 
back ground is well wooded, and the chief objects upon it are Morston and 
Stiffkey churches, arid a few windmills. Care must be observed while 
standing to the westward in the vicinity of Wells, as the sand at low 
water dries out from the coast for more than a mile. 

WBUB, 6 miles to the westward of Blakeney, stands low, being little 
above the level of the marshes ; the houses are mostly built of red brick 
and tiled, and the church with a plain square tower, and east and west 
windmills, the latter the highest, are its chief objects. The town is 
fronted by a substantial stone quay. 

Wells has a custom-house with a district extending from Sandhole gap, 
between Sherringham and Weybourn, to Brancaster. The trade, in- 
cluding Burnham and Brancaster, consists of the export of grain and 
malt, and the importation of oilseed cake, coal, and general goods. The 
number of registered vessels belonging to the port on the 1st of January 
1867 was 138, of 10,813 tons, including about 30 small craft of about 
Id tons each, employed in the oyster fishery for home consumption. The 
arrivals in 1866 were 476 vessels of 24,788 tons coastwise, and 29 vessels 
of 2,029 tons foreign. Population, 3,098 in 1861. 

wsxiXiS hakbottk is formed by a salt-water creek, Entering a flat 
foreshore of shingle and sand it passes between two ridges of sandhills, 
and then through the marshes up to the town, being an irregular course 
nearly three miles in length ; it then turns easterly, sending off several 
branches into the marshes. Many alterations have been made in the 
channel of late years ; dams have been placed across the mouths of the 
eastern creeks or fleets, to cause the whole force of flood and ebb to pass 
the quay at Wells, and a straight embankment has been carried from 
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Wells to the western sandhills for the reclamation of Holkham marshes. 
This harbour, like that at Blakeney, has been much injured by thfc 
embankment of marsh lands. 

Beacons. — A mile below the town are extensive ridges of sandhills, 
called Holkham and Wells meals, which divide the marshes from the 
sandy foreshore. Near the eastern extremity of Holkham meals, stands 
the High cape beacon, on which tidal and danger signals are hoisted ; 
and in front of the High cape beacon, upon the western side of the 
channel, is the Scalp beacon, a mast and large globe, Visible at a distance 
of several miles. 

The bed of the creek from the bar to the town is dry at low water, 
except at the Fool, the general berthing place, where the depth is 
never less than 5 or 6 feet. The fairway of the entrance is marked 
by a red nun buoy with a black ball, in 24 feet, and the channel as far as 
the Scalp beacon has a chequered black and white buoy (which is at the 
bar and may be passed on either hand), and, generally, eight black buoys 
to the [westward, and five white buoys to the eastward, but the number 
varies with the length of the channel, the direction of this portion of it 
being subject to change. Westerly winds and a spring tide force it to the 
eastward, and neap tides move it back again ; but the buoys are moved 
as changes occur. Vessels drawing 13 feet can get into the Fool on 
common springs, and those of 1 1 feet reach the town. 

DiSBCTZOirs. — In fine weather entry is easy. With the bar and 
channel in an average state, vessels can sail in with the wind from W.N. W., 
round northerly, to East. The east windmill at Wells well open to the 
westward of the High cape beacon, or the latter well open to the west- 
ward of the Scalp beacon, leads to the fairway and bar buoys ; proceed 
up the channel with the black buoys and the Scalp beacon to the west- 
ward, and with the white buoys to the eastward, and then keep away to 
the south-eastward for the Fool, in which, and the channel generally, 
there is room for about 20 sail. 

cautiow. — Wells should never be attempted by night, nor even during 
the day by a stranger, except under extreme circumstances. North winds 
cause the highest sea upon the bar, and vessels embayed between Cromer 
and the flats in north-east gales should anchor, rather than incur the 
risk of attempting the entrance. The same precaution as at Blakeney 
is also necessary, namely, to guard against the easterly going set, which 
runs strongly across the channel from half-flood to half-ebb. Three 
steam-tugs belong to the port, and vessels are generally towed in and out. 

Tide signals are hoisted by the pilots upon the High cape beacon, but 
though they are familiar to the seamen frequenting the port, a description 
of them would be of little use to a stranger. A black ball or basket is 



3 hours after high water on the shore. 

Hoiutun B*y is used as a temporary anchorage by vessels waiting tide 
to enter Wells harbour. Tub best position is in 4 fathoms, with Deepdale 
or Brancaster down over the first sand-hill to the westward of Burnham 
Overy harbour, W. J S., and Holkham obelisk and monument in line, 
S.8.W. $ W. The bottom is clay, and excellent for holding, vessels well- 
found having ridden in it during strong gales. 

■mo coast. — The beautifully wooded domain of Holkham, formed 
from a bare sandy waste by the late Earl of Leicester, begins a short 
distance to the westward of Wells. The hall is not visible from the sea, 
but Holkham church (see view in Chart, Sheet iv.), obelisk, and monument, 
are all very plain objects among the trees ; the former is the most pro- 
minent, as it stands upon an artificial mound. With the exception of 
Holkham gap, sand-hills extend without interruption to Burnham Overy 
harbour, and the elevation of the hack-land declines gradually towards 
the latter place. 

BinurBA» otdt. — The small harbour of Burnham Overy on the 
west side of Holkham bay, and 3 miles from Wells harbour, is formed by 
the inlet of a tidal creek 3 miles long, assisted by the drainage of the 
marsh lands on either side of it. Until 1838, the channel outside the 
meals or sand-hills took an easterly direction across the fiat foreshore, but 
in that year, the present channel, which formed to the north-eastward, 
was rendered permanent by a breakwater or groyne on the east side, 
formed of stones, faggots, and wickerwork. 

At common springs, there is a depth of 9 feet, and at neaps of 4 feet, 
up to Burnham Overy staith the common discharging place, 1\ miles 
within the bar. The position of the breakwater, which is covered at a 
few feet flow, is marked by floating spars with vanes, and the west side of 
the channel by four small black buoys, and a beacon with a black ball. 
As the channel is nearly straight, temporary lights are used, and vessels 
frequently enter and leave it at night in fine weather, A flagstaff stands 
upon Cape hill, the extremity of the eastern sand-hills, and on this a ball 
or basket is hoisted when there is the proper depth over the bar for the 
vessel in the offing. 
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There is a private quay at the staith, as well as several docks or slips, 
in which the vessels lie securely while discharging. The trade is princi- 
pally in exports of corn and flour, and imports of coal and oil-cake. 



:, or Brid Girdle, lies abreast Burnham Overy, between 
Holkham bay and Brancaster road ; a channel, half a mile wide with 
5 feet in it, separating it from the main. The shape of the Bride Girdle 
is irregular, and one portion, a mile from the 6hore, dries at low-water 
springs ; it then sends off a shoal arm to the north-westward, and becomes 
merged in Burnham flats. From the outer end of the dry portion of the 
shoal, Wells fairway buoy bears S.E. by E. 3 miles, and the north-west 
extremity of the Scald head, W. f S. 2£ miles. 

Holkham church and obelisk in line, S. £ W., clears the Bride Girdle, 
passing to the eastward, and Brancaster windmills well open of the Scald 
head, S.W. by W. £ W., clears the shoal part of the sand, passing to the 
north-westward, and leads across the north-west ridge or arm into Bran- 
caster road ; but as this ridge has only 6 or 7 feet upon it at low-water, 
the tide must be well flowed before proceeding to the westward of the 
Bride Girdle. 

Scald Bead, — Sand-hills continue to the westward of Burnham Overy 

» 

harbour; at first there are a few hummocks above the general level, called 
the Ragged hills, but at 2 miles to the westward of the harbour, they 
attain a higher elevation, and end abruptly in a long hill, named the 
Scald head. The background from Burnham Overy retires a mile or 
two, and 2 miles within Scald head is Deepdale or Brancaster down, of a 
higher elevation than the land about it, and clothed with wood. 

TXDAXi stream. — The flood is said to split in the offing abreast Scald 
head ; one portion running to the eastward until 3 hours after high- 
water, and the other to the westward till 1 hour before high-water upon 
the shore. 



t, 6 miles to the westward of Wells harbour, 
and 3 miles from that of Burrfham Overy, is in front of Brancaster down, 
and more than half a mile to the westward of Scald head ; the sand at the 
entrance dries out at low water \\ miles from the main, and must be care- 
fully avoided. This small harbour is formed by the inlet of a salt-water 
creek which enters the flat fore-shore in a general southerly direction 
and then divides ; one branch running eastward to Burnham Overy, and 
the other westward to Brancaster staith and village. 

The entrance to the harbour is marked by a black buoy and four standing 
beacons on the west side, and by two white buoys on the east side, above 
which, the channel has a winding course to the staith, where there is a 
depth of 9 feet on a common spring-tide. 



at one time considerable, but it is now confined to imports of coal and 
linseed cake, and to exports of corn and wool. 

SSANCABUK boas, in front of the harbour, is formed between the 
Bride Girdle to the eastward and north -eastward, Burnham fiats to the 
northward, and the Middle and Woolpack to the westward. It is 4 miles 
in length by 1 mile in width, with depths of 3 and 3^ fathoms at low 
water ; the bottom is a stiff clay. As before observed, vessels from the 
eastward must cross the north-west arm of the Bride Girdle to enter 
Brancaster road. When taking up an anchorage here, due allowance 
must be made for the rise and fall of tide, amounting to 19 and 20 feet 
on springs, and 11 feet at neaps. The anchoring marks are, Holkham 
church just open of the Scald head, S.E. | S., and the west end of 
Brancaster down over the granary at Brancaster staith, S.S.W. 

There is good riding in Brancaster road at all times, but vessels must 
be well found in ground tackling, as the sea in the whole of die outer part 
of the anchorage breaks in on-shore gales, 

The COAST. — From Brancaster, sand-hills continue to Hunstanton; 
they are fronted by clay and stones, which 
dry out for some distance at low water j 
behind, the square tower of Brancaster j 
church shows among trees, and there are 
two white windmills on the outline above 
it. Then appear in succession the fine J 
old church of Thoraham, with its ruined 

, , , , , Brancaster church, S.S.W. Z milea. 

tower; Holme church, a plain and pro- 
minent object, and lastly, Hunstanton 
church and village. Holme hall is a 
large red brick house at the west end of 
a young wood showing upon the outline 
a short distance from Brancaster down, 
and is a very plain object. Brancaster 

and Bingstead windmills (the former Thomham ohoroh, S.6.W. s miles. 
white, and the latter with six fans) also stand boldly forward, and the 
whole range is elevated and moderately wooded. 

Thonban, a small and indifferent harbour, is formed by a creek, the 
channel of which crosses a broad sandy foreshore and is constantly varying 
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in direction and depth. At springs, vessels drawing 9 feet reach Thorn- 
ham staith upwards of a mile from the entrance j but at neaps, there is 
only water for half that draught. The channel is occasionally sluiced oat 
at low water. . 

The entrance channel is marked by a black buoy to the westward, and 
a white buoy to the eastward, but it is very intricate. 

Hunatanton village is seated npon an eminence, and is much resorted 
to for sea-bathing ; under it begins the noted cliff of red and white chalk 
forming Hunstanton point, or, as it is sometimes called, St. Edmund or 
Chapel point, from the ruins of an old chapel standing upon it. 

a Lite -boat is stationed here. 

HTOrSTAJTrosT uOETsoirsfl (see view in chart) is upon the middle 
(or highest part) of the cliff, 60 feet above high water, and was built 
in 1840 to replace one of wood. The light is jixe.d and white, except 
between the bearings S.E. by E. and E.S.E., or from the direction of 
the outer buoy of the Roaring Middle, when it shows red ; it is elevated 
109 feet above high water, and may be seen 16 miles off in clear weather. 

The inn, at the north- west corner of 
the new village of Hunstanton St 
Edmunds (referred to on page 115 as 
a clearing mark for Docking shoal and 
Burnham flat) is a large red brick 

house with outbuildings, standing at HiMtantoninn. 

the south-west end of Hunstanton cliff, half ■ 

a mile from the lighthouse. The remainder 1 

of the coast of Norfolk from this point to | 

Lynn is diversified and well wooded, and is 
studded with churches, villages, and detached 
houses, Snettisham spire, a clearing mark for 
Lynn Knock, being the chief object. 

Thornham, Hunstanton, Heacham, 
Snettisham are creeks and out stations of Bnettiaham spire, a.a.E. s maw. 
Lynn custom-house ; about 90 vessels, with coal and oil-cake, frequent 
these places. 

bats or OOU chabthi., — Vessels of light draught bound to Lynn 
or Boston deeps with south or south-westerly winds, generally prefer this 
inner channel between Burnham flats and the Norfolk coast, to that 
between the flats and the Docking. It is narrow, uneven, and intricate, 
having the Middle and Sunk to the northward, and Gore and Hunstanton 
points to the southward. 






between the Woolpack, Middle, and Sunk, which are occasionally used by 
coasters and other small craft familiar with the locality. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CROMER TO ORFORDNESS. 
Variation, 20° 0' to 19° 35' West in 1869. 



Several dangerous shoals which lie in the offing to the eastward and 
south-eastward of Cromer, will be here noticed before proceeding with the 
description of the coast.* 

ibmaw and owbr, the first in importance, are two banks, 23 and 27 
miles east of Cromer, with as little as 5 feet water upon them. 

The Leman extends in an irregular form, about 14 miles N.W. by N. 
and S.E. by S. The southern extremity, in 4 fathoms, is in lat. 53° 3 ; 30", 
and long. 2° 7' 30" E., and its northern extremity is in 53° 10' 10", and 
1° 49' 30" E. There are two elbows in this bank, both convexing to the 
south-westward ; the northern elbow is the shoalest part of the Leman, 
where a depth of only 5 feet for the extent of a quarter of a mile exists. 
A red buoy lies a mile to the northward of this patch, in 4 fathoms, on 
the east side of the shoal, with the light-vessel, S.E. by E. f E. 5£ miles ; 
North Ower buoy, N.E. by N. 4| miles ; Hasborough light-vessel, 
S.W. by W. i W. 14 T V miles, and Cromer lighthouse, W. by S. ± S. 
(southerly) 24 miles. Between these elbows the prevailing depths are 
11 to 13 feet, and from each of them to the corresponding extremities of 
the bank, the depth gradually increases to 4 fathoms. 

A vessel nearing the Leman from the westward may, by keeping 
the lead going, have warning of her approach to it ; but on the eastward 
side the bank is so steep that she may strike the ground before soundings 
are obtained, particularly with a flood-stream running. It is a remarkable 
feature of this bank, that throughout its whole extent the shoalest water 
is on its eastern side, so that in crossing it from the westward, as soon as 
the shoalest cast is obtained, the lead will immediately drop into 18 and 
20 fathoms near the southern end, into 13 and 14 fathoms between the 
elbows ; and into 15 and 16 fathoms near the northern end ; the steepest 
part of the bank being near the northern end, where 20 fathoms are to 
be found within a short distance from either side of it. 



* See the following Admiralty Charts : East Coast of England, Sheet iii, Cromer 
to Sonthwold. No. 1,630 ; scale, mile « 0*5 inch ; by Captain Washington, Commander 
F. A. Cndlip, and Staff Commander E. E. Calver, B.N., 1843 ; corrected to 1867. North 
Sea, Sheet 2. No. 2,182 ; scale, degree = 4*4 inches. 
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s, nasoorougn iignt-vessei Dears v>. j±n. lyjmues, 
and the Newarp light-vessel, S.W. 20 miles. The last-mentioned course 
leads dose to the south-eastward of the 5-fathoms patch upon the outer- 
most ridge between Hammond and Smith knolls, and to the south tail of 
Hammond knoll. 

tides. — At the Leman, on full and change days, it is high water by 
the ground at 6 o'clock, the flood-stream then running S.^W.2 knots, 
bnt gradually veering to the westward till three hours ebb, when it sets 
S.S.W. i W. less than a knot, and becomes slack till five hours ebb or 
11 o'clock. It then springs up at N.N,W. £ W., and strengthens as It 
veers to the northward till a little after low water, when it runs 2 knots 
-N. £ E., but inclining to the eastward, and diminishing in strength till four 
hours flood, or 4 o'clock. It may be observed, that the flood-stream 
springs up setting S.S.E. $ E. and terminates S.S.W i W. j that the 
ebb stream begins N.N.W.±W., and terminates E.N.E. ; and that the 
respective streams are at their full strength (2 knots) at high and low 
waters, and that it is slack water between the third and fourth hours of 
flood and ebb. 

■me owsb is by far more dangerous, and also more irregularly 
formed, than the Leman ; it has its southern extremity, in 4 fathoms, in 
lat. 53° 8' 20", and long. 2" 4' 15" E., and its northern extremity (at the 
same depth) in 53° 14' 40", and 1° 51' 00" E. This bank has also two 
elbows, both lying in the same parallel of latitude, viz., 53° 11' 20", the 
eastern one being in long. 1° 59' E., and the western one in 1° 54' 30" E.; 
the eastern elbow convexes to the north-eastward, and the western to the 
south-westward, by which features, and their relative bearings, the Ower 
may be readily distinguished from the Leman, when breakers or the 
strength of the stream show the position of the banks. 

From the southern end to the eastern elbow, the Ower, like the Leman, has 
its shoalest water on the eastern side, the prevailing depths being from 
11 to 15 feet. This shoal ridge from thence runs across the bank to the 
western elbow, and there terminates in an extensive patch having 5 feet 
over it, and its western side steep-to. To the northward of this patefcj 
the bank is more regularly formed, still, however, the eastern aide is the 
steepest, and most difficult to approach by the lead. Midway across the 
bank, and half a mile to the northward of the above-mentioned patch, 
is a hole of 4J fathoms with 2\ fathoms on either side. At 14 miles 
N.N. W. from the above patch, there is a shoal part of some extent with 
only 11 feet upon it, and which shows very conspicuously by breakers 
when the sea is running. 
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. That portion of the bank between the southern end and the western 
elbow, has its position indicated by smooth and rippling during the 
strength of the stream, as is also the case with the Leman ; but to the 
northward of this elbow the bank is not so strongly marked, by reason of 
its more regular formation, and the stream of the tide not setting so 
obliquely upon it. 

The northern extremity of the Ower is from that of the Leman 
N.E. by N. 4£ miles, and the shoal patch of the Ower bears from that of 
the Leman (and which are the nearest parts of the banks) N.E. £ N» 
3£ miles. 

The Ower is marked by two buoys, the North Ower, black, in 4 fathoms,, 
with the light-vessel S. by E. £ E. 6£ miles ; and the Leman buoy 
S.W. by S. 4f miles; the South Ower is black, in 5 fathoms, with the light- 
vessel N. W. by W. 3 miles, and the Newarp light-vessel S.W. J S. 24 miles. 

TEDS8.— At the Ower it is high water, full and change, at 6h. 30m. 
At 7h. 30m. the flood-stream runs at its full strength (2 knots) S. by W. r 
and veers round towards the West, as at the Leman, and at 10 o'clock 
terminates at S.W. by S. At 12h. 30m. the ebb commences N.W. by N. 
and soon attains its full strength (2 knots). At lh. 30m. it sets 
N. by W. £ W., and at 4h. 30m. terminates at East. At 5h. 30m. the 
flood-stream commences at S. by E., and gradually changes to S. by W„ 
at one hour after high water. The stream of both flood and ebb runs- 
over the shoal ridges of the Leman and Ower with an increased velocity 
equal to nearly double its common strength. 

uaujr and owbr HOBT-VBSSBJb is moored between the sands, but 
nearer the south-east tail of the Ower, in 16 fathoms ; lat. 53° 8' 30", long. 
2° 1' 30" E. ; S.S.E. J E. 4£ miles from the shoalest spot upon the Ower, 
and E. by S. £ S. 4| miles from the shoalest spot upon the Leman. From 
the light- vessel South Ower buoy bears S.E. by E. 3 miles ; Leman buoy, 
N.W. by W. | W. 5$ miles ; Hasborough light-vessel, W. by S. £ S. 18£ 
miles ; Newarp light-vessel, S.W. by S. 23| miles ; Dudgeon light-vessel, 
N.W. by W. J W. 38J miles, and Outer Dowsing light-vessel, N.W. £ N. 
39£ miles. The lights, two in number, are shown at the respective 
heights of 38 and 28 feet above the water, upon separate masts ; they are 
white, the higher revolves every minute, the lower is Jixed, and they may 
be seen in clear weather at a distance of 10 miles. The vessel carriea 
a ball at each masthead. 

CAtTTXOJr.— It must be remembered that as the light- vessel is placed 
in the midst of the shoals, and is only intended to mark their general 
position, she must never be approached in any direction, either by night 
or by day. 
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between these ridges are from 20 to 22 fathoms, and if the lead be used in 
good time they may be identified, and thus serve to indicate the approach 
to the above dangerous shoals. 

nana knoll is a narrow ridge 20 miles long. The north end of the 
shoal, with 9 fathoms upon it, is to the south-westward of and separated by 
a channel 4 miles wide from the south-east extremity of the Leman, and 
from it Hasboroagh light-vessel is W. by N. distant 14$ miles ; Cromer 
lighthouse, W. byN. 25$ miles, and the Leman and Ower light-vessel, 
N.N.E, \ E. 8 miles. From this point, the direction of the shoal for 4$ 
miles is S.E., then South for 6$ mites, and for the remaining 9 miles 
S. by W. ; it ends in 10 fathoms, with the Newarp light-vessel 
N.W.by W. | W. 13$ miles. The least water (2$ fathoms) is nearly 
midway'along the shoal, with the Newarp light-vessel W. by S. 13$ miles, 
from whence it deepens gradually towards the extremities. The ridge is 
scarcely more than half a mile wide in any part ; there are depths of 23 and 
24 fathoms within a mile on the east side, and about 5 fathoms less at 
the same distance from the western side. 

tidal-btbxams, — The rate of the tide-stream at the south end of 
Smith knoll is 2$ knots per hour in springs, and one knot at neaps. The 
sets near the north-east end are north and south, and about the middle 
and south end N.N.E. and S.S.W., drawing in each case, during the latter 
part of the flood, more to the westward, and of the ebb to the eastward, 
but they are much influenced by the wind. 

Tbe Kiddie OrounA of the fishermen lies between Smith knoll and 
Winterton ridge j the depths over it are from 18 to 20 fathoms, and the 
bottom is fine brown sand and clay. 

There are two shoal ridges between the north end of Smith knoll and 
Hammond knoll ; the outer one, 10 miles long, lying in a north-west and 
south-east direction, has patches of 5 fathoms ; the other lies N.N. W. and 
S.S.E., is 5 miles long, and has 7 fathoms upon it ; they are so situated 
as to form three channels of nearly equal breadth between the above- 
mentioned knolls, with 17 to 20 fathoms in them. 

BAMMons »rox.x, is parallel to, and only 2 miles outside, the south- 
east extremity of Hasborough sand ; its general direction is N. by W. § W. 
and S. byE.§E., and it is 7 miles long from a depth of 10 fathoms on each 
end, and 1 mile broad. The least depth (3 fathoms) is nearly midway 
along it. From a depth of 6 fathoms towards the north end of the shoal 
the south buoy of Hasborough sand bears S.W. £ S. 3 J miles, and from 5 
fathoms near the south end the same buoy is N.W. by W. } W. 4$ miles. 
There are depths of from 14 to 16 fathoms close to on either side: 
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i. — Near the north end of Hammond knoll, the tidal stream runs 
in various directions ; thus, it is high water, full and change, by the 
ground, at 7h. 40m., and low water about lh. 30m. but the stream, is slack, 
drawing N.E. and easterly till four hours flood, or 5h. 30m., when it begins 
to run S. by E. at the rate of half a knot ; at five hours flood, or 6h. 30m., 
it runs south one knot, and at high water, 7h. 40m., its rate is If knots 
in a S. i W. direction, still veering with the sun ; at 8h. 40m., or one 
hour's ebb, it runs S. by W. one knot ; and at two hours ebb, S.S.W. 
half a knot : it then slackens, and veers round by the West and N.W. tQ 
N.N.E., in which direction it runs during the remainder of the ebb, its 
greatest velocity being 2 knots. 

wznteaton rxdgb, upon which H.M.S. Invincible was lost in 1807, 
is to the south-eastward and nearly in continuation of Hammond knoll, & 
channel only 1 mile wide intervening. This shoal is 5 miles long in a 
N. £ W. and S. £ E. direction from 10 fathoms upon each end, and | mile 
broad. Formerly, the least water upon it was 2 fathoms, but now it is 
said there is a depth of 7 feet near the centre ; there are 15 and 16 fathoms 
on each side, and from 12 to 14 fathoms between it and Hammond knoll, 
A large buoy, with red and white rings, and carrying a staff and cross, lies 
in 4£ fathoms, towards the south end of the ridge, with Winterton church 
nearly midway between Winterton lighthouse and Martham church 
W. i S ; Lowestoft high lighthouse S.W. (southerly) 2\\ miles ; Newarp 

* 

light-vessel, W. £ S. 6^ miles ; Winterton lighthouse, W. J S. 13 T 3 ^ miles ; 
Hasborough high lighthouse, W.N.W. (northerly) 18 miles; South Has- 
borough buoy, N.W. £ W. 8 miles ; Leman and Ower light-vessel, 
N. by E. | E. 20\ miles. In fine weather the ripple of the tide over the 
ridge, and the break of the sea upon it at other times, will generally show; 
its position. 

txx>ss. — Two miles within Winterton ridge, it is high water, full and 
change, by the ground, at 7b. 50m., and low water at lh. 40m. At two hours 
flood (3h. 40m.) the stream sets N.N.E. £ E. 1£ knots, and then falls slack 
until 4 hours flood (5h. 40m.), when it sets S.E. by S. half a knot, then 
veering to the southward and increasing in strength till high water (at 
7h. 30m.), at which period it sets South at the rate of 2 J knots. At one 
honr's ebb (or 8h. 50m.) it sets S. \ W. at the diminished rate of I J 
knots, and at two hours ebb, S. by W. 1 knot. It then falls slack, and 
veers to S.W., West, and N.W., until four hours ebb (llh. 50m.), when it 
sets N. J E. half a knot, the rate increasing to 2 J knots at low water, when 
the set is N.N.E., and it gradually becomes weaker until the fourth hour, 
of the following flood. 

The wouu>, a channel 14 miles long and 7 miles wide, begins abreast 
Cromer, and is continued between Hasborough sand and the coast of 



and but few of the houses are seen from the sea. The church adjoining 
the north-west side of the village, ia one of the most prominent objects 
on the coast. It is a lofty structure, with an embattled tower 150 feet 
high. Owing to the cliff in front having an under -stratum of sand and 
gravel, the sea has made rapid advances upon it, and a breadth of 170 
yards of coast has been lost in 60 years. Should the same destructive 
action continue, both church and village will have been swept into the 
sea by the middle of the ensuing century. 

Hasborough is a mortar and rocket station. 

uaini. Hasborough lighthouses, erected in 1791 to lead through 

Hasborough gatway, stand half a mile to the south-eastward of the 
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village ; they are painted white ; are respectively 95 and 74 feet in 
height ; are half a mile apart, and bear N. W. £ W. and S.E. £ E. from each 
other. Both lights are white and fixed; one is elevated 137 feet, and 
the other 100 feet above high water, and they may be seen 15 or 18 
miles off in clear weather. 

The whole of the shore from Cromer to Hasborough is clear, and 
may be approached with the lead, except abreast Trimmingham, where a 
patch of 4£ fathoms extends 1£ miles off, and another patch with 4£ fathoms 
upon it lies East 1$ miles from Hasborough high lighthouse, for which 
reason the shore thereabouts should not be approached nearer than into 
a depth of 9 fathoms. 

The change from cliff to sandhills occurs half a mile to the southward 
.of Hasborough low lighthouse. The sandhills are from 30 to 40 feet 
high at Palling, and lower from thence to Winterton-ness. The chief 
objects which present themselves are, the ruined octagonal tower of Eccles 
church, now within a stone's cast of the sea, and Wraxham, and several 
other tower churches. 

A life-boat, mortar, and rockets are stationed at Falling. 

The shore from Hasborough to Winterton-ness is clear, and may be 
approached by the lead. 

txi> A* 8TSSAMS. — Four miles off Hasborough, the flood-stream runs 
to the southward till lOh. 15m. or lh. 51m. before high water at Harwich, 
and the ebb in a contrary direction. 

basbosovob baits, the eastern boundary of the Would, has its 
north end with Cromer lighthouse W. J N. 12 miles, and the south-east 
end of the Leman E. \ S. 18^ miles ; with a slight divergence, it extends 
thence S.S.E. 10 miles, leaving a clear passage about 6 miles wide between 
itself and the main. The shoal is in general a mile broad ; it is steep-to, 
there being 15 and 16 fathoms within half a mile on both sides, and it 
nearly dries in several places. A tail, having 4 to 7 fathoms upon it, pro- 
jects from its south end N.N.E. 3£ miles, and nearly connects it with the 
north end of Hammond knoll. 

uoht-vsssbXi. — A light-vessel carrying two fixed white lights at 
equal heights on separate masts, each light being 38 feet above the sea, 
and visible 10 miles in clear weather, is moored 1£ miles to the westward 
of the north end of Hasborough sand, in 15 fathoms, with Bradfield church 
its length open of Mundesley church, W. by S. £ S.; North Hasborough 
buoy, E. J N. 1J miles; Cockle light- vessel, South, 17-^ miles; Has- 
borough high lighthouse, S.W. J S. 8^ miles ; Cromer lighthouse, 
W. | N. 10^ miles ; Dudgeon light-vessel, N.W. by N. 29£ miles ; Outer 
Dowsing light-vessel, N. by W. 36£ miles, and Leman and Ower light- 
vessel, E. by N. J N. 18 J miles. 

23317. K 



attended to, for, except off Cromer and Winterton, the shore is clear and 
may be approached at discretion. In the middle of the Would the depths 
are irregular, and a vessel standing towards Hashorough sand should tack 
on the first shoal-cast, as there are 15 and 16 fathoms within halt' a 
mile of it. 

There are two outlets from the Would to the southward and south-east- 
ward, namely, by the Cockle gatway, or through Hashorough gatway, and 
so round by the back or outside of Yarmouth sands. The latter is con- 
sidered the safer passage by night, and is so at all times for vessels of 
heavy draught. Having arrived at a fairway abreast Hashorough, bring 
Hashorough lighthouses in line, N.W. £ W. ; this mark directs to the 
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Newarp light-vessel, which should be passed leaving her to the south-west, 
but, should the wind be strong from the eastward, the high lighthouse 
may be kept well open to the northward of the low one, so that the ship 
may pass 2 or 3 miles to windward of the Newarp light-vessel ; care must, 
however, be taken while proceeding out, that Hasborough lighthouses be 
kept on about a W.N.W. bearing, in order to avoid the south end of Has- 
borough sand. Having rounded the Newarp light-vessel, continue on for 
fully 5 miles, or till Winterton lighthouse appears to the northward of 
N.W. by W., before bringing the Newarp light-vessel to the eastward of 
North, so as to clear the Cross sand. Then the general coasting course, 
S.W. by S., may be steered. 

In fine weather and westerly winds, the Newarp ridge may be crossed, 
thus avoiding the long round to leeward of the Newarp light-vessel. 
In crossing the ridge keep Winterton lighthouse to the westward of 
W. by N., or the Cockle light-vessel to the southward of W. by S. There 
is not less than 8 fathoms on every part of the ridge, a description of 
which is given at page 154. During stormy weather the sea breaks upon 
the ridge, and it must then be avoided. 

Bound into the Would from outside Yarmouth sands, and having 
sighted the Newarp light-vessel, keep her to the westward of North 
while nearing her, and, when she has been passed, Hasborough light- 
houses in line N.W. -£ W., or the high lighthouse open to the northward of 
the low one, leads through as before stated. Should the wind in such a 
case be scant from the westward, the seaman must be careful to keep 
the Newarp light-vessel to the eastward of S.S.E. to insure clearing 
Hasborough sand. 

tzbaXi BTR1AM8. — In Hasborough gatway, the general directions of 
the flood and ebb streams are S.S.E. and N.N.W., setting fairly through 
it, but across the Newarp ridge. The latter circumstance must be 
carefully attended to while closing the Newarp light- vessel. The flood- 
stream in the gatway runs to the southward until lOh. 30m., and the rate 
averages in common springs 3 knots per hour. 

The coast.— Winterton-ness is distinguished by a high sandhill, 
upon which is a red-tiled house and a flagstaff. The village of Winter- 
ton is behind the sandhills, but the lofty tower of its church is a fine sea 
mark. The ness is fronted by a shoal shelf extending half a mile out, 
with 3 fathoms upon it. It is marked on the outside by a buoy, striped 
black and white, in 5 fathoms, with Winterton church on with the south 
end of a grove of trees, S.W., and Winterton lighthouse just to the south- 
ward of a red-tiled building, S.S. W. JW, A berth of one mile from the 
shore, or a depth of 10 fathoms, will clear it. 

X.XOHTHOU8S, erected in 1790, stands on an eminence 
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a quarter of a mile to the southward of Winterton, and a little back from ~ 
the shore. The tower, 69 feet high, is painted red, and it exhibits % fixed \ 
white light, which may be seen in clear weather at a distance of 14 miles. . 

A Jtifn-hoat, and the usual apparatus for effecting communication with 
stranded vessels, is stationed at Winterton. 

cantor. — Sandhills bound the shore from Winterton to Caistor, and 
the towers of Hemesby and Ormesby churches appear above them ; the 
sandhills end at Caistor, and a low shingle beach extends from thence to 
Yarmouth. Caistor, though now an unimportant village, was the princi- 
pal station of the Romans in the country of the Teeni. The coast-guard 
watch-house upon the end of the sandhills, the church, and several wind- 
mills, are the chief objects visible from the sea. 

life -boat*. — A life-boat, mortar, and rockets are stationed at Caistor, 
and there is also a life-boat station between Caistor and Yarmouth. 

takmoutb stands upon a low narrow strip of land between the Tare 
and the sea, on what was a detached 
sand-bank till tbe eleventh century, 
and there are various remains which 
prove that the sea, at a remote period, 

filled the valleys of the Waveney, Tare, ■ 

and Bure, its exclusion being probably 
due to change in the disposition of the 
Bands, and also to a aeries of progres- 
sive embankments. The town, 2 miles I 
from the month of the Tare on its left ■ 
bank, is about a mile long and half a 
mile across ; it is connected by a lift 
bridge with the suburb, South Town, 
and thereby with Gorleston, at the month 
of the river,. There are numerous wind- 
mills, and several factory chimneys in the 
immediate neighbourhood ; and among the 
principal objects in the town are, the fine 
old church of St. Nicholas, the Naval 
hospital, Militia barracks, and Nelson 
monument ; the latter is 144 feet high, and 
was erected in 1817. Several handsome 
terraces front the sea, and there are bat- 
teries to the north and south of the town. 1 mile " 

The Wellington pier, erected- in 1853 a short distance to the south- 
ward of Yarmouth je%, is a favourite promenade with visitors j and the 
Britannia pier has been formed more recently at the north end of the town. 
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the bur used to dry, and there was as little as 6 feet upon it as late 
as 1836, but now, owing to the improved state of the channel above, a 
depth of 8 feet at low water is steadily maintained, and vessels drawing 
13 or 14 feet are able to enter during spring tides. The direction 
of the entrance is east and west nearly, but the deep water into the 
haven approaches close to the south pier-head from a south-easterly 
direction. 

For some years past, improvements in Yarmouth haven have been 
steadily carried out. Many impediments have been removed, shoals have 
been cut through, the bed of the river has been made generally uniform 
in width and depth, the former averaging 270 feet from the pier to the 
town, and the latter having been increased from 5 to SJ feet at low 
water j the banks have also been protected by sheet piling. 

The waterway of Yarmouth bridge has also been increased from 146 feet 
to 180 feet, and the lifting portion of the bridge is 50 feet across. Though 
much has by these means been effected, the accommodation is still insuffi- 
cient for the trade of the port ; and the Brush — the abrupt turn at the 
inner end of the south pier — yet remains as a serious impediment to the 
navigation, while the now of the tide is restricted by the practice of 
mooring the vessels athwart the stream at Yarmouth quay. 

The aid of a pilot is necessary in entering Yarmouth harbour, and few 
accidents, except of a trifling nature, occur. Light vessels and small craft 
may enter at all times, but loaded vessels should not attempt it when there 
is a heavy sea upon the bar, especially as the noble roadstead in front 
renders the doing so for refuge unnecessary. Risk is also incurred by 
attempting the harbour when the ebb stream is running out, as it strikes 
a vessel on the port bow, and forces her over towards the " North." 
Steam tugs are commonly used. 

phots. — The pilotage service at Yarmouth is conducted by 28 pilots, 
half of whom are also qualified to take charge of vessels through the 
various gatways connected with Yarmouth road. 

aorioaton stands upon the steep right bank of the Yare, near its outlet. 
The church with three gables, and two windmills, are plain objects. 
Cliff of one general height extends from Gorleston to Corton. 
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YARMOUTH SANDS AND ROAD. 

Opposite the section of coast last described, are numerous sands lying 
at the average distance of a mile off, and parallel to the shore ; the 
main body of them nearly dries at low water, and they cover in and 
defend the invaluable anchorage Yarmouth road.* 

Winterton Overtoil*, a ridge with 5 fathoms upon it, extends in a 
curved form about a mile below and across the entrance to the Cockle 
gatway. It is generally marked by strong ripplings, and by a breaking 
sea when the ebb stream is opposed by a north-east wind. 

cocuuub BAWD, the northernmost of the dangers, lies inshore to 
the southward of Winterton-ness. Its north end, in 5 fathoms, is 
E. by S. £ S. If miles from Winterton lighthouse, from whence its outer 
margin trends S. by W. for If miles, and then in a general S.S.W. 
direction for 3£ miles, when it joins the shore at Caistor point. This 
sand is divided into two portions, the northern being named the Cockle! 
and the southern Caistor shoal. The Cockle has from 3 feet to 5 fathoms 
upon it, but Caistor shoal dries in several places. Both the shoals and the 
gwatchways between them are subject to constant change. 

cocklb uoht-vbsssXi lies in 7 fathoms just within the north end 
of the Scroby, and exhibits a white light revolving every minute, at 36 
feet above the water, and which may be seen 10 miles off in clear weather. 
From her Nelson monument is just open of Britannia pierhead, S.W. by S. 
Lacon's chimney is open to the southward of the red-tiled boat-house on 
the North Denes, S.W. £ S., and Winterton church is touching the west 
side of Winterton lighthouse, N.W. (northerly) ; Newarp light-vessel, 
E. by N. | N. 5£f miles ; North Scroby buoy, E. by S. T 2 T mile ; North 
Cockle buoy, N. by W. ± W. 1^ miles ; Caistor Elbow buoy, S.S.W. 
| W. 3 miles, and Scroby Elbow buoy, S. by W. § W. 4-^ miles. 

Buoys. — The Cockle is marked by the following buoys : — 

North Cockle, black can with staff and globe, lies in 5 fathoms, with 
Caistor mill appearing midway between Caistor look-out and Yarmouth 
spire, S.S.W. £ W. and West Somerton church in line with the southern- 
most look-out at Winterton, N.W. by W. f W.;N.E. Cockle buoy, S. ± E. 
^ mile ; Cockle light-vessel, S. by E. J E. 1^ miles ; Winterton-ness 
buoy, N.N.W. JW.2 miles. 

N.E. Cockle, black can in 7 fathoms, with Caistor mill open to the south- 
ward of the house upon Caistor cliff, S.S.W., f W., and Winterton church 
midway between Mr. Hume's house, and Winterton lighthouse, N.W. £ W. ; 



* See Admiralty Plan of Yarmouth and Lowestoft Roads, No. 1,543 ; scale, m = 2*4 
inches. By Staff Commander E. K. Calver, R.N., in 1865. Corrected to 1867. 



north end of Scratby cliff, N.W. £ N.; North Caistor buoy, S.S.W. ± W. 
■^r mile, and S.E. Cockle, N. by E. | £. ^ mile. 

North Caistor, black nun, in 6^ fathoms, with Caistor mill open to the 
westward of Caistor look-out, S.W. by W., and Winterton mill in line with 
Homesby white sand-patch, N. by W. £ W. ; Middle Caistor bucjy 
S. by W.JW.^, mile, and South Cockle, N.N.E. ^£,^ mile. 

Middle Caistor, black can, in 8 fathoms, with the chimney of the Silk 
factory on with the south end of the pallisades of the North Star battery, 
S.W. \ S., and Caistor church in line with the score in Caistor cliff, 
W. by N. ; Caistor Elbow buoy, S. by W. £ W. -$ mile j North Caistor buoy, 
N. by E. 4 E. tV mile. 

Caistor Elbow, black can, in 9£ fathoms, with Gorlesten church tower 
open its breadth to the southward of the Roman catholic chapel, S.W. J S., 
and the waterworks column at Caistor open to the westward of Caistor 
mill, N.W. ; South Caistor buoy, S.W. £ S. -ft mile j Middle Caistor buoy, 
N.byE. £E. ^ mile. 

South Caistor, black can, in 5 fathoms, with the highest wind-mill at 
South-town in line with the south end of the pallisades of the North Star 
battery, S.W. by W. J W., and California look-out just open of Caistor cliff, 
N. i E.j Caistor Elbow buoy, N.E. £ N. ft mile. 

All the foregoing buoys, with the exception of North Caistor, are black 
cans, and being on the east and south-east sides of the sands, they 
mark the western boundary of the Cockle gatway and Caistor road. 

West Cockle spit, can buoy, black and white rings, in 5 fathoms, at the 
south-west tail of Cockle sand, with the house on Caistor cliff midway 
between the look-out and Caistor mill, S.S.W. j W., and Winterton mill 
open to the westward of Hemesby white sand-patch, N.N.W. four- 
tenths of a mile. 

8CBOBT, on the east side of the Cockle gatway, is the next sand to the 
southward, and forms the principal defence to Yarmouth road. The long 
and narrow northern extremity of this sand begins abreast the body of 
the Cockle sand, and a cable's length to the eastward of the Cockle light- 
vessel ; 3 fathoms upon it Is S. by E. \ a mile from that vessel ; from 
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thence the inner or western face of the sand extends (slightly curved to 
the eastward) S.S.W. 4 miles, and then about South for 3 miles to the 
southern termination, from whence (as in the case of Hasborough sand) a 
narrow tail runs to the N.N.E. for 2 miles, with 3£ fathoms upon it. 
Portions of the sand, named the North and South Scroby, have from 5 to 
2 feet upon them at low water, and its breadth increases gradually from 
half a mile to upwards of a mile near the middle of the shoal, when it 
again forms into a narrow ridge at the southern end. The North Scroby 
is at present extending to the N.N.E. 

Buoys.-— North Scroby, a nun, chequered black and white, with staff 
and ball, lies in 5 fathoms at low water, with Lacon's chimney just open 
eastward of the northernmost mill on Yarmouth denes, S.W. £ S., and 
Winterton church just open northward of the lighthouse, N.W. (wes- 
terly) ; N.W. Scroby buoy, S. by W. J W. 1& miles ; Cockle light- 
vessel, W. by N. •& mile ; N.E. Cockle buoy, N.W. JN.^ mile. 

N.W. Scroby, can, chequered black and white, in 6 fathoms, with 
Caistor mill open to the southward of Caistor look-out, W.S.W., and 
Ormesby church open to the westward of a barn to the south-westward of 
California, W. by N. £ N. ; Middle Scroby buoy, S. by W.JW.^ mile, 
and North Scroby buoy, N. by E.f E. 1 T 3 ^ miles. 

Middle Scroby, can, chequered black and white, in 6 fathoms, with 
Gorleston church tower open of Wellington pier, S.W. £ S., and Caistor 
church in line with the score in Caistor cliff, W. by N.; West Scroby buoy> 
S.S.W. £ W. ItV miles, and N.W. Scroby buoy, N. by E. £ E. ^ mile. 

West Scroby, can, chequered black and white, in 7^ fathoms, with 
Caistor mill, nearly midway between East Caistor church and the Water- 
works column N.W. J W. ; and the southernmost mill at Yarmouth just 
on with Britannia pier-head, S.W. by W., westerly ; Scroby Elbow buoy, 
S.W. £ S., southerly, 1 mile ; Middle Scroby buoy, N.N.E. £ E. 1^ miles. 

The foregoing buoys mark the west side of the Scroby and the eastern 
boundary of the Cockle gatway and Caistor road : — 

Scroby Elbow, a chequered black and white can, with staff and globe, lies 
in 10 fathoms, with the Waterworks column just open westward of East 
Caistor church N.N.W. ; and Gorleston church tower its length south- 
ward of Nelson monument, S.W. £ W., westerly ; S.W. Scroby buoy, 
S. i W. y 9 ^ mile ; St. Nicholas light-vessel, S. by W., westerly, 2& miles ; 
West Scroby buoy, N.E. £ N., northerly, 1 mile ; Cockle light-vessel, 
N.N.E., 4 T ^ miles. 

S.W. Scroby, a chequered black and white can, in 7£ fathoms, with the 
Waterworks column at Caistor in line with Solitary house N. by W. £.W. ; 
and Trinity look-out in line with Wellington pier-head, West ; Scroby 
Fork, S. J W., 1 mile. 



house at the heel of Gorleston south pier, N.W. by W. £ W. ; Corton light- 
vessel, 8. £ E. Smiles; St. Ifichola8light*veflflel,N.N.W. l^p miles; Sonth 
Scroby spit buoy, N.N.W. ^W.^ mile j South Cross sand buoy, E. by N. 
2-fo miles. 

The last three buoys mark the north-east boundary of Hewett channel. 

xiwasf and »bwaip BiDos, to the north- eastward of the Scroby, 
constitute the south-western boundary of Hasborough gatway. From a 
depth of 10 fathoms at their northern extremity Winter-ton lighthouse 
is W. by S. £ S. 7£ miles, Hasborough high lighthouse open to the north 
of the low lighthouse, N.W. by W. £ W. llf miles, and the South buoy of 
Hasborough sand, N. { E. 4 miles. The Newarp (proper) is a small 6- 
fathoms patch towards the north extremity of the ridge. Newarp ridge, 
about £ mile broad with 8 to 10 fathoms upon it, extends S. by W. for 2£ 
miles, and joins the north part of the Cross sand. 

WDWAJtP iiOHT-vaBSBi, placed in 1791, both to mark the position 
of the Newarp shoal, and to serve as a mark through Hasborough gatway, 
carries three fixed white lights in a triangular form, the highest being 38 
feet, and the others 28 feet above the water ; they may be seen 10 miles 
off in clear weather. She is moored in 17 fathoms, S.S.E. |E. Ij miles from 
the Newarp, with Hasborough lighthouses in bine, N.W, \ W. j Martham 
church open to the northward of Winterton church three times the 
apparent length of the latter, W. J N., and Gorleston church open to the 
westward of Nelson monument, S.W. £W. The distance at which this 
vessel should be passed has been given on page 147. 

oxoai aunt, the outermost of the shoals abreast Yarmouth, is 
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separated from the Scroby by a deep and unsafe channel, named the 
Barley Picle. Commencing at the south end of Newarp ridge, with 
which it is connected, it extends 9 miles in a general S.S.W. and 
S.W. by S. direction, its southern extremity nearly joining the tail or elbow 
at the south end of the Scroby. The northern end of the sand has 23 
feet on it ; near the middle of the shoal is a patch with only 6 feet upon it ; 
there are also other patches of 10 to 18 feet towards its south-west end ; 
with these exceptions, however, the prevailing depths upon the Cross sand 
are 6 to 7 fathoms ; its average breadth is l£ miles. 

Buoys. — The outer or eastern side of the Cross sand is thus marked :— 

North Cross sand, black nun, with square cage, more than a mile to the 
eastward of 23 feet on the North Cross sand. This buoy lies in \2\ fathoms 
with Winterton church its length southward of Somerton wood, W.N.W., 
and the highest mill at Southtown in line with St, Nicholas church at 
Yarmouth, S.W. by W. £ W. ; Cockle light-vessel, W. f N. 4^ miles ; 
and Newarp light-vessel, N. by E. \ E. 2^ miles. 

N.E. Cross sand, a black nun, is in 20 fathoms, with Southtown highest 
mill in line with the northernmost mill at Yarmouth, W. £ S., and 
Winterton lighthouse its length southward of the church, N.W. J W. ; 
Middle Cross sand buoy, S.S.W. £ W. 2^ miles ; North Cross sand buoy, 
N. by E. \ E. 2^ miles. 

Middle Cross sand, black nun, is in 19 fathoms, with East Caistor church 
a little to the southward of Caistor look-out, N.W. f W. and the Roman 
Catholic church tower at Yarmouth midway between the highest mills at 
Yarmouth and Southtown, W. by N. ; South Cross sand buoy, S.W. J S. 
2^ miles. 

South Cross sand, black nun, is in 14 fathoms, with the southern look- 
out on Gorleston cliff over the pilots' look-out on the south pier, W. by N., 
and the spire of St. Nicholas church open to the northward of Britannia 
pier-head, N.W. \ W. ; Corton light-vessel, S.S.W. f W. 3^ miles ; South 
Scroby buoy, W. by S. 2^ miles ; Middle Cross sand buoy, N.E. \ N. 
2^j miles. 



L is abreast Yarmouth haven, and within the 
south end of the Scroby; between them is Hewett channel, running 
obliquely in a N. by W. and S. by E. direction. St. Nicholas bank was 
formerly a distinct shoal, but it has become merged into the northern ex- 
tremity of the Corton sand ; 5 fathoms at its north end is S.W. £ W. nearly 
half a mile from the Scroby Fork buoy, from whence it extends southerly 
for 1£ miles, with a depth gradually decreasing. 

bt. vxcbo&as ught-vxbbbXi, for marking the passage through 
Hewett channel, lies in 10 fathoms near the north extremity of St. Nicholas 



half a mile outside Corton patch, in 15 fathoms ; she exhibits a red light, 
which revolves every 20 seconds, at 38 feet above the water, and is visible 
10 miles in clear weather ; and she carries a half ball under the usual 
ball at her masthead. From the vessel, Lowestoft low lighthouse is open 
to the southward of Kirkley north mill, W. by S. $ S., and the tidal flag- 
staff on Gorleston pier is in line with the east end of Gorleston church, 
N.N.W.JW.; South Corton buoy, S.W. £ S. lft miles ; NYE. Corton buoy, 
N. by W. } W. lft miles ; South Scroby buoy, N. \ W. 2ft miles ; 
"South Cross sand buoy, N.N.E. J £. 3ft miles, and St. Nicholas light- 
vessel, N. by W, 4ft miles. 

Buoyi. — This shoal is marked by eight buoys, as follows ; the first five 
being on the outer or eastern side of the sand ; the remainder on the 
west side. 

North Corton, black can, in 4J fathoms, with the northernmost mill at 
Yarmouth in line with the house on the inner part of Britannia pier, 
N. by W. £ W. (northerly), and the Trinity look-out at Yarmouth in line 
■with the S.W. part of the Militia barrack, N.N.W. \ W., N,E. Corton 
buoy, S. by E. j E. lft miles, and St. Nicholas light-vessel, N. £ W, 
ft mile. 

N.E. Corton, black can, in 4 ^ fathoms, with Lacon's chimney open to 
the eastward of the red brick look-out at Yarmouth, N. by W. | W., and 
Lowestoft church spire in line with the road in Gunton cliff, S.W. by W.^W."; 
S.E. Corton buoy, S. £ W. lft miles, and North Gorton buoy, N. by W. $ W. 
1^ miles. 

S.E. Corton, black can, in 5 fathoms, with St. John's church in line 
with Lowestoft old low lighthouse, S.W. by W. f W., and the chancel enfi 
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Qf Gorleston church over the pilots' look-out house on the pier, N.N.W. J W,; 
South Corton buoy, S. by W. 1-^ miles ; N.E. Corton, N. J E. 1^ miles. 

South Corton, black can, in 7£ fathoms, with the fish market look-out 
at Lowestoft on with the north end of the Royal hotel, W. by S., and 
Corton church tower its breadth to the northward of the highest house at 
the north end of Corton village, N.W. J W.; East Barnard buoy, S.W. £ S. 
7 miles, and Corton light-vessel, N.E. \ N. 1-& miles. 

South Corton spit, a can, with black and white rings, in 3 fathoms, 
with Corton low lighthouse midway between the high lighthouse tower and 
the low lighthouse cottages, N.W. by N, ; St. John's church, Lowestoft, in 
line with Lowestoft low lighthouse, W.S.W. j East Holm buoy, S. $ W f 
■^ mile ; Middle Corton spit buoy, N.N. W. JW.-^ mile. 

.West Corton, a chequered black and white can, in 8J fathoms, with 
Lacon's chimney open a distance equal to its apparent height to the west? 
ward of St. Peter's church, N. \ W., and Hopton church its length north- 
ward of a gap in the wood, W. by N. J N. j St. Nicholas light-vessel, , ' 
N.N.E. \ E. 2& miles ; North Holm buoy, S.S.W. } W. 1^ miles. 

S.W. Corton, a nun, black and white rings, with staff and ball, in 5J 
fathoms, with the highest mill at South town open westward of the two 
chimneys of the gasworks at Yarmouth, N. \ W., and Corton church tower 
open westward of the northernmost house on Corton cliff, W.N.W.; Mid. 
Corton spit buoy, S.E. by S. -& mile, and Holm Elbow, S. by E. f E. 1^ 
miles. 

Middle Corton spit, a can, black and white rings, in 15 feet, S.E. by S. 
^ mile from S.W. Corton buoy, with Corton high lighthouse well open 
to the northward of the low lighthouse, N.W. by N., and Lowestoft 
pier-head lighthouses open to the westward of Lowestoft low lighthouse 

s.w.±w. 

Yarmouth road, the most important anchorage on the eastern 
coast of England, is 6 miles long and 1 mile wide, a space sufficient for 
the accommodation of a numerous fleet ; from 1,000 to 1,500 sail of 
colliers and other vessels are occasionally at anchor in it. The bottom 
is a mixture of sand, mud, and stones, and a berth may be taken up in any 
part of the road with nearly equal safety. 

In strong easterly winds, a better anchorage will be found under the 
high part of the Holm sand abreast Lowestoft-ness. 

The accidents that occur in Yarmouth road usually result from one or 
more of the following causes : — Being anchored too close in ; riding with 
too short a scope of cable ; being badly found in ground tackling, or 
neglecting to adopt the common precaution of striking yards and masts on 
the occurrence of heavy weather. From these combined causes, 25 sail 
were driven ashore during a north-easterly gale in 1836. 



of the Seroby to the eastward. 

If approaching from the direction of Haaborough gatway, keep the 
Newarp light-vessel bearing East, until the Cockle light-vessel is S. by W., 
and then proceed as before directed. 

Working in, it must be borne in mind that the Cockle and Caistor 
shoals are steep-to. The North Scroby may be closed by the lead, or until 
Nelson monument is in line with the bead of Wellington pier, S.W; £ S. 

st miokt, close the Cockle light upon a S. by W. bearing; pass a 
cable's length to the westward of the vessel, and then keep the light bear- 
ing N.N.E. | E., the directing mark through the gatway; it must on 
no account be brought to the northward of N.N.E. on the flood, until 
well through the passage, nor to the eastward of N.N.E. £ E. during 
the ebb. 

cAo-rxoir. — The tide-streams in the Cockle gatway are rapid and 
cross, that of the flood setting strongly upon the Scroby, and that of the 
ebb upon the Cockle and Caistor shoals. Many vessels have been lost 
upon the sands on either side from not paying sufficient attention to the 
set of the tide-streams, and the bearing of the Cockle light-vessel. 

The directions in continuation to the southward past Lowestoft, Ac 
are on page 169. 

BiMiiiT sou, or Nelson gatway, the channel inshore of the Cockle 
and Caistor shoals, though subject to constant change, is, when available, 
much used by vessels of light draught in scant north-westerly and south- 
westerly winds, as they thereby avoid the longer round through the Cockle 
gatway. This passage, which is a mile wide near Winterton, becomes 
gradually contracted to the southward, and the outlet is either through a 
swatchway between the Cockle and Caistor shoals, or between the latter 
and Caistor point. Narrow ridges lie close inshore for the northern half of 
the channel j with this exception, the shore is clear. The West Cockle 
spit buoy {black and white rings) marks the south-west part of the Cockle, 
which is steep-to. . The depths in the Hole, and of the outlet or swatchway, 
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vary according to circumstances ; in the former from 9 to 6 fathoms, the 
latter from 12 to 18 feet. 

As the channel runs nearly parallel to the main, no good mark can be 
given for it, but the frequent changes to which it is subject render this the 
less necessary. The most available passage over the sands is between the 
Cockle and Caistor shoals. After Winterton-ness has been passed, keep 
4 or 5 cables' lengths off shore till Winterton mill appears in line with a 
sandy patch a little back from the shore abreast the village of Hemesby, 
bearing N. by W. | W. j this mark will lead through the swatchway, in a 
depth of 18 feet at low-water, into the Cockle gatway. 

outbids Yarmouth savbs. — Having rounded the Newarp light- 
vessel, keep her bearing North until Winterton lighthouse appears to the 
northward of N.W., when the coasting course, S.W. by S. (or more 
southerly if the ebb be running), will lead outside the Cross sand, and of 
all the other dangers abreast Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 

With the exception of an 8-fathoms patch l£ miles long, extending 
S.S.E. from near the Newarp light-vessel, the prevailing depths outside 
the Newarp and Cross sand are from 11 to 14 fathoms, and the ground is 
uneven, but a deep gully with 20 to 22 fathoms in it occurs 1 mile out- 
side the shoals from abreast the Newarp light-vessel to abreast the south 
end of the Cross sand,~-a useful feature while working in this vicinity 
in misty weather. 

hbwstt CBAnrai, formed between the south part of the Scroby 
and St. Nicholas bank, is only £ of a mile wide at its narrowest part ; the 
average depth is from 6 to 7 fathoms at low water. The flood and ebb 
streams set fairly through it, and, from the closing up of St. Nicholas 
gatway, it is now the only channel for vessels of heavy draught. 

Owing to its oblique direction with respect to the adjacent shore, no 
good leading mark through it can be given. From a berth a third of a 
mile to the south-west of the South buoy of the Scroby, a N. by W. course 
for 1£ miles will lead through the channel to the eastward of St. Nicholas 
light-vessel. 

at Wight, close St. Nicholas light on a N. by W. (westerly) 
bearing, and the same course continued after she has been passed will 
conduct to an anchorage in Yarmouth road, or a more northerly one 
towards the Cockle gatway. While abreast the South Scroby sand do not 
bring St. Nicholas light to the westward of South. 

St. Nicholas gatway had, as its leading mark, Nelson monument in line 
with the centre of a grove of low trees to the northward of Gorleston, 
N.N.W. | W. This mark still clears the north end of Corton sand, and 
leads across in 22 feet at low water, when a North course for about 2 miles 
leads to an anchorage in Yarmouth road abreast the jetty. 
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i. — It is high water in Yarmouth road, fall and change, at 
9h. 15m., but the flood-stream continues to run to the southward till 
lOh. 30m. Outside the sands it runs for 1£ hours longer. Springs rise 
6 feet, neaps 4£ feet, and neaps range 3 feet. 

The flood-stream being deflected past the entrance of Yarmouth haven 
by the projection of the North bank and pier, enters the harbour as an 
.eddy from the southward and south-westward, except during strong 
north-easterly winds and high tides, when it sets directly across the 
.entrance towards the south pier. Common springs rise at the Brush 
5£ feet, and neaps 4£ feet. At the bridge springs rise 5 feet, and neaps 
4 feet, the difference between the times of high water at these places 
being about 20 minutes. The flow, however, as in the case of all the 
.harbours upon this coast, is greatly influenced by local causes, — thus, a 
north-westerly gale has caused a rise of 12f feet at the Brush, and a 
sudden change of wind has sometimes made a difference in. a succeeding 
high water of 3 or 4 feet. During freshes, the rate of the stream at the 
Brush is occasionally 6 knots, but on common springs it is 3£ and 4 knots 
per hour. The tide flows 32 miles up the Yare to the mill-dam at 
Norwich, 28 miles up the Waveney to the lock above Beccles, and 36 miles 
up the Bure to the lock at Caltishall. 



The coast, from Corton to Southwold, is a nearly continuous line of 
cliffs, composed of sand, gravel, and red loam. 

Gorton stands a short distance back from n 

the cliff ; the church (partly in ruins) at- the In 
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north end of the village is a prominent object ; 
and several handsome villas have been erected 
to the southward. 

cojrtow XiXGHTS, for leading through 
Corton gatway, are shown from the light- Gorton Church, s.w. lmUe. 

houses standing abreast Hopton gap, N.N.W. f W., and S.S.E. f E., 900 
yards from each other. The high lighthouse, a third of a mile to the 
northward of Hopton church, is of timber framing, the lower is a wooden 
box just within the cliff at the gap. Both lights are red and jixed> the 
higher 87 feet and the lower 37 feet above high water ; they are visible 
between the bearings N.N.W. £ W. and N.W. \ N. ; but as this range 
exceeds the limits of the navigable channel, which is only a quarter of a 
mile wide, the lights should be kept in line N.N.W. £ W. to carry vessels 
through. 
a Xiife-boat, mortar, and rockets are maintained at Corton, 
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LOVISTOR. — Beach begins to project from the foot of the cliff 
abreast Corton, forming at a distance of 2 miles to the southward, the low 
promontory Lowe stoft-n ess, which is the easternmost point of England. 
The town of Lowestoft, upon the summit and slopes of a steep bank with 
much wood about it, shows prominently from every point of view. Its 
church, in the later English style, with a low tower and a slender spire, is 
situated half a mile inland of the town. It is said that at the period this 
inconvenient position was chosen, the sea was making rapid encroach- 
ments on the coast ; the reverse, however, is now the case in this im- 
mediate neighbourhood, a broad sandy flat having gradually formed in 
front of the cliff. A new suburb, with a handsome spire church and 
several terraces fronting the sea, has been formed of late years on the 
South side of the harbour. 

The imports consist of wood, coal, linseed, and general goods, besides 
which, from 18,000 to 25,000 head of cattle, sheep, &c, are annually 
imported from the continent. The exports are fish, corn, malt, &e. The 
herring fishery employs about 200 vessels. In 1866 the registered 
shipping of the port, 242 vessels of 11,399 tons, and the arrivals were 
721 vessels of 74,049 tons, coastwise, and 71 vessels of 10,123 tons from 
foreign parts. Population 10,663 in 1861. 

uihri. — Lowestoft has been an important light-station from the 
beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The high lighthouse, 
built in 1609, and rebuilt in 
1676, is on the brink of the cliff 
at the north end of the town, 
but it is partly hidden by trees ; 
the light is white, fixed, and II 9 i 
feet above high water; a red 
light, visible between the bear- 
ings S.W. £ S. and S.W. | W., 

is shown 12 feet below the iwestaft High Lightly 

white light. The low lighthouse, consisting of a lantern supported on an 
iron framework, stands on the beach at the ness S.S.E, £ E., 990 yards 
from the high lighthouse ; the light shown from it is fixed and red sea- 
ward, but it is bright in-shore of the bearings S.S.W. and N.E. f N-, and 
it is 40 feet above high water. Both structures are painted white, and 
the lights may be seen in clear weather at the respective distances of 
16 and 11 miles. 

Vessels from across the North sea generally prefer making the land 
about Lowestoft, as the soundings are regular, the offing is clear of out- 
23317. r 



take Lothing, a tributary of the Waveney, with a surface extent of 1,300 
acres, which approached within 400 yards of the sea, having been con- 
nected with the latter by a cut which was made in 1830, and fitted with 
piers, gates, and sluices ; a channel was also dredged through lake Lothing 
up to Mutford bridge. These works were completed in 1832, at an expense 
of 150,000/., one-third of which sum was obtained from the Exchequer 
Loan Commissioners. 

The harbour was used for several years, but, owing to the admission 
and retention of sea water in lake Lothing, it rapidly diminished in depth 
from deposit ; the sluice gates were rendered useless by the ravages of the 
sea worm (teredo navalis), the quays and embankments fell in masses and 
were washed away, and the entrance into the harbour became blocked up 
by a bar of shingle and sand. In 1841, the revenue of the port not being 
sufficient to meet the current expenses, it was taken possession of and sold 
by the Exchequer Loan Commissioners, and after passing through several 
hands, it ultimately became the property of the Eastern Counties Railway 
Company. 

In 1845, while in possession of Sir Samuel Peto, the old works, with 
the exception of the sluice gates, were repaired, and a new harbour on a 
large scale was constructed outside of and in continuation of the old one. 
It consists of two piers of open piling filled in with stones, which project 
into the South road, and enclose a space of 18 acres ; the entrance is 150 
feet wide and faces south-east. Owing to the close nature of the 
harbour, it is subject to the deposit of matter brought in by the sea from 
the moveable sands in its vicinity ; but a channel from the sea to the 
inner harbour, with 11 feet in it at low water, is constantly maintained 
by dredging. 

There is a dry dock, 241| feet in length, with 46J feet width of entrance, 
which has received a steamer of 1,000 tons ; and also a patent slip, capable 
of taking up a vessel of 200 tons. The North of Europe Steam Naviga- 
tion Company erected a large factory on the north wharf above the bridge, 
for making and repairing steam boilers, machinery, &c. 

Convenient cattle sheds and two fish markets stand on the north side of 
the outer harbour. 
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Xdffhts. — Each, pier head is marked by a lighthouse, from which, a red 
light is shown all night, that on the north pier is obscured in-shore of 
the bearing S.W. by W. £ W. Two green lights are also shown at the 
•entrance of the inner harbour. When the navigation is obstructed, a red 
light is shown from the centre of the bridge by night, and a red flag by 
day from the lock-wall. A green light is shown from the centre of the 
bridge when it is closed, and a bright light from the lock-wall when the 
bridge is open and the navigation is clear. No vessel is to approach until 
this bright light is shown. 

From the nature of Lowestoft harbour, no special directions for entering 
It are needed ; the harbour service is conducted by a body of pilots, and 
steam tugs are commonly employed, their charge being according to a 
regulated scale of prices. Vessels bound into the harbour and requiring 
a steam tug should hoist a fag or burgee at the mast-head by day, and 
two lights where best seen by night. A single light is the night signal 
for a pilot. 

Kite Boat. — -An efficient life-boat is maintained here. There are also 
mortars, rockets, and lines in case of wreck. 

In the vicinity of Lowestoft harbour the land is low, but cliff begins 
again half a mile beyond it, and Kirkley church stands prominently a 
short distance back. 

Fakeneid. — The fishing village of Fakefield is on the brink of the cliff 
one mile to the southward of Lowestoft harbour, several villas adjoining 
it to the northward ; its church and windmill are the principal oojects, 
but, from standing on lower ground than the village, they are not very 
prominent. 

Xiife Boats. — Two life-boats are stationed at Fakefield. 

Fakefield lighthouse, built in 1832 for leading through Fakefield gat- 
way, is a mile to the south-west of the village at the head of a deep 

score in the cliff named Wilkinson's hole. 
Being only 33 feet high, it is not a plain 
object from the sea, but there is more 
wood about it than elsewhere in the 
neighbourhood, and its position may be 
recognized by this feature. On account 

Fakefield Lighthouse. rf ^ ^^ ^^ ^ occurred ^ 

Fakefield gatway, the light from this building has been superseded by one 
at Kessingland fish-houses. 

Kessinfland. — The cliff continues of a nearly uniform height from 
Kirkley to Kessingland fish-houses, a cluster of red-tiled cottages near the 
beach. The village of Kessingland is £ mile back from the cliff, and has 
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ijow win extends lor a raiie rrom uovenitne-ness to Gaston oroaa or 
lake, which has a wooded margin ; then succeeds Easton-ness, a low cliff 
with a farmhouse and out-buildings near the brink at its southern end. 
The sea has made great ravages here, for, according to tradition, the 
easternmost point of England and the city of Easton Bavent formerly 
occupied a site abreast, which is now two miles from the land. 

Beyond Easton-ness, a low shingle beach extends to Southwold. 

LOWESTOFT SANDS AND ROADS. 

Shoals, in continuation of those abreast Yarmouth, lie off the whole of 
the coast just described. 

HOX«K bawd is separated from Gorton sand by the broad swatchway 
Corton gatway, and commences as a narrow spit projecting into Gorton 
road, to about a mile from Corton church, and from this spit the inner or 
western side of the sand gradually bends S.S.E. and southerly for 2 miles, 
and then curves S.W. hy S.[Jor 2 miles to its south-western extremity, a 
norrow ridge named the Holm tail, forming the south-eastern boundary of 
the Stanford channel. Across the body of the sand the breadth is three- 
quarters of a mile, but it gradually becomes very narrow to the south-west- 
ward. It is shoal and steep-to throughout, and one portion nearly a mile 
long, abreast Lowestoft-ness, dries at low water. Between the North Holm 
and Lowestoft-nees ia Lowestoft North road. 
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Buoys. — On the east and south-east sides of the Holm are the N.E. Holm, 
can, striped red and white, in 4£ fathoms, with Kessingland church over 
the entrance to Lowestoft harbour S.W. and Corton church tower its 
breadth to the northward of the highest house at the north end of the 
village N.W. } W. 5 Holm elbow buoy S.S.E. £ E. ^ mile, and North 
Holm N.W. i N. -^ mile. 

Holm elbow, can, striped red and white, in 3| fathoms with Kirkley 
church tower its breadth to the southward of Lowestoft low lighthouse 
S.W. by W. £ W. and the highest mill at South town its breadth to the 
westward of Nelson monument N. £ W. ; East Holm buoy S. by E. T % mile ; 
N.E. Holm buoy N.N.W. JW.^ mile. 

East Holm, nun, red and white striped, with staff and diamond, in 8 
fathoms, with the gas chimney at Lowestoft its length to the northward of 
the low lighthouse N. f W., and the highest mill at South town its length 
to the northward of Nelson monument N. f W. ; Middle Holm buoy 
S.W. £ S. 2 miles ; Holm elbow buoy N.N.W. -^ mile. 

Middle Holm, a black can, in 7 fathoms, with] the spire of St. John's 
churchXowestoft just'open of the north end of the Royal hotel N.W. J W., 
and Corton hall midway between Corton church and mill N. £ W. ; South 
Holm buoy S.W. JW.l^ miles ; East Holm buoy N.E. f N. 1^ miles. 

On the west and north-west sides of the shoal (beginning from the north- 
ward) are the North Holm, chequered black and white can, in 4J fathoms, 
near the end of the spit in Corton road, with the south side of Corton hall 
in line over a summer-house on the beach W. by S. £ S., and Gorleston 
church twice its breadth to the northward of Gorleston south mill N. J W. ; 
N.W. Holm buoy S. by E., 1^ miles ; West Corton buoy, N.N.E. J E., 
1-^j miles. 

N.W. Holm, chequered black and white can, in 6£ fathoms, with 
Kirkley church tower over Lowestoft old low lighthouse, S.W. by W. £ W.; 
and Corton coast-guard flagstaff midway between Corton hall and windmill, 
N.W. £ N. ; West Holm buoy S. by W. J W., 1^ miles, and North 
Holm buoy N. by W. 1^ miles. 

West Holm, chequered black and white can, in 5J fathoms, with Corton 
church tower in line with a white brick house on the cliff, N. by W. J W. ; 
Kirkley mill over the centre of the Royal hotel at Lowestoft, W. § N. ; 
S.W. Holm buoy S.W. | S., •& mile, and N.W. Holm buoy N. by E. J E., 
1-^j- miles. 

S.W. Holm, a can, chequered black and white, in 7 fathoms, with the 
spire of St. John's church, Lowestoft, in line with the north end of the 
Royal hotel N.W. £ W., and Corton church tower open twice its breadth to 
the westward of Corton mill N. £ W. ; Holm Hook buoy S.W. ^ 
mile ; West Holm N.E. £ N., ■& mile. 
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Holm Hooky a can, striped black and white, in 4£ fathoms, with Fake* 
field lighthouse in line with the southernmost of six remarkable trees 
W. | S. ; and Lowestoft church spire over the entrance to Lowestoft 
harbour N. by W. ; South Holm buoy S. W. f S., -^ mile ; East Newcome 
buoy S.W. i W., t% mile, and S.W. Holm N.E., ft mile. 

South Holm, a nun, striped black and white, with staff and triangle, in 
4 fathoms, with the northernmost of six fan-shaped trees in line with the 
south end of Pakefield lighthouse wall W. by N., and Lowestoft mill over 
the reading room on the south pier N. \ E. ; South Newcome buoy 
S.W. £ S., 2 miles ; East Barnard buoy S.S.W. £ W., 2 T \ miles ; Holm 
Hook buoy N.E. f N., ^ mile, and Middle Holm buoy N.E. f E., Ift 
miles. 

ujijut SBOA& is in-shore between Lowestoft-ness and the harbour ; 
the shape of the shoal is irregular and subject to constant change, and 
now it is partially joined to the north end of the Newcome ; the least 
depth upon it is 11 feet. 

Buoy. — The inner part of the Inner shoal is marked by a black can 
buoy, in 3£ fathoms, with Lowestoft church in line with St. Peter's chapel 
N.W. by N., and Kirkley church well open to the southward of the south 
pier lighthouse, W. by S. \ S. ; North Newcome buoy S.S.W. f W., 
£ mile ; North Newcome spit buoy E. £ S., -^ mile. 

MWCOMB SAND is within the south-west part of the Holm ; it begins 
close abreast the Inner shoal, and ends abreast Kessingland, forming the 
south-eastern defence of Lowestoft South road, and Pakefield road, and 
the north-western boundary of Stanford channel. The shoal is about 
4£ miles long and § mile broad ; the general depths over it are from 6 
to 15 feet, but there is as little as 5 feet oyer one portion of it. 

Buoy.— The western side of the Newcome, which is steep-to and 
convex, is thus marked : — 

North Newcome, a black can, in A\ fathoms, with the spire of St. John's 
church in line with the north end of the Royal hotel N.W. £ W, and 
Lowestoft old low lighthouse one-third the distance from the high light- 
house towards the gas house chimney N. £ E. ; N.W. Newcome S.W. J S. 
-j^j- mile, and Inner shoal buoy N.N.E. f E., £ mile. 

N.W. Newcome, a black can, in 4£ fathoms, with Pakefield mill just open 
to the westward of Pakefield church W. by N. £ N., and the spires of 
Lowestoft and St. John's churches in line N. £ E.; West Newcome 
buoy S.S.W. JW.^ mile, and North Newcome buoy N.E. £ N- 

West Newcome, a black can, in 4 fathoms, with Pakefield lighthouse in, 
line with the third from the south of six remarkable trees W. J S., and 
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Pakefield mill touching the north end of Pakefield barn N.N.W. | W. ; S.W. 
Newcome S.S.W. JW.^ mile ; N.W. Newcome N.N.E. J E. ■& mile. 

S.W. Newcome, a black can, in 3} fathoms, with Eessingland church 
tower in line with the flagstaff of the coast-guard station W. f S. ; and the 
east end of Lowestoft church open of the south-west end of Wellington 
terrace N. by E. \ E. ; South Newcome buoy S. by W., 1-^ miles ; West 
Newcome buoy N.N.E. £ E., -^ mile. 

South Newcome, black nun, with staff and ball, in 2\ fathoms, at the 
south-west extremity of the sand, and marking the north-east boundary 
of Pakefield gatway, lies with the new church on Lowestoft denes, a little 
open eastward of Lowestoft north pier, N.N.E.; Eessingland church just 
open northward of the lighthouse shed, N.W. westerly ; Eessingland 
lighthouse shed, N.W. westerly, distant 1 mile ; S.W. Newcome buoy, 
N. by E. easterly, 1^ miles ; South Holm buoy, N.E. \ N. northerly, 
2 miles ; East Barnard buoy, S. f E., 6 cables ; West Barnard buoy, 
W. by S. } S., 7 cables. 

On the south-eastern side of the sand, which forms the north-west boun- 
dary of the Stanford channel, are, the North Newcome spit, a red nun, with 
staff and globe, in 4 fathoms, with the spire of Lowestoft church midway 
between the mill and town-hall cupola N.W. \ W., and Corton church 
tower shut in behind the west side of Corton hall N. by W. ; Inner shoal 
buoy W. \ N. ; T % mile ; N.E. Newcome S.S.W. J W. T % mile, and North 
Holm N. by E. Zfr miles. 

N.E. Newcome, a red can, in 4 fathoms, with Pakefield church tower 
twice its breadth to the westward of Pakefield lifeboat house W. f S., and 
Lowestoft mill twice its breadth to the northward of the old low lighthouse 
N.N.W. £ W.; East Middle Newcome S.W. i S. ^ mile; North Newcome 
spit N.N.E. ± E. ■& mile. 

East Middle Newcome, a red can, in 4 fathoms, with Pakefield mill just 
to the westward of Pakefield church W. by N., and Lowestoft church spire 
over the elbow of the north pier of Lowestoft harbour N. by W. £ W. ; 
East Newcome buoy S.W. £ S. 1^ miles ; N.E. Newcome buoy N.E. £ N. 
■& mile. 

East Newcome, a red nun, in 4 fathoms, with the south end of the wall 
of Pakefield lighthouse in line with the northernmost of six trees W. £ N., 
and the east end of Lowestoft church over the centre of the Royal hotel 
N.JE.J South Newcome buoy S.S.W JW, 2^ miles ; East Middle 
Newcome buoy N.E. ^ N. 1-^ miles. 

babvaed. — This shoal is nearly in continuation of the Newcome to 
the south-westward, Pakefield gatway, a shallow swatchway, intervening ; 
12 feet upon the north-eastern % extremity of the Barnard is S.E. by S. 
1 J miles from Eessingland fish-houses, from which depth, bending to the 



J£. by JN. | N., 7 cables ; Uovehithe buoy S.W. by S., 7 cables. 

Covehithe, a can, with red and white rings, in 4 fathoms, with Southwold 
west mill midway between Southwold church and Covehithe-ness S.W., 
and Kessingland parsonage just open to the eastward of Benacre sluice 
N. J E. ; Inner Barnard buoy S.S.W. £ W. 1 mile ; Covehithe N.E. £ JS« 
^7 mile. 

Telegraph Cables. — A telegraph cable from Lowestoft-ness to Hanover 
extends from a short distance north-east of the low light-boose in an 

* See Admiralty Pino of the coast of Suffolk from Fakefield Gatway to Orfordneas, 
tSo. loa, wale, mile - lj inch. By Staff Commander E. K. Calver, 1BB7. 
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E.N.E. direction across the North road, passing one-tenth of a mile to the 
southward of the N.W. Holm buoy ; and another cable to Zandvoort lies 
from the same point E. £ N. to about midway across the road, and then 
bends south-easterly. 

&OWB&TOFT boads afford better anchorage than that of Yarmouth 
in consequence of the greater protection they receive from their covering 
or outlying sands, but the space is confined. In Corton road the bottom 
consists of mud cars, blue clay, and mud ; in Lowestoft North road, of 
blue clay and mud ; in the South road, of mud and ooze, and in Pakefield 
road, of blue clay and mud. The best position in easterly gales is, as 
previously remarked, under the Holm sand ; during north-westerly gales in 
the South road ; and in south-westerly gales in the North road. 

directions.— In proceeding from Yarmouth to Lowestoft roads there 
are no obstructions in the way ; the shore is clean throughout, and the 
inner side of the Corton and Holm sands is clearly marked by the buoys. 
Should it be necessary to proceed out through Corton gatway, the leading 
mark is Corton lighthouses in line bearing N.N.W. f W. From Lowestoft 
North road there are two passages to the southward to the open sea, the 
outer being the Stanford channel, and the inner one through Lowestoft 
South road and Pakefield gatway. 

directions for Stanford channel. — Stanford channel between 
the south-west part of the Holm and the Newcome, opened out in 1842 to 
the eastward of the position of a former channel of the same name, but 
since then it has gradually become narrower. Formerly it was available 
as a night passage, but the light-vessel that was used for the purpose was 
removed several years ago. The shallowest water in the passage is upon a 
narrow ridge extending from the south-west part of the Holm to tfe$ 
Newcome, where there is a depth of 14 to 15 feet at low water. 

No leading mark can be given for it ; proceed with the red buoys of 
the Newcome to the north-westward, and the black and white chequered 
and striped buoys of the Holm to the south-eastward, until Lowestoft mill 
shows over the Reading-room on the south pier of Lowestoft harbour, 
bearing N. £ E. ; this mark leads over the shallow neck in 14 to 15 feet 
at low water, and when an offing of 2 miles has been obtained, a 
S.W. by S. course for 20 miles will lead outside Sizewell bank, inside 
Aldborough Napes, and to a fair berth abreast Orfordness. 

The tide-streams set rapidly but fairly through the Stanford channel. 
In strong easterly winds, a vessel bound to the southward can readily 
pass out through Corton gatway, or by the Stanford channel, and have 
ah offing when through. 

moaadiBff &ow*itoft-.ir#M toy wiffiit. — The northern edge* of the red 
light from Lowestoft low lighthouse, bearing S.S.W., clears the north* 



— Pakefield Gatway, the 
shallow passage between the Neweome and the Barnard, has varied 
materially of late years, and now only 13 feet at low water springs 
can be depended on. It is often used in scant westerly winds by vessels 
proceeding both southward and northward. 

Kessingland church over the Fish-houses, N.W. £ N., is the day-mark 
for leading through it. In working, keep the light-shed between the 
bearings N.W. and N.W. J N. The black buoys on the inner side of the 
Neweome clearly point out the south-eastern boundary of the channel to 
Lowestoft, The shore, as well as the Neweome, may be approached by 
the lead in working, but the latter is steep. 

bt nOBT, the leading mark through the gatway is Kessingland light 
N.W. J N. ; if working, tack before the light becomes obscured upon 
N.W. and N.W.J N. bearings, so as to avoid the Neweome and Barnard ; 
and when the water deepens to 4 fathoms, the gatway will have been 
cleared, and in closing Lowestoft keep within the bright gleam from 
Lowestoft low lighthouse so as to avoid the Neweome. Passing through 
the gatway with south-easterly winds do not stand too far over towards 
the shore before edging away to the northward. 

In proceeding out through Pakefield gatway at night, Kessingland light 
must he kept N.W. ^ N, until a 2 miles offing has been obtained, when a 
S.W. by S. conrso for 20 miles will lead outside Sizewell bank, inside 
Aldborough Napes, and to a fair berth abreast Orfordnesa, 

The Barnard is steep-to on the outside ; therefore, while working 
abreast, go no nearer than into a depth of 10 fathoms, and at night keep 
Lowestoft high light in sight. 

The south-west tail of the Barnard is to be cleared by keeping the 
lower of Southwold church over the south-west end of Easton cliff 
■S.W. by W. J W., or Walberawick church well open to the southward of 
Jlaeton farm S.W. by W. £ W. 
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! CfLUTiow.— In working near the Barnard, it must be borne in mind 
that the ebb stream sets within and strongly upon the south-west tail of 
the shoal. 



. — The alongshore passage, having its 
outlet between the south-west tail of the sand and Covehithe-ness, 
marked by the West Barnard and Covehithe buoys, is frequently used by 
small vessels in off-shore winds, but as the depth in it varies occasionally, 
and it is also very narrow, it is only available for vessels of light 
draught. 

tides. — It is high water, full and change, at Lowestoft at 9h. 57m. ; 
springs rise 6£ feet, neaps 5£ feet, and neaps range 4£ feet. In the offing 
abreast Lowestoft, the flood stream during springs continues to run 
S.S.W. until one hour before high water at Harwich. 

sovtbwold is seated on a hill of moderate height, which is nearly sur- 
rounded at high water by the river Blyth and the Buss creek ; the town 
is neatly built, and the houses facing the sea are of a superior description. 
The church, the principal object, built in 1460 and in excellent preserva- 
tion, stands on the north side of the town ; its size and commanding 
height render it one of the most striking objects on the coast. A white 
windmill below the church to the north-eastward, and a white one and 
a black one on the common to the westward of the town, are all plain 
objects. 

Southwold rose on the decay of the neighbouring city of Dunwich, but 
it was nearly entirely destroyed by fire in 1659. The celebrated naval 
battle, known as Solebay sea-fight, was fought in front of it and towards 
Dunwich by the English and Dutch fleets in 1672. 

Harbour. — The Blyth, which flows by Laxfield, Halesworth, andBlyth- 
burgh, and has its outlet half a mile to the southward of Southwold, con- 
stitutes its harbour. In the middle of the eleventh century, the Blyth 
discharged its waters at Dunwich, and formed a haven of the first maritime 
importance, but subsequent to the decay of that ancient city, the haven, 
owing to the movement of shingle and other causes, became choked from 
time to time, the river in each case forcing its way to the sea farther from 
Dunwich, and the present outlet was formed in 1590 by a cut made through 
the beach in continuation of the lower reach of the river. 

In 1747, an Act was obtained for the improvement of the haven, under 
which the north pier was built in 1749, and a south pier in 1752 ; both 
have been since either rebuilt or extended. The length of the north pier 
is 367 feet, and that of the south pier 369 feet ; they are built of wood, 
and are nearly parallel to each other ; the entrance between them is 115 
feet in width, and it faces S.E. Within the piers, the river has an 
increased breadth and depth for some distance, then it becomes tortuous 
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and narrow, and is crossed by the first bridge at Bly thburgh, 4| miles 
above the outlet. The evils under which the port laboured were not 
altogether removed by the erection of the piers ; it still became choked 
on several occasions, even as late as 1839, when it was twice dug out j but 
since that period, by the application of steam-dredging, and the removal 
of various obstructions, it has maintained a more permanent character. 

Bar.— The bar, like the beach on either side of it, is composed chiefly 
of shingle, with a small proportion of sand, and its position and extent 
vary according to the prevailing wind ; north-easterly winds having the 
effect of increasing it, those from the opposite direction reduce it ; but in 
still weather the deep water track is generally in a south-easterly direction, 
straight out from between the piers. The height of the bar likewise 
fluctuates ; sometimes it dries, and again there are several feet over it ; 
but the average depth upon it at low water springs may be assumed as 
1£ feet. 

The maximum draught of the vessels using the port is 9 feet. They load 
and discharge at Walberswick and Blackshore quays, a quarter and 
three quarters of a mile respectively within the entrance. The cargoes 
for inland are discharged into river craft, and conveyed by them- to 
Halesworth, 9 miles from the sea, and the principal corn market in the 
locality. 

Thirteen vessels of 799 tons belong to the port. Population 2,032 in 
1861. 

Supplies of every description are plentiful. 

Xilfe Boat. — Southwold is a coast-guard station, and it maintains two 
excellent life-boats, together with the usual apparatus for communicating 
with stranded vessels. 

priiOTS. — There are twelve harbour pilots, who attend when vessels 
are entering or are expected. The harbour may be taken in moderate 
weather when there is a sufficient depth over the bar, but it is dangerous 
to attempt it with the wind and sea directly on. 

txdes. — It is high water, full and change, at the bar at 10 11 20 m , 
Ordinary springs rise 6£ feet, and neaps 4J feet, over the river generally. 
The flow ceases at Bulchamp lock at the mouth of Halesworth navigation, 
6| miles from the sea, at which limit, the time of high water is 50 minutes 
later than at the bar. The tide reaches to a level throughout. Particular 
winds, especially those from north-west, have the effect of raising the tides 
here as at the neighbouring ports. 

The shore abreast Southwold is clean, and there is good riding, in. off- 
shore winds, 1 mile from the main in from 7 to 9 fathoms, sand.* 



* See Admiralty Chart of East Coast of England, Sheet n. Entrance to the Thames, 
1865. Corrected to 1868. No. 1,610. Scale, mile ss 0»4 inch. 
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The coast.— From Southwold, shingle beach prevails for three miles 
to the south-westward ; the village of Walberswick with its tower church 
stands a short distance within it, and the background is low and partially 
wooded. 

DtrarwxcH. — Dunwich cliff, 50 feet high, ascends abruptly at the 
termination of the shingle beach to the south-west of Southwold, and 
continues for If miles to Minsmere head. At a quarter of a mile from its 
northern extremity stands the picturesque ruin of the church of All Saints, 
consisting of the tower and portions of the walls of the nave and chancel. 
This is nearly all that remains of the former capital of East Anglia, which 
was the seat of a bishop in the seventh century, and at one time contained 
six parishes and fifty religious foundations, besides possessing a haven and 
numerous ships of war. The sea had made considerable encroachments upon 
the city at a period antecedent to the conquest, but the greatest destruction 
occurred between the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries, when streets, 
churches, and religious buildings fell in succession ; in 1565 not a quarter 
of the city remained, and that portion of it has long since disappeared. 

A Telegraphic Cable extends from near the coast-guard station at 
Minsmere to Zandvoort. 

Rockets for effecting communication with stranded vessels are kept at 
Minsmere. 

Thorpness. — A coast-guard flagstaff stands upon Minsmere head, and a 
little within it there is a row of coast-guard houses ; for 2 miles beyond, 
the coast consists of a low beach, with a few small windmills behind it ; it 
then changes to a grassy bank with Sizewell Coast-guard houses upon it, 
increasing in elevation to Thorpness, which is about 40 feet high, and has 
several houses about it. Southward of the ness, the bank gradually 
declines in height, and beach succeeds to Aldborough. The shore abreast 
Thorpness is rocky and foul from the cropping out of Crag. 

A Xiife Boat is stationed at Thorpness, and a mortar is kept at Sizewell 
gap a mile to the northward. 

DTnrwxcH bawx though formerly a separate shoal, may now for all 
practical purposes, be considered as the north-eastern extremity of Size- 
well bank. Lying nearly parallel to the shore, it is about a mile long and 
one quarter mile broad, and 22 feet upon the centre of it is E. by S., 
southerly, 1£ mile from Dunwich church ; the depths increasing gradually 
upon its south-west, north-west, and north-east sides. To clear the bank to 
the eastward, keep Covehithe church on with the north-east end of Easton 
cliff N.N.E. J E., or keep the piers of Southwold harbour to the west- 
ward of north. 

bxzbwbxa baitx projects out from Thorpness E.N.E. for nearly 2 
miles, and then slightly bending to the northward^ it extends N.N.E. J E. 



m irregularly-built street a mile long with side lanes, at the 
foot of a steep bank. A villa at the north end of the town, several wind- 
mills to the south and west, and the church on the summit of the bank, are 
the chief objects ; the latter, dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, is a plain 
structure of freestone and flint, much disfigured by modern repairs with 
red brick. 

A map of 1559, shows Aldborough to have been at that time a place of 
considerable magnitude, and it also represents the church as more than ten 
times its present distance from the sea, with broad denes in front of the 
town, as at Yarmouth. It was then a place of some importance, but during 
last century, many houses with the market-place and cross were over- 
thrown by the sea, which here, as elsewhere on this coast, is gradually but 
surely gaining upon the land. ;,■••* * 

Aldborough is much resorted to by visitors in the summer season for 
sea-bathing. 

A bend of the Aide passing close to the town affords facilities for trade, 
but as this river has a common outlet with the Ore 9 miles farther 
to the south-west in Hollesley bay, the shipping and commerce of 
Aldborough will be found noticed under the head, Orford haven, 
page 187. 

There is good riding in Aldborough bay in off-shore winds, with Aid- 
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borough church from N.W. by N. to N.W. by W., and Orford low light- 
house, S.W. by W., in 9 or 10 fathoms sand. 
A life Boat, mortar, &c, are stationed at Aldborough. 

Vernal's or Vernon's wood, a flat-topped copse or clump, stands on high 
ground a little inland of Aldborough, which, in approaching from the offing, 
is generally the first feature which shows above the horizon, serving as an 
excellent guide to distinguish this portion of the coast. Slaughden 
houses, and a massive Mortella tower and battery built in 1806 to contain 
100 men, are half a mile to the south-west of Aldborough at the bend of 
the Aide above alluded to, after which, a low shingle beach extends to 
Orfordness. 

ALBBOROuaB napes is a narrow ridge in the offing abreast Ald- 
borough, its centre having Aldborough church N.W. by W. £ W. 3| miles ; 
the depth upon it varies between 22 feet and 5 fathoms ; it lies north-east 
and south-west, and is 2 miles long and a quarter of a mile broad ; both 
sides are steep-to, the depths in approaching it decreasing rapidly from 

12 fathoms to 5 fathoms ; the bottom fine sand. To the westward there 
is mud, to the north-eastward and eastward broken shells, and to the 
southward broken shells and stones. 

The outer side of the shoal at its south-western end is marked by a nun 
buoy, chequered black and white, with staff and ball, in 4| fathoms, 
with Iken church in line with the south windmill at Aldborough, 
N.W. by W. J W., and the south side of Orford castle touching Orford 
church, W. J S. ; Shipwash light-vessel, S.W. £ S. 7 miles ; N.E. Bawd- 
sey buoy S. W. £ W. 8 miles ; Sizewell bank buoy N. by E. 4 T 7 ^ miles. 

Orford castle open on either side of Orford church, twice the apparent 
breadth of the latter, bearing W. by S. and W. | N., clears Aldborough 
Napes, passing to the northward and southward ; Leiston church in line 
with Thorpe life-boat house, N.W. (northerly), leads to the north-eastward, 
and Iken church (the summit of the tower is only just visible above the 
trees) over centre of Slaughden houses N.W. J W., or Vernal's wood 
over the Italian villa N.W. by N., leads to the south-westward of it. 

Between Sizewell bank and Aldborough Napes the depths are from 9 to 

13 fathoms, over mud; Orfordness lights in line' S.W. J W. leads 
between the shoals at night, but in standing towards the Napes, do not 
bring Orford high light to the westward of W.S.W., and when the low 
light bears West, the Napes will have been passed. 

BXDGB, a small in-shore shoal projecting from near Orfordness in a 
N.E. by E. direction, is about 1 mile long, and has 18 feet water over it. 
This shoal some years ago, was nearly connected with Orfordness by two 
smaller banks, Nathaniel knoll and the Onion, which still remain as a 
shallow with 4 and 5 fathoms upon them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OBFOKDNESS TO THE NAZE. 
Variation 19° 45' West in 1869. 



There are several extensive shoals lying about the sailing track from 
Orfordness to the Downs, or " Over the Kent," as this passage is termed 
among seamen ; they are the Inner and Outer Gabbards, Galloper, Four- 
mile Knolls and Falls to the eastward, and the Shipwash, Long sand and 
Kentish Knock to the westward. 

xirra& oabbasd, S.S.E. £ E. 15 miles from Orfordness, extends 
north-east and south-west 5 miles, from the depth of 6 fathoms upon either 
end, and is nearly a mile broad ; 12 feet (the least depth) prevails over 
about one-third of the shoal from its centre, and the whole of it is steep-to 
on both sides. 

A black can buoy lies in 10 fathoms on the north-west side of the Inner 
Gabbard 2 miles from its north-eastern extremity, with the Outer Gabbard 
buoy, E. £ N. 6£ miles ; Orfordness high lighthouse, N.N.W. } W. 15± 
miles; Shipwash light-vessel, N.W. £ N. 11 J miles; Long sand buoy 
W.S.W. 13| miles ; Kentish Knock light-vessel, S.W. £ W. 17| miles, and 
Galloper light-vessel, S. by W. £ W. 11 \ miles. 

ourn ct.ABB.AJlx>, 4 miles to the eastward of the Inner Gabbard, 
is 4 miles long in a N.N.E. and S.S.W. direction from 10 fathoms water 
upon each end, but it is divided near the centre by a narrow and oblique 
Bwatchway with 9 fathoms in it ; a portion of the southern half of the shoal 
has only one fathom upon it, but the northern part has not less than 3 
fathoms over it. 

The northern part of the Outer Gabbard is marked on its east side by 
a striped red and white can buoy in 10 fathoms. From it, Orfordness 
high lighthouse bears N.W. ■£ W. 18| miles ; the Inner Gabbard buoy, 
W. i S. 6£ miles, and the Galloper light-vessel, S.W. J S. 14£ nules. This 
shoal, like the Inner Gabbard, is steep-to, but deeper water surrounds it. 
In still weather the tide ripple shows plainly over both shoals. 

OAIIOPBR, to the southward of the Gabbards, lies north-easterly and 

south-westerly ; its length is 5\ miles from the depth of 10 fathoms upon 

each end., and it is rather less than half a mile broad ; there are only 2 

fathoms over the main body of the shoal, and near the northern end 
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scarcely one fathom ; it is steep-to, and the bottom in its vicinity consists 
of muddy sand, stones, and gravel. 

uoht-vsssvl.— Since 1803, the Galloper has been marked by a 
light-vessel, which is moored in 20 fathoms, about half a mile to the west- 
ward of its south-west extremity. She exhibits two fixed white lights 
horizontally on separate masts, each light being 36 feet above the water, 
and visible 10 miles off in clear weather. From the light-vessel the 
shoalest part of the Galloper bears N.E. \ E. 3 miles ; Shipwash light- 
vessel, N. by W. \ W. 20 miles ; S.W. Shipwash buoy, N.W. £ N. 16 
miles; Long-sand-head buoy, N.W. by W \ W. \\\ miles; Kentish 
Knock light-vessel, W. \ S. 10J miles, and North Foreland lighthouse, 
S.W. by W. \ W. nearly 29 miles. 

A black watch buoy in 8 fathoms near the south-west extremity of the 
shoal, is S.E. by E. J mile from the light-vessel. 

Koaro sajtd, within or to the westward of the Galloper, is the north- 
easternmost of an extensive'chain of sands, which, from abreast the Naze 
to the Kentish shore, forms the eastern boundary of the eastern channels 
into the Thames. The inner and outer edges of its north-east end respec- 
tively trend to the W.S.W. and south-west, and at the distance of one mile 
the sand dries. 

The north-east extremity of the Long sand (the only part of it that will 
be, for the present, adverted to) is marked by a black nun buoy of the 
largest size, bearing a staff and St. Andrew's cross ; it lies in 7 fathoms with 
Walton hall open to the northward of the Naze tower, N.W. ; Sunk head 
buoy, W. J N. &fo miles ; Sunk light-vessel, N.W. by N. 4^ miles ; 
S.W. Shipwash buoy, N. § E. 7 miles nearly ; Galloper light-vessel 
S.E. by E. \ E. \2\ miles, and the Kentish Knock light-vessel S. \ W. 7£ 
miles. 

xehtxsk nrocs is to the south-eastward of the Long sand, and 
separated from it by a channel called the Knock deep, 2\ miles wide and 
from 9 to 12 fathoms deep. From a depth of 10 feet upon the north-east 
extremity of the Kentish Knock, the Long-sand buoy is N. by E. 5 miles, 
and the North Foreland lighthouse, S.W. | S. 21 miles : from this point 
the shoal to a depth of 5 fathoms at its other end has a south-west direc- 
tion for 7 miles, and is 2 miles broad ; on fully 4 miles of the body of it 
the depth is less than 1 fathom, and at low water, portions of it are left dry. 
The shoal shelves gradually to the south-westward, but is steep-to in other 
directions.* « 

* See Admiralty Chart of Kiver Thames, sheet 1, Kentish Knock and the Naze to 
the West Swin. No. 1,975. Scale, mile = 1*4 inches. By Rear Admiral Bullock, 
1844-9. Partly re-surveyed by Staff-Commander E. K. Calver, 1863-4, and corrected 
to 1867. • 
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- XBirrxsB knock XiZOBT-vxssseXi was placed in 1840; she lies in 
10£ fathoms If miles to the eastward of the sand and shows a white light 
which revolves every minute, at a height of 37 feet above the water, and 
may be seen 10 miles in clear weather. The vessel carries at her mast-head 
two balls of unequal size, the smaller one being a short distance above 
the other. From her the Long-sand buoy is N. J E. 7 J miles ; Shipwash 
light-vessel, N. by E. £ E. 2l£ miles ; Inner Gabbardbuoy, N.E. JE. 17 f 
miles ; Galloper light-vessel, E. £ N. lOf miles, and the North Foreland 
lighthouse, S. W. (westerly) 20 miles. 

Buoys. — The Kentish Knock is also marked on its outer side by the 
following buoys. 

North Knock, a chequered black and white nun with staff and ball, lies 
in 7 fathoms at the north-east extremity of the sand ; from it the light* 
vessel is S. by E. £ E. 2£ miles, and the Long-sand-head buoy N. by E. £ E. 
4| miles. 

Middle Knock, a can striped black and white, in 10J fathoms £ mile 
from the south-east part of the sand, with the North Knock buoy bearing 
N. by E. | E. 4| miles ; Kentish Knock light- vessel N.E. £ E. 3 miles, 
find the? South Knock buoy S.W. by W. § W. 3^ miles. 

South Knock, a red nun of the largest size with staff and ball, outside 
the south-west extremity of the sand ; it has K.K, marked upon it, and lies 
in 12 fathoms with Broadstairs mill open westward of the trees to the 
right of North Foreland light-house S. W. £ S., andMinster east mill open to 
the right of Margate church-tower S.W. £ W. ; Kentish Knock light-vessel 
N.E. by E. i E. 6§ miles ; Middle Knock buoy N.E. by E. § E. 3^ miles ; 
Tongue light- vessel, W. by S.' 11$ miles, and North Foreland light-house 
S.W. i S. 13J miles. 

Two watch buoys also lie near the sand, the one black in 11$ fathoms 
W.N. W. -fa mile from the light-vessel, and the other red at the south-west 
extremity of the sand N.W. by N. 1-^ miles from the South Knock buoy. 

rouit-MXM xirous and vajuuu — The Four-Mile Knolls are upon 
the head or north-east end of the Falls. The North and South Falls may 
be described as a ridge 30 miles long, and at no part more than a quarter 
of a mile broad, beginning 2 miles to the southward of the Galloper, and 
ending abreast of and 7 miles outside the Goodwin sand. The Four-mile 
Knolls, which have 4 fathoms upon them and are the highest portion of 
the ridge, bear S. by W. about 4 miles from the Galloper light- vessel. 
The North Fall extends N.E. by N. 1 mile, and S. W. by S. 5$ miles from 
the Four-mile Knolls, with a general depth over it of 7 to 10 fathoms ; 
there is then a depression in the ridge with 12 to 13 fathoms over it in a 
S.W. $ W. direction for 8 miles, after which, as the South Fall, it holds 
S.W. by S. for 15 miles, and ends outside the Goodwin as before stated. 

M 2 



light -vessel. 

Closing the Kentish Knock from northward or southward, do not 
bring ita light-vessel to the southward of S. by W., or to the eastward of 
K.E., in order to maintain a safe distance from the shoal. The channel 
between the Kentish Knock and Long sand is not booyed, and should only 
be nsed under exceptional circumstances. From a position one mile to 
the eastward of the Kentish Knock light-vessel, S.W. £ S. or S.S.W. £ W. 
for 22 miles, will lead to the mouth of the Gull stream, or outside the 
North-.* an d-head light- vessel. 

tides. — At the Galloper light-vessel is afforded another instance of 
the rotatory movement of the tide streams. At 5h. 40m. or low water by 
the ground, the ebb stream becomes weak, and veering to E. by N. and 
East, in half an hour ceases. The flood stream begins to run in a S.E, 
direction, veering to the southward and westward till 6h. 45m., when it 

• See Admiralty Chart of North Set, Sheet 1., No. 1,408. Scale, mile - 0*3 inch. 
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sets about S.W., and so continues until 9h. 45m. (4 hours after low water) 
During the next two hours it veers to W.S.W., and from llh. 45m. to 
12h. 10m. to W. by S. and West, with slack water. The first of the ebb 
stream sets to the N.W., veering round by the north and east, until 
at 12h. 40m. its direction is N.E. ; it continues so till 3h. 40m. During 
the next two hours it changes to E.N.E., then to E. by N., and finally to 
East. 

At the Kentish Knock light-vessel, the flood-stream comes from the 
north-eastward, and it is high water, full and change, by the ground, about 
llh. 47m., and low water at 6 o'clock. At 5h. 45m. the stream begins 
to run south-westerly towards the eastern part of Margate, sand, and 
between that time and 10h. 30m. it veers a little westward ; then it runs 
W.S.W., W. by S., and West, and ceases. The set of the ebb stream 
begins at N.W., and gradually draws round to North and N.E., when the 
reverse of the food stream takes place. 

ORroRDZTBBS and UORTHOVSB8. — Orfordness,* a low point of 
shingle, and the north-eastern limit of the well-known anchorage, Hollesley 
bay, has two lighthouses upon it N.E. f E. and S.W. £ W., 1,439 yards 
from each other. The low lighthouse, standing a little to the north 
eastward of the ness, was built in 1792. It is a handsome tower 72 feet 
high, and exhibits a fixed white light. The high lighthouse, situated a short 
distance to the westward of the ness, and erected more than a century ago, 
is 99 feet high, and also shows a fixed white light. The lights are respec- 
tively 60 and 91 feet above high water, and they are visible in clear 
weather at the distances of 13 and 14 miles. From the high lighthouse a 
sector of red light is visible between the bearings E. | N. and E. by N. | N.; 
from the former bearing the light is masked towards the shore, and on the 
latter bearing is on a line with the southern limit of 4 fathoms at low 
water of spring tides in Hollesley bay, until abreast of Orford haven. A 
sector of red light is also exhibited from the low lighthouse between the 
bearings S.W. \ S. and S.W. \ W. covering Sizewell bank ; the light 
being masked from the former bearing towards the shore, and on the latter 
bearing cutting 3 cables eastward of Sizewell bank buoy. Both lighthouses 
are painted red and white in horizontal bands. In line S.W. f W., they 
lead between Sizewell bank and Aldborough Napes (page 175), and nearly 
in line N.E. by E. \ E., they direct through Hollesley bay up to the Cutler. 
Their reversed position as regards height sufficiently distinguishes them from 
the two fixed lights at Lowestoft, and the lower of which is red seaward. 



* See Admiralty Chart of Approaches to Harwich. No. 2,052. Scale, mile ■• 1 • 5 
inches* By Bear-Admiral F. A. Bullock and Commander E. Borstal, R.N, in 1847 ; 
corrected to 1868. 
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the village ; its keep is a polygon 

of eighteen sides described within 

a circle of 27 feet radius, and 

flanked by throe square towers 

placed on the west, north-east 

and south-east sides ; the towers 

are 22 feet wide, and overlook 

the polygon which is 90 feet 

high. The walls, 22 feet thick 

at the base, are immensely strong 

and in excellent preservation. 

In consequence of its being an 

old established sea-mark, Government prevented its demolition by the late 

Marquis of Hertford in 1805. 

Tbe coast. — The shore of Hollesley bay, from Orfordness to 
Bawdsey cliff, is a low shingle beach, and the only marked objects upon 
it are two black boat-houses, a cluster of whitewashed cottages at Orford 
haven named Shingle street, and several Mortella towers between the'haven 
and Bawdsey cliff. Hollesley church is the only prominent object in the 
well-wooded backjjround. 

BHwdter cuff is of a dark red colour, 
and bears upon its face numerous marks 
of recent land-slips. A large white house 
among wood, inland and to the northward 
of the cliff, a windmill at Alderton, and 

Bawdsey church, with its broad stunted Bawdsey Church, W. by N. 1 nule. 

tower, are all plain objects. Bawdsey sea- 
mark, an obelisk painted red and white in 
horizontal bauds, stands close to the 
brink of the cliff towards its north-east 
end j in line with Bawdsey church, it leads 
through the Sledway between Bawdsey 
bank and the Roughs to be described on 

pagg 18 7_ BnwdBBj Bea-msr*. 

wbitino bub. — Opposite the section of coast just noticed, and 
lying in a direction conforming to it, are several shoals, at 2, .4, and 6 miles. 
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in the offing. The innermost of these is the Whiting, which forms the 
south-east boundary, and the principal defence to Hollesley bay ; from 3 
fathoms upon the north-east end of the shoal, Orfordness high lighthouse 
is N.E. £ N. 1 J miles ; from this, curving westerly, it extends 
S. W. by W. J W. for 2£ miles to the same depth at the other end, with a 
breadth of half a mile about its centre, or widest part; the depths over & 
large portion of it vary from 6 to 9 feet, while there are 6 to 7 fathoms 
close-to on either side. 

Buoys. — The extremities of the Whiting, and its inner or north-western 
side, are marked by the following buoys :— 

N.E. Whiting, a red nun with staff and globe, lies in 3£ fathoms, at 
the north-east extremity of the shoal, with Orfordness high lighthouse 
N.E* | N. \\ miles, Orford west windmill open to the westward of Orford 
church, N. by W., and Mortella tower T* near Woodbridge haven,- just 
open of Bawdsey cliff, W. by S. £ S. 

. Hook of Whiting, red can, in 3 fathoms, W. by S. rather more than 1 
mile from the N.E. Whiting buoy, with Orfordness low lighthouse its 
breadth open to the right of the high lighthouse N.E. by E. northerly, and 
Orford west windmill three times its width open of the west side of 
Orford castle N. by E. 

S.W. Whiting, red can, in 4£ fathoms, at the south-west extremity of 
the shoal, S.W. by W. 2 miles from Hook of Whiting buoy, with Boyton 
windmill and hall in line, N. $ W., and Orfordness low lighthouse touching 
the east side of the high lighthouse, N.E. by E. northerly. 

Flagptone and Xettlebottom. — The Flagstone is a patch of foul ground 
with 4| fathoms over it, a little within the south-west tail of the 
Whiting ; the Kettlebottom is a small irregular sandy patch of 2| and 
3£ fathoms 2 miles S.S.W. from the south-west extremity of the Whiting, 
and 1 mile from the north-west side of Bawdsey sand. It lies out of the 
usual sailing track. 

bawbsit bank, forming the north-western bouudary of the channel 
named the Shipway, is to the south-eastward of the Whiting. Its north- 
east extremity (4 fathoms) is S. £ W. 2§ miles from* the north-east end of 
the Whiting, with Orfordness high lighthouse, N. by E. £ E. 3| 
miles ; from thence it extends S.W. by W. \ W. for 4J miles with an 
irregular breadth of half a mile. The least water upon it, 15 feet, is near 
the centre, with 18 feet towards the south-west end, while a depth of 7 
fathoms is close to it on either side. 

Buoys*— Bawdsey sand is marked by two buoys ; N.E. Bawdsey, black 

i 

"* i ■ i i — — — — fcp ' 

* The letters to the Mortella towers are for reference in the Chart of the Approaches 
to Harwich. 
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the sand, with Harwich spire open a distance equal to its apparent height 
to the northward of Landguard fort, N.W. f W., and Orfordness high 
lighthouse under the east end of Vernal's wood N.N\E. ; S.W. Bawdsey 
buoy, N. £ W. 5 miles ; Cork light-vessel, N.W. § W. 7£ miles ; N.E. 
Gunfleet buoy, W. by S. £ S. 7 miles ; Sunk light-vessel, S. W. 4^ miles; 
Long-sand-head buoy, S. £ W. 7J miles ; Kentish Knock light-vessel, S. £ W. 
13£ miles ; Galloper light- vessel, S.E. | S. 16 miles, and Middle Shipwash 
buoy, N.E. £ N. 4 miles. 

East Shipwash, a black nun, lies on the eastern side of the sand in 12£ 
fathoms, with Alderton mill in line with the third Mortella tower north- 
east of Bawdsey sea-mark N.W. ; Shipwash light-vessel, N. by E. J E. 
3-^y miles ; Middle Shipwash buoy, W. by N. 1 J miles, and S.W. Ship- 
wash buoy, S.W. J W. 4^ miles. 

cvt&bb is a rocky shoal abreast of and 1£ miles from Bawdsey cliff; 
there is a passage between it and the shore. The general direction of the 
shoal is S.W. by S, and N.E. by N. ; it is nearly 1 J miles long, and one 
third of a mile wide, and the least depth, 3 feet, is towards its south-west end. 

A black can buoy lies in 4£ fathoms half a mile to the southward of the 
south-west tail of the Cutler, with Orfordness low lighthouse open twice 
its breadth to the eastward of the high lighthouse, N.E. by E. northerly, 
and the Mortella tower (P) on Landguard east beach appearing midway 
between Harwich lighthouses, W. by N. 

lowsR rough, one of the shoals bounding to the south-west the 
passage named the Sled way, is an irregular rocky shoal 1\ miles long 
N. by W. £ W. and S. by E. J E., and nearly a mile broad ; the shoalest 
spot upon it has 12 feet, but the prevailing depths over it are from 2 \ to 
4 fathoms ; there are 6 and 7 fathoms about it to the north-eastward. 

A red can buoy lies in 4£ fathoms, near the south end of the shoal 
portion of the Lower Rough, with Alderton rectory appearing midway 
between Alderton windmill and Bawdsey sea-mark, N. £ E., and Harwich 
spire in line with the cupola of Landguard fort,.N. W. £ W. 

vppbr rough, the last of the offing shoals to be noticed here, is 
another rocky patch, with 15 feet upon it, lying close to the south-westward 
of the Lower Rough. It is out of the proper track of shipping, and is 
therefore unbuoyed. 

The description of the shoals in the progress towards the Thames is 
continued on page 200. 

The shipway, the channel between Bawdsey bank and the Ship- 
wash, is about 2 miles wide, with depths of from 6 to 10 fathoms in it. 
Both sides of the passage are steep-to. 

directions. — From one mile outside Aldborough Napes, a S.W. £ W. 
course for 7 miles will lead half a mile to the westward of the Shipwash 
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white house surrounded by wood) bearing N. £ W,, crosses the south-west 
end of the Whiting in 4 fathoms. 
The tides at Orfordness have been given on page 176. 



r, the passage from Hollesley bay to the south-west part of 
the Shipway, has the Whiting and Bawdsey sands to the north-eastward, 
and the Cutler and Lower Bough to the south-westward. 

DiSBCTZoirs. — In proceeding through the Sledway from Hollesley 
bay, Orfordness low lighthouse must be kept a little open to the north- 
ward of the high lighthouse, N.E. by E. £ E., until Hollesley church bears 
N.W. by N. ; then steer S.W. by S. until Bawdsey church has been 
brought in line with the sea-mark, N. £ W., or until Hollesley church and 
east mill appear midway between the two eastern Mortella towers Z and 
AA, North, which are leading marks through the Sledway. 

Working out or in, stand towards Bawdsey bank into 6 fathoms, towards 
the Cutler and Rough into 5 fathoms, and towards the Shipwash into 7 
fathoms. 

The directions, in continuation towards the Thames, are on page 
213. 

In the neighbourhood of the Cutler keep Orfordness low lighthouse open 
to the eastward of the high lighthouse, for in line they lead over the outer 
part of that shoal. Ramsholt church open of the west end of Bawdsey 
cliff, N. -J- W., clears the Cutler, passing of the south-westward, and the 
Mortella tower (R) upon the west end of Felixstow cliff bearing W.N. W., 
leads to the southward of both the Cutler and Bawdsey sand. 

Landguard fort a little open of Felixstow cliff, W. by S. J S., leads 
within the Cutler. 

bough cbajtobk, the passage from the Shipway to Harwich Pitch- 
ing ground, has for its south-west boundary the Lower Rough, Cork 
sand, and Cork ledge. The leading mark is Harwich old high light- 
house appearing midway between Harwich church spire and the buildings 
in Landguard fort, N.W. by W. £ W. The night leading mark is the 
Cork light N.W. by W. £ W. 

OBTOftD havsn, opening into the south-west part of Hollesley bay 
through a foreshore composed of shingle, is not readily to be discerned from 
the sea, but the position of the entrance may be known from its being 
near the northernmost Mortella tower, which has a cluster of low cottages 
named Shingle-street standing close to the north-eastward of it. 

Orford haven is formed by the outlet of the rivers Aide and Ore. 
These rivers meet near Snape bridge, and the stream then has a winding 
course through broad muddy flats to Slaughden quay near Aldborough, 
where the original outlet would seem to have been. Having approached to 



Orford has a small quay at which coasters discharge. The church and 
castle have been noticed on page 182. The town is small and meanly 
built, but it was formerly of more importance, having sent three ships 
and sixty-two men to the siege of Calais in 1359; it possessed also a 
considerable trade, which gradually left it owing to the defective state 
of the harbour. 

The custom-house is at Woodbridge, of which Aldborough is also a 
creek. The trade of Orford consists of exports of corn and wool, and 
imports of coal and timber. The arrivals in 1867 were 65 vessels. Ald- 
borough imports foreign corn, besides coal and timber ; the exports are 
chiefly corn and wool ; the whole trade giving employment to many 
vessels of from 60 to 150 tons each. The arrivals in 1867 were 150 
vessels. 

Population in 1861 :— Orford, 944 ; Aldborough, 1,710. 

There are quays at Ikon and at Snape bridge, from whence considerable 
quantities of barley are shipped for London. 

Entrance ana Sir. — The entrance to Orford haven is subject to frequent 
change, and there were lately persons living whose memories went back to 
the time when it was lj miles westward of its present position, but wher- 
ever situated, its principal features remain the same. The extremity of 
the eastern beach is named the North weir, or North ear, below which are 
several detached banks of shingle termed the Haven knolls, and through 
these the river maintains a channel, and generally a swatch-way besides ; 
5 feet is the average depth over the bar at low-water springs. 

DiKECTions. — There are several beacons for guiding through the 
channel and swatchway into Orford haven, and they are shifted imme- 
diately any change occurs in the entrance, but its liability to change 
precludes any directions being given for it. Four harbour pilots reside 
at Shingle-street, and they are to be procured by hoisting the usual pilot 
flag by day, and a light by night, but should a vessel be forced to run for 
the haven at a time when the pilots cannot venture off, they then station 
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themselves upon the leading beacons and direct the coarse to be steered 
by the waving of flags. The most difficult time for entering is with the 
wind from N.N.E., on account of the nature of the channel, and the 
weight of sea then upon the bar. 

tzx>bs. — It is high water, full and change, at Orford bar, at llh. 30m. 
Orford quay at 12h. 30m., Slaughden at lh., and at Snape bridge at 
3h. Ordinary springs rise 7£ feet at the bar, 7£ feet at Orford quay, 
7£ feet at Slaughden quay, and 6 feet at Snape bridge, the limit of the 
navigation. 

WOODBRXDOB EAviv, or Bawdsey haven, at the south-west end of 
Bawdsey cliff, is formed by the outlet of the Deben, a river which has 
a course of 30 miles by Debenham, Wickham Market, and Woodbridge, 
and joins the sea, as in the case of the Ore, through detached and 
shifting banks of shingle. 

Woodbridge, the principal town, is upon a bold and diversified slope on 
the right bank of the river, 8£ miles within the bar ; its church, a noble 
structure of flint and freestone, has a tower 180 feet high, but as the town 
is not visible from the sea, a further description of it is needless. There is 
a custom-house, bonded warehouses, and several quays and slip docks, in 
which vessels lie and discharge securely. The trade is in corn, malt, coal, 
timber, wine and spirits, conveyed in 40 vessels, varying in burden from 
30 to 256 tons, and drawing from 6 to 13 feet. The arrivals in 1866 
were 361 vessels, with a total tonnage of 20,604 tons. Population 4,513 
in 1861. 

The navigation for sea-going vessels ends at Woodbridge, but vessels of 
light draught reach Melton, l£ miles higher up. The river is in its natural 
state and unimproved ; the sides of the channel are marked by poles and 
bushes instead of buoys, and as the deep water ends a mile below Wood- 
bridge, vessels are often forced to discharge a portion of their cargoes to 
admit of their reaching the quays at that place. 

Bar and Bntrance. — The bar of the Deben is constantly varying in 
height and position, and the channel also is similarly affected, but the 
pilots move the leading beacons, or ct meets," as they are termed, according 
to circumstances. At night, lights are shown from these beacons when 
needed. 

A small red nun buoy, marked W.E. Haven, lies in 2 fathoms outside 
the Haven knolls, with Ramsholt church just open of the south-west 
end of Bawdsey cliff, N. ^ W., and the southern Mortella tower just open of 
the first tower to the eastward of Bawdsey sea-mark, N.E. £ E. 

The depth over the bar of the Deben at low water springs is from 1^ to 
3 feet. As at the Ore, entry is difficult with the wind and sea on, but 
happily the close neighbourhood of Harwich harbour renders such an 
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hbtwIoIi ciiuruh. — From the approach to Harwich harbour, the build- 
ings in the town are very prominent, the principle one being the church 
dedicated to St. Nicholas ; it was erected in 1821 to supersede an ancient 
structure, and is of white brick with stone buttresses. 

■abwiob xjohthottsbs, built of brick and painted white, stand 
on the south side of the town, 218 yards apart, in a M.W. by N. and 
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S.E, by S. direction j one is 80 feet and the other 37 feet in height from 
the ground. The lights from these towers have been discontinued for 
some years in consequence of the extension of Landguard point to the south- 
westward. 

Another plain object is the circular redoubt on an artificial mound between 
the town and Beacon cliff ; it mounts 10 guns, and commands nearly every 
part of the town and harbour, and was till lately the largest work of that 
description in England. 

DOViutcotrRT liohtb. — Cliff succeeds to the south-west of Harwich, 
and slopes gradually down to the'opening into' II am ford water, 4 miles from 
that town. This shore is backed by a gently undulating country, with 
Dovercourt church, much obscured by wood, upon the outline. On the 
shore abreast the village are Dovercourt lighthouses white and octagonal 
standing on piles. The lights are bright andjfaed, the higher one is ele- 
vated 45 feet above high water, and is visible between the bearings W. j N. 
and N. by E. ; the lower one is 27 feet above high water, and is visible 
between the bearings W.N.W. and N.W. £ W. These lights in line, one 
above the other, bearing N.W. by W. J W., lead into the Boiling ground 
between the Andrews and Inner Ridge buoys, and rather closer to the 
latter than the former. 

vail, indifferently termed Walton or Harwich Naze, on the south-east 
side of Hamford water, and S.W. by S. 4 miles from 
Landguard point, is a cliff of a similar character to 
that at Bawdsey. A tall brick tower 88 feet high 
Stands upon the summit of the Naze a little within 
the brink of the cliff ; it was built by the Trinity 
House as a sea-mark. Walton hall, and a remarkable 
fan-shaped tree just to the westward of the tower, are 
used with the latter as marks for Goldmer gatway. 

The village of Walton-le-Soken, a mile to the 
south-west of the tower, is seated in a dip of the 
cliff; it is resorted to as a watering place, and 
there are several handsome terraces with a jetty for 
the accommodation of visitors. A branch of the Great Naie Tower, 

Eastern railway has lately been extended to it. 

Harwich, a town of great antiquity, stands upon the north part of 
a peninsula formed by a bend of the river Stonr ; it has derived its 
importance from its noble harbour, which is the only safe one between the 
Htimber and the Thames ; the bottom is clean, and good holding ground ; 
the depth into it, formerly 1 1 feet only, has been increased by dredging to 
1 8 feet at low water, and it is capable of holding a large fleet. Edward III. 
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sailed from it to gain his noted victory over the French at Stays, and 
it is besides associated with many important events in English history. 

At the beginning of the century Harwich was in a flourishing state, 
owing to the strong garrisons maintained in the town and at Landgaard 
fort ; to a thriving fishery ; to the works carried on in the Government 
dockyard, and to its being the rendezvous of the sailing packets which 
performed the mail service to the north of Europe ; but after the estab- 
lishment of peace, the fishery, which in 1 778 had been worked by 78 vessels 
of 40 tons, employed only 10 vessels ; the Government works were dis- 
continued, and in 1832, the mail packets were removed to the Thames. 

The entrance to the harbour has undergone striking changes since the 
Admiralty survey of it in 1804. At that time vessels sailed in through a 
narrow 7-fathoms channel close to the walls of Landguard fort ; this con- 
tinued without material alteration till 1826, when, in consequence of the 
removal of the ledge of cement stone which fronted Felixstow, and with 
that the obstruction to the passage of shingle to the south-westward, 
Landguard point gradually advanced, closed up the deep-water channel, 
and reduced the available depth into the harbour to 11 feet. In 1845, the 
attention of the Government having been directed to these circumstances! 
and to the impending ruin of this noble natural harbour, a stone break- 
water 508 yards long was constructed from the foot of Beacon cliff out- 
wards to confine the scourage of the stream to the navigable channel, and 
at the same time extensive dredging operations were entered upon, which 
have resulted in the obtaining a uniform depth of 18 feet into the harbour 
at low water springs. Experimental wooden groynes, for stopping the 
progress of the shingle to the south-westward, have also lately been formed 
at Felixstow, and at Landguard beach nearly abreast the lighthouse ; the 
latter work curves to the southward, its outer end terminating at the 
southern margin of the Andrews ; it is said to have already produced 
a beneficial effect. 

A small inner harbour has been also formed on the north face of 
the town by building a main pier in a north-west direction, with a trans- 
verse arm towards E.N.E. This* pier is also the terminus of the railway 
from Harwich to Manningtree and London ; and it partly covers in the 
Government dockyard (now held on lease for mercantile purposes), where 
vessels from the size of a 74-gun ship downwards were built during the 
continental war, and many fine merchant vessels, up to 2,000 tons burden, 
have of late been built. The dockyard is now principally used for 
purposes of repair and refitting, and it is furnished with a patent slip- 
way, capable of taking up a vessel of 400 tons. 

In addition to the pier above referred to, the Great Eastern railway 
company have constructed one of larger dimensions extending in a 
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N. by E. direction for 450 feet from the west angle of the town ; and from this 
a line of passenger and cattle steamers maintains communication with 
Rotterdam, Antwerp, and other continental ports. 

Harwich, with the rapidly increasing suburb of Lower Dovercourt, is 
much frequented by summer visitors. 

Vast quantities of cement stone, or septaria, dredged up from the 
West rocks and the shoals in the neighbourhood, are exported from 
Harwich to London, and to various parts of the continent, a portion only 
of the stone being converted on the spot. The dredging vessels are about 
one hundred and fifty in number, and are each manned by a crew of four 
men. 

The trade of Harwich, which from the reasons above stated has 
decreased so much of late years, bids fair to regain some of its ancient 
consequence. The port has been approved of as a warehousing port, as 
well as a packet station. There is now steam communication with Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp ; the foreign cattle trade is increasing, and likely to 
become extensive ; merchandise of most kinds is imported. The number 
of vessels belonging to Harwich is 123, forming a total of 8,464 tons. The 
arrivals in 1866 were 743 vessels, of 156,919 tons. Population, 5,070 in 
1861. 

Marine supplies of every description are plentiful, and water is brought 
in from Upper Dovercourt ; excellent water may likewise be obtained 
from the suburb of Lower Dovercourt ; also from Shotley and Erwarton 
on the opposite side of the Stour. 

Vice-Con suls for most nations are resident. 

A Steam-tug belongs to the port. 

xpswxch, the chief town of Suffolk, is on the left bank of the Orwell, 
10 miles above Harwich. This river, rising in the centre of the county, 
is navigable for sea-going vessels as far as Ipswich, and by barges to Stow- 
market ; it is first crossed by an iron bridge connecting Ipswich with 
Stoke upon the opposite side of the stream. 

At high water the Orwell possesses a breadth of half a mile, and is con- 
fined between well-wooded banks, which are studded here and there by 
villages, gentlemen's seats, and farms. For the first four miles above 
Harwich harbour the river has a good low-water breadth, but after that, 
the basin is chiefly occupied by mud-flats, through which the river main- 
tains a narrow and tortuous channel. Several improvements have been 
made in it of late years, among which may be mentioned the conversion of 
the bed of the river abreast the town into a wet dock of 33 acres, and the 
formation of a compensating channel. Two extensive cuts for straighten- 
ing the river were also made, one of which was completed in 1824, and be 
other in 1848, and the bed of the river was lowered by dredging. One of 
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the results has been that the flow of a spring tide at the town, which in 
1804 was only 6£ feet, has been increased to 13£ feet, an improvement 
which has been followed by increased trade and revenue. 

The breadth of the entrance to the dock is 45 feet ; it has a depth of 
3 feet over the sill at low- water springs, and vessels drawing 15 feet com- 
monly use it. Moorings are placed in Downham reach, 2\ miles below 
the town ; but since the above improvements were effected, vessels of the 
port do not remain there, and those drawing from 15 to 21 feet stop in the 
reach below Pinmill. The channel for 5 miles below Ipswich is well 
buoyed and beaconed. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Ipswich was a wealthy and 
flourishing port, and its shipping were both large and numerous, but its 
prosperity received a check in the middle and close of the seventeenth 
century, owing to the decline of the manufactures of woollen and sail 
cloths. Within recent times, however, the trade of the port has much im- 
proved, its tonnage having doubled between the years 1820 and 1836, and 
ships of a larger class use it. The principal trade is in corn, coal, and 
manures ; it also receives spirits, wine, and timber, direct from abroad, for 
which it is a bonded port. Ship-building is carried on at the town. There 
are several shipways, iron foundries, soap manufactories, and extensive 
breweries. A handsome custom-house has been erected near the side of 
the dock. 

- The shipping of Ipswich consisted on the 1st of January 1867 of 
191 vessels of 16,835 tons, of which 10 vessels of 617 tons were steamers- 
In 1866 the arrivals were 118 vessels of 15,605 tons, from foreign ports, 
and 1,037 vessels of 88,379 tons coastwise. Population, 37,950 in 1861. 

There are three steam-tugs plying on the Orwell. 

FXXiOTS. — There are thirteen pilots in the Harwich district who have 
two stationary vessels, one near the entrance of the river, and the other 
at Downham reach. 

ncAjrornrctTRBS and msT&irr. — Manningtree is on the right bank 
of the Stour, 10 miles above Harwich. The Stour, taking its rise in the 
south-west corner of Suffolk, flows to the eastward past Manningtree, and 
unites with the waters of the German ocean at Harwich, It is navigable 
for river craft as far as Sudbury, and it is crossed by a stone bridge at 
Cattawade, half a mile above Manningtree, and also by the Eastern Union 
railway. 

From Harwich to Manningtree the basin of the Stour is fully a mile 
wide, and is extensively occupied by mud-flats, which are intersected by 
numerous creeks. At low water, the channel for 5 miles to Wrabness is 
broad and straight, when it suddenly becomes contracted, and so continues 
with a winding course to Manningtree. 
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Only vessels of light draught can reach Manningtree, and the principal 
place for shipping is at Mistley, three-quarters of a mile lower down on 
the same side, where there is deeper water, and an extensive range of 
quays, warehouses, and granaries. The church at the latter place is a 
prominent object from the approach. 

The navigation of the Stour is direct and simple as far as Wrabness, 
but above that point the aid of a pilot becomes necessary. During 
springs, vessels drawing 12 feet reach Mistley, and those of 7 feet ascend to 
Manningtree. The trade is of the same character as that of Ipswich. 

outer shoals. — The whole of the shore described on page 190, 
is fronted by an extensive mass of rocky shoals, originally the basement of 
land which has been washed away. Those in the immediate approach to 
and in Harwich harbour will be first described, and afterwards the main 
body, which are more in the offing abreast the Naze. 

Felixstow and Wadpate x.edges are rocky shelves or ledges projecting 
upwards of a mile to the southward from Felixstow cliff, with 3 fathoms 
at the outer part. Felixstow ledge is marked by a black buoy in 3^ 
fathoms, with Mortella tower Y., north-east of Bawdsey sea-mark, ap- 
pearing between towers W and X, N.E. \ N., and Dovercourt church 
in line with the flagstaff of Landguard fort, W. by N. \ N. The mark for 
the coasting track, the Cork land open of the Naze, leads outside them, 
and while working, do not go into a less depth than 4 fathoms. The 
indifferent anchorage abreast is named Felixstow road. 

PLATTERS, avdrews, and BEACH svd> — The immediate channel 
into Harwich harbour, through what are termed the Pitching and Rolling 
grounds, is bounded to the north-east by the Platters, Andrews, and 
Beach-end shoals, extending nearly continuously from Landguard point to 
the south-eastward. The Platters has 3 feet upon it ; the Andrews nearly 
dries in several places, and is steep-to. 

Buoys. — These shoals are marked by the following buoys : — 

Platters, black can, in 3 fathoms, on the south-eastern side of the shoal, 
with the western Mortella tower at Woodbridge haven just open of Felix- 
stow cliff N.E., and Erwarton church over the high red-tiled storehouse 
in Harwich dockyard N. W. \ N. ; Andrews buoy, W. by N. £ N. -^ mile ; 
Inner Ridge buoy, W. by S. T 7 ^ mile ; Cork light- vessel, E. by S, £ S. 1 T \ 
miles, and Cutler buoy, E. £ N. 4^ miles. 

Andrews, black can, in 4 fathoms, at the south-east extremity of the 
shoal, with Fagborough cliff over the canteen near Landguard fort, N. |W. ; 
Erwarton church on with Harwich old high lighthouse, N.W. \ N., and 
Bawdsey church just open of the north-east end of Felixstow cliff, 
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N.E. J E. ; Platters buoy, E. by S. £ S. 
S. by W. J W. T 3 mile, and Beach-end buoy 

Beach-end, ihe extremity or toe of Lai* „ 
black bell buoy, lying in 3 fathoms, with Walton east windmill in line 
with the north-went beacon on Landguard beach, N.E. J N., and Dover- 
court high lighthouse open its width to the northward of the low lighthouse, 
N.W. by W. 3 W. ; Andrews buoy, E.S.E. T fl n mile ; Inner Eidge buoy, 
S.E. \ E. T 9 mile; Cliff foot buoy, N.W. JW. 1 J cables, and North 
Cliff buoy, North (easterly) 4£ cables. 

cose imos, l£ miles south-east from the Platters, bounds, with the 
latter shoal, what may be termed the outer gateway into Harwich har- 
bour. The ledge is a patch of rock half a mile across, and with 10 feet 
upon it. 

There is also foul ground lying outside the ledge ; the Cork knoll, or 
knot, is a patch with 3£ fathoms upon it, E. by N. 1} miles from the ledge, 
the foul ground between them being nearly continuous, and the Cork spit, 
having 19 feet upon it, projects in a north-westerly direction from the 
ledge, the outer part of it being W. by N. f N. nearly two-thirds of a mile 
from the Cork light-vessel. 

COSI iidht-vebbei. — In 1844 a light-vessel was placed in 4£ 
fathoms, just to the northward of the northern end of the ledge, exhibiting 
at 38 feet above the water a white light, which revolves every half minute, 
and may been seen in clear weather from a distance of 10 miles ; she lies 
with, the north face of Harwich redoubt in line with the flagstaff of Land- 
guard fort, N.W. by W, westerly, and the south-west land over Walton 
pier-head, well open of the Naze, S.W. by W. ^ W. ; Cutler buoy, 
E. by N. | N. 2^ miles ; Platters buoy, W. by N. £ N. Iffe miles j 
Andrews buoy, W. by N. ^ N. 2 miles ; Outer Ridge buoy, W. J S. 2 miles, 
and Inner Eidge buoy, W. |N. 2 miles. 

■idob is a rocky shoal abreast the inner part of the Platters, and West 
2 miles from the Cork light-vessel ; it is three-quarters of a mile long in a 
general N.N.W. and S.S.E. direction, and a quarter of a mile broad, with 
7 to 9 feet upon it. 

Bnoyi. — The Eidge is marked by two buoys j at its northern end is the 
Inner Eidge, a red can, lying in 23 feet, with the east end of Wadgate 
grove over the centre of Mortella tower Q. on Bull cliff, N.N.E. f E., and 
Dovercourt high lighthouse its width open to the westward of the low 
lighthouse N.W. by W. ; Platters buoy, E. by N. T V mile j Andrews buoy, 
N. by E. £ E. T S „ mile, and the Beach-end buoy, N.W. J W. -fa mile. 
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Outer Ridge, chequered red and white can, is in 1 5 feet at the southern 
end of the shoal, with the northern Mortella tower at Woodbridge haven 
just open of the north-east end of Felixstow cliff, N,E., and Erwarton 
church in line over the beacon at the end of the breakwater, N.N.W. | W. 

Haiiiday Flats occupy all the outer portion of the deep bight between 
Harwich and the Naze ; they are for the most part rock, several patches 
of which have 5 and 6 feet upon them ; the north-eastern edge, extending 
from the Ridge north-west, afterwards trends more northerly towards 
Harwich harbour, and joins the Cliff foot. 

• AirCHOBAOBS. — The approach to Harwich harbour from the eastward 
passes through the two outer anchorages, the Pitching and Rolling 
grounds, having the Platters and Andrews to the northward, and the Cork 
ledge and Ridge to the southward. This channel is about 750 yards wide, 
with an average depth of 20 feet, and leads directly to the entrance of the 
harbour between Landguard beach and the Cliff foot rock. Anchorage 
may be taken in the Pitching ground in 5 or 6 fathoms, with Orford castle 
open of Bawdsey cliff, three times the distance between the church and 
castle, N.E. by E., and the Cork light-vessel, E. £ S. In the Rolling 
ground, anchor in from 4£ to 6 fathoms, with Bawdsey and Felixstow 
cliffs in line, N.E. by E. § E., and Harwich old low lighthouse midway 
between the church and old high lighthouse, N.N.W. 

Harwich harbour shoals. — Beach-end is the toe or under- water 
projection of the beach at Landguard point ; it extends in a curved form 
S.W. by S. nearly half a mile from the high water extremity of the 
point.* The Beach-end bell buoy has been already noticed. 

Cliff Foot Rook, 2 cables' lengths across, and with 2 to 3 feet over it at 
low water, lies directly off Beacon cliff. It is marked to the south-eastward 
by a red nun buoy, with staff and ball, in 20 feet, bearing N.W. £ W. 1£ 
cables' lengths from the Beach-end buoy. 

The channel between the Cliff foot buoy and Landguard point is only a 
cable's length wide, and forms the inner gateway or immediate entrance 
into Harwich harbour. 

A breakwater, 508 yards long, and marked at its outer end by an iron 
staff and globe, extends south-east from Beacon cliff towards the Cliff foot 
rock ; it was constructed for the purpose of concentrating the scour of the 
tide-stream upon Landguard point, in order to check the further extension 
of the beach to the south-westward. 

Up to a very recent date there were several shoals in Harwich harbour 
namely, the Altar, Cod, Glutton, Bone, Gristle, and Guard ; but these 

* See Admiralty Plan of Harwich Harbour, with views ; No. 1,491 ; scale, mile =^7*8 
inches. By Captain Washington and B. K. Calver, Master, R.N. ; the views by E. C f 
Davison, R.N., in 1842 ; with corrections to 1868. 
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have been either wholly or in part removed by dredging, and some of the 
buoys which marked them have been removed ; it is, consequently, no longer 
necessary to make the distinction of Eastern and Western channels. Four 
red buoys, however, lie along the outer part of the Guard, or Harwich 
shelf, as it is sometimes called, and these buoys, as well as that upon the 
Cliff foot rock, must be left on the port hand in entering. 

A black can buoy in 12 feet marks the Horse bank at the extremity of 
Shotley point. 

DXRECTXOV8 for BiLBWlCB HAJLBOUR. — Approaching from the 
eastward, and having arrived abreast the Cutler, with Orfordness low 
lighthouse open to the eastward of the high lighthouse, and the Cork 
light-vessel W. by S. 2§ miles, close her on that bearing, and pass 2 cables' 
lengths to the northward of her ; then steer W. ^ N. f and having cleared 
the Cork spit, keep the light-vessel E. by S. while proceeding through the 
Pitching ground to between the Andrews and Ridge inner buoys, and 
when Dovercourt lighthouses appear in line, N.W. by W. £ W., keep them 
so, and it will lead through the Rolling ground up to the Beach-end buoy. 
Having arrived abreast the buoy, round gradually to the north-eastward 
between the Beach-end and Cliff foot buoys, and afterwards keep within a 
cable's length of the Suffolk shore until the flagstaff and cupola of Land- 
guard fort appear in line S. £ E. (View I.), which mark will lead to the 
eastward of the Bone, and when the flat-topped grove on the summit of 
Ray island is open to the northward of the pier of Harwich harbour, 
W. £ N., a W. by N. course will lead to an anchorage to the northward of 
the town. The best berth is with Harwich church South, a cable's length 
off shore, in 5 fathoms at low water ; but the channel of the Stour for 
several miles up affords excellent and secure anchorage. 

In scant south-westerly winds the leewardly round along the Suffolk 
shore may be avoided by steering N.N.E. from a midway position between 
the Beach-end and Cliff foot buoys, until two red spar beacons with 
circular tops, standing on the beach within Landguard fort, appear in line 
S.E. \ S. ; this mark leads between the north-east side of Harwich shelf 
and the remains of the Gristle shoal. The beacons, which are respectively 
31 and 36 feet high, and 245 yards apart, should not be opened to the 
southward, as Harwich shelf is steep-to, and there is fully 16 feet over the 
Gristle and Bone at low-water springs. When the grove on Ray island 
is well open of the town pier, the shoals have been cleared, and an 
anchorage may be taken. 

Working. — Standing to the north-eastward towards the Andrews, tack 
when Dovercourt high lighthouse is open thrice it breadth to the north- 
ward of the low lighthouse, and towards the Inner Ridge and Halliday 
flats by the lead. The channel between the Beach-end and Cliff foot 
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being narrow and steep, particularly on the eastern side, tack at the first 
shoal cast ; farther in, the western side of the channel may be approached 
by the lead, but the Suffolk shore, until within Landguard fort, is steep-to. 
The clearing mark when standing towards the remains of the Glutton and 
Bone is the flagstaff of Landguard fort showing between the westernmost 
chimneys S. by E. (View I.). Afterwards, working towards Harwich and 
standing to the southward, keep the grove on Ray island well open to the 
northward of the town- pier. Shotley flat may be closed until Walton east 
windmill appears over Mortella tower N., E. ^ S. 

Rounding Shotley point, in order to pass from the Stour into the Orwell, 
keep the summit of the old high lighthouse about midway along the roof 
of Harwich church, S.S.W. £ W. (View G-.); this mark clears the Horse 
bank in 12 feet at low water. 

By Wigrht, — Close with the Cork light bearing W. by S. ; pass to the 
northward of the light- vessel, and, if the ship's draught will admit of the 
Cork spit being crossed, keep the light E. by S. until Dovercourt lights 
appear in line, bearing N.W. by W. £ W. Running in upon this line, 
Landguard red light will first appear abreast the Andrews buoy, and when 
it changes to white at the Beach-end buoy, bring the vessel's head round 
to the northward and north-eastward, and anchor under Landguard fort. 

caution*. — The ebb-stream sets strongly to the north-eastward across 
the Andrews, and to the S.S.W. across the Cliff foot rock, and some care 
is, consequently, necessary to guard against it in light winds. 

txbbs. — It is high water in Harwich harbour, full and change, at 
12 h 6 m ; springs rise 11 J feet, neaps 9 J feet, and neaps range 8 feet. At 
Pinmill it is high water at 12 h 20% at Downham reach at 12 b 27 m , and 
at Ipswich at 12 h 35 m . Spring tides rise 12 feet at Pinmill, 12 feet at 
Downham reach, and 13£ feet at Ipswich dock. 

It is high water, full and change, at Wrabness at 12 h 29 m (23 m later 
than at Harwich), at Mistley quay at 12 h 48 m , and at Cattawade bridge at 
l h 8 m . Springs rise 12 feet at Wrabness, 11 J feet at Mistley quay, and 
4£ feet at Cattawade bridge. 

ham forb watbr is a natural harbour or inlet at the head of the 
bight between Harwich and the Naze. Within Walton Stone point, 
which bounds the entrance to the southward, the water space divides into 
two main branches, running to the southward and westward, and named 
respectively Walton channel and the West water ; numerous creeks 
diverge from them running between islets and low embanked marshes, 
which appear to have been gradually gained from the sea. 

Hamford water is particularly available in north-easterly gales for 
vessels which have lost their anchors, and are unable to fetch into 
Harwich harbour. A proper attention to the directions to be given, 
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will enable the seaman so circumstanced to em 
difficulty, and he may run bis vessel upon the 
vessel without her sustaining any injury. 

The coast-guard vessel lies near the entrance in the mouth of Duckmore 
or Dugby creek. Vessels discharge cargoes in the West water into barges 
for Oakley, Beaumont, Kirby, and Walton, where there are quays for 
unloading, and also for the shipment of corn for the London market. 

The approach to Hamford water is over Halliday flats, and the channel 
is between the Pye sand and a broad shelf from the main, both of which 
dry at low water. A projecting point of this flat, named the Crab knoll, 
and a reef with 4 feet upon it, also on the north-west side, contract the 
channel considerably, which, up to Waltoa Stone point, is but little over 
100 yards in width. The least water, 6 feet, is 2 miles below Walton 
Stone point, and then deepens in the odvancp to .5, 7, and 8 fathoms. 

directions. — From the inner part of the Rolling ground, steer to the 
westward until the south-east end of the first grove inland of Felixstow is 
in line with the black boat-house on the beach within Landguaid fort, 
N.E. by E. J E. This is the leading mark to nearly as far as Walton 
Stone point, when the wash of the sea or the ripple of the tide, as the case 
may be, over the Pye sand, will indicate the position of the remainder of 
the channel into Hamford water. In working, open the trees a very little 
each way, as the channel is narrow. 

CAVTIOM. — The flood-stream during southerly winds sets strongly 
behind the Crab knoli. Care must be taken not to mistake Felixatow 
grove, which is long, low, and straggling, for a more compact clump of trees 
a short distance within it. 

iraxa flats wad chaottus. — The shoals to the southward of 
Harwich, embraced by the collective term Naze flats, are the Pye sand, Naze 
ledge, Stone banks, Cork sand, and West rocks, having between them the 
narrow and somewhat intricate passages, Medusa, Inner, and Gullet, 
channels, often used by vessels coasting alongshore, or passing from or 
towards Harwich harbour. 

Pjre Band, already mentioned as forming the south-east side of the 
channel into Hamford water extends from Walton Stone point E.N.E. for 
2 miles, its north-east end being S.W. by W. 1£ miles from Landguard 
point. The greater portion of this sand dries at low water. 

Vase iiedffe, or flat, shelves gradually out for one mile from the Naze, 
with 7 to 9 feet upon the outer part of it. There were formerly patches 
of stone named the North, Middle, and South bars upon the north side of 
the Naze ledge, but they have been removed of late years by the cement- 
stone dredgers. 
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stone Banks lie out l£ miles to the eastward of the Naze, and are com- 
posed of a mass of rock and loose stones a mile across each way, with 
several patches of 3 and 6 feet. 

For the use of vessels passing through the Medusa channel, of which 
the Stone banks are the eastern boundary, a can buoy, with black and 
white rings, lies at the south-west part of the banks in 13 feet at low 
water, with the notch in Trimlie wood in line with the cupola of Land- 
guard fort, N. by E. f E., and Harwich church appearing midway 
between Harwich old lighthouses, N. £ E. 

Cork Sand. Three fathoms upon its north-east end, is S.E. 1 mile from 
the Cork ledge ; thence it extends S.W. ^ W. for 2\ miles, and joins the 
north-west end of the West rocks ; it is very shoal throughout, and several 
ridges at its south-west end diy at low water. 

wist rocks, the outermost of the group, and from whence great 
quantities of cement stone are every year removed by dredging, extend in 
a N.W. and S.E. direction, and are 2\ miles long and i mile broad. The 
body of these rocks has a depth of 3 feet at low water ; 9 feet depth upon 
their outer end, is about E.S.E. 5£ miles from the Naze tower. 

The West rocks are marked to the south-eastward by a can buoy, striped 
black and white, in 3f fathoms, with Harwich old high lighthouse open 
its width to the westward of the old low lighthouse N.N.W. £ W., and 
the Naze tree appearing midway between the Naze tower and Walton hall, 
N.W. by W. | W. ; Lower Rough buoy, N.E. £ N. 2^- miles, and Gun- 
fleet N.E. buoy, S.W. £ W. 2£ miles. 

medusa chaitobXi, deriving its name from an incident in Nelson's 
history, is used by vessels passing from Harwich into the Wallet, or 
vice versd ; it lies between Halliday flats and Naze ledge to the westward, 
and the Ridge and Stone banks to the eastward ; the least depth at low 
water is 1 1 feet, but it is narrow and indirect. 

DIRECTION'S. — From the Rolling ground, bring the whole of Trimlie 
wood open to the eastward of the cupola of Landguard fort, N. by E. 
(easterly), which mark directs between Halliday flats and the Ridge. 
When within three-quarters of a mile of the Stone banks buoy, the 
Cork land, or Burnthouse cliff, will appear outside the Naze, bearing 
S.W. by W. The latter mark kept on for a short distance will lead 
through the narrowest part of the channel; then the notch in Trimlie wood 
must be kept in line with the cupola of Landguard fort. N. by E. £ E. 
This mark carries through the remainder of the passage to abreast the 
Naze, when a course may be shaped for the Wallet (page 205), or Goldmer 
gat (page 202), as necessary. 
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from Hollesley bay to the south-westi 

avoid the round by the Lower Rough and west rocxs, ib between Wad- 
gate and Felix stow ledges, the Platters and the Ridge to the north-west, 
and the Cork ledge and Stone banks to the south-east 

Burnthouse cliff open of the Naze, S.W. by W. i W. will lead clear of 
all dangers from abreast Woodbridge haven to nearly up to the Stone 
banks, when the vessel must be kept to the westward, and the directions 
for Medusa channel be followed. 

OUXX.ET cHAnm is the passage between the Stone banks and West 
rocks ; it has 5 to 7 fathoms in it, but is only a cable's length wide. 
From abreast the Cork light-vessel, and passing to the westward of the 
Cork sand, the mark used to be the Rectory (a large red house) at Alder- 
ton, showing over the west end of Bawdsey cliff, N.E. by N., but the 
house is now much obscured by wood; the cliff has besides become 
wasted, and the channel is too narrow to be recommended, except in a case 
of extremity. 

ooldkik oat, the passage between the West Rocks and the north- 
east end of the Gunfleet, and connecting the Wallet and East Swin, is often 
used by vessels in easterly and westerly gales seeking the shelter of the 
West rocks or Gunfleet. Its breadth is about 1| miles, over a con- 
siderable portion of which there is from 4£ to 6 fathoms gradually 
decreasing towards the shore ; the black nun beacon buoy upon the north- 
east end of the Gunfleet marks the channel to the south-west. 

The best anchorage within the gatway in heavy weather is with the 
Naze tower bearing N. by E., and Clackton church W.N.W, ; here there 
is protection with the wind from West, round northerly, to S.E., which 
is partly afforded by the Gunfleet abreast drying at half-ebb. 

dibictions, — The leading mark is the Naze tower and tree in line 
N.W. £ W. In working, the Naze tower and Walton hall in line 
N.W. ^ N., will clear the Gunfleet in 4£ fathoms, and the new mill open 
to the westward of the terrace of Walton-le-Soken, N,W by W, J W. will 
clear the West rocks. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NAZE TO THE NORE. 
Variation 19° 50' West, in 1869. 



The VAl&ST, a broad channel between the Gunfleet sand (described 
on page 210), and the shore of Essex,* beginning abreast the Naze 
and ending abreast the Colne, is 12 miles long, and its breadth decreases 
from about 4 miles at its eastern end to 3 miles at its western end. It is 
commonly used by vessels bound to Colchester or Maldon, and by those 
pursuing an in-shore coasting track, which find an outlet by the Spitway. 

The coast. — Cliff continues from Walton-le-Soken to the south-west ; 
at the distance of 1^ miles, and near its brink, are Frinton Hall farm 
and Frinton chapel, the latter a small building with a belfry, and partly 
overgrown by ivy ; then, for the same distance, the shore is low, backed by 
an undulating country. On the highest part of it, Great Holland church, 
with a square tower and surrounded by wood, is prominent. 

Holland and ciackton Cliffs. — Beyond the low shore just noticed, there 
is cliff for 3 miles ; the eastern portion of which, beginning near a coast- 
guard vessel upon the beach, is known as Holland cliff, and that to the 
westward as Ciackton cliff; a Mortella tower, No. 6,f stands upon the 
latter, and Ciackton church with a stunted spire is a little in the rear ; low 
beach extends to the mouth of the Colne with Mortella towers occurring 
at intervals along it. The village of St. Osyth and its ruined priory, and 
Brightlingsea church with a tower, and chapel with a spire, are all marked 
objects on the well- wooded background. 

Mersea island, situated between the mouths 
of the Colne and Blackwater, is 4 miles 
long, and low and wooded; the tower of £ 
East Mersea church, with a turret at one E^eateT 
corner, and West 
Mersea church, a 
plain white-washed 
structure, show con- 
spicuously near the West Mersea Church. 
east and west extremities of the island. 





* See Admiralty Chart of the river Thames, Sheet 1, Kentish Knock and the Naze to 
the West Swin. Also England, East Coast Sheet 2, Entrance to the Thames, 
t The numbers to the Mortella towers are for reference in the first of the above charts. 
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Stile* Point, on the south Bide of the en trance 
the ruined chapel of St Peter stands a mile tc 
remainder of the shore (o Shocburyness consis 
scarcely visible from the main navigable channel abreast. 

gaoAXa. — The bottom of the Wallet shelves irregularly from the shore 
to the north-west aide of the Gunfleet (which ia nubuoyed), and it is in 
general foul for nearly a mile off shore ; the following shoal patches 

copperas Ground, with Sand 11 feet upon it, lies a mile out from 
Frinton chapel. The Naze tower, N.N.E., and No. 6 Mortella toner, 
W.J N., clears its southeast and south sides. 

Tripod, abreast the middle of Clack ton cliff, and three-quarters of a mile 
offshore, is a small bank of shingle with 9 feet upon it. 

Holland gap, formed between Holland and Clackton cliffs, bearing 
N. by E., clears its east side, and the Marsh tree (round and prominent), 
standing between Lion point and Eastness, kept open to the westward 
of No. 4 Mortella tower, W.N.W., will lead to the southward of it. 

Kuncti is abreast Eastuess, If miles off that point, and S.W. 1| miles 
from the Tripod, and lies nearly midway across the Wallet ; it is only 2 
cables in length, has 16 and 18 feet upon it, aud 24 to 28 feet about it. 

Collier is also abreast Eastness, being two-thirds of a milo from the 
shore and within the Runch ; it consists of two patches lying parallel to 
the main ; they are together half a mile wide, and have 5 feet upon them. 
Mortella tower No. 6, N. by E., and Colne point, N.W. by W. J W., clear 
it to the eastward and south-westward. 

Priory Spit, the outer extremity of the foul ground projecting between 
Eastness and Colne point, has 9 to 11 feet upon it; it is 1^ miles to the 
eastward of the entrance to the Colne, and nearly midway between the 
Collier and Eagle. When abreast it, the tower of St. Osyth priory and 
Mortella tower No. 3 will be in line, N. £ W. East Mersea church kept 
open of Colne point, N.W. £ N., clears its south-west side. 

There are several other patches at the head of the Wallet, but they will 
be embraced in the description of the Colne and Blackwater. 

nrrwAT, the passage connecting the western or upper end of the 
Wallet with the East Swin, is 12 miles from Goldmer gat, and abreast of 
and 4 miles from Eastness; it passes between the Gunfleet and the 
Buxey, and is one milo through, with an average depth of 9 feet at low- 
water springs. 

■otfi.- The following buoys lie on the west or Buxey side of the 
Spitway. Wallet spitway, red nun with staff and globe, in 24 feet with 
tho chancel end of St. Osyth church ia line with a small white house at 
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St. Osyth, N. £ W., and the Naze tower midway between the south-west 
land and a barn N.E. £ E. ; Swin Spitway buoy, S. | E. 1^ miles. 

Swin spitway, black can, in 18 feet, with the body of St. Osyth church 
in line with a small white house, N. \ W., and Great Clackton church in 
line with a white house on the cliff, N.N.E. ; Sunk light-vessel, E. £ N. 
15 miles, and Swin Middle light-vessel, S.W. £ W. 3| miles. 

snsCTXOirs for the WAX.X.BT and SPITWAY. — As the obstructions 
in the Wallet lie for the most part within a mile of the shore, but few 
directions need be given. Keep 1£ miles off, and, if working, in standing 
towards the Gimfleet tack on the first shoal cast, as that sand is steep-to. 
From abreast the Naze, the course up the Wallet is, first S.W. by W. § W., 
and then W.by S. \ S., but the former course should be continued if bound 
through the Spitway. In* passing through the latter channel keep a 
short distance to the eastward of the buoys, but should they be out of 
position, St. Osyth church well open to the eastward of No. 3 Mortella 
tower will lead through. In passing through the Spitway from the Swin, 
the Wallet will have been enlered when the Naze tower becomes shut in 
upon Frinton cliff, and a course may then be shaped for Colne bar or the 
body of the Wallet. 

CATXTlow. — The flood-stream sets strongly across the north-east end 
oftheGunfleet into the Wallet, and W.N.W. through the Spitway, but 
more northerly during the latter part of the tide. The ebb-stream sets 
obliquely across the inner side of the Gunfleet. 

ajtcbobage. — Besides the shelter afforded by the West rocks in 
easterly gales (as noticed on page 202), there is also well sheltered anchorage 
in every part of the Wallet in gales off shore, as well as in those from S.W, 
to S.E., for the high sands which bound it intercept all weighty sea, and it 
becomes comparatively smooth at 2 hours' ebb. The precaution should, 
however, be adopted of giving a good scope of cable on first taking up a 
berth, for, as the bottom is stiff clay, the anchors become shod and will 
seldom hold again after they have once started. 



coKirs rises in the north-west part of Essex, and after a course 
of 32 miles, the latter part of which is, for several miles, between extensive 
flats and detached banks, joins the sea near Colne point. Many obstruc- 
tions exist in it ; the tide is nearly throttled by the overlapping projections, 
Hound point and Ooze end, and the navigable state of the river has been 
considered subordinate to the purposes of the oyster fishery, the outer 
limits of which are Colne point and Rams hard, the latter 2J miles above 
Brightlingsea. The oysters are deposited on the bed of the stream, and 
the result has been that the river has materially lost in depth, and vessels 
are frequently detained in consequence. 
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which is connected by a branch line with the Great 
Eastern railway, is a short distance up a creek of the Colne opposite the 
east end of Mersea island. It is known as the head-quarters of numerous 
small fore-and-aft vessels engaged in the oyster fishery, dredging for cement 
stone, and in the salvage of vessels which have been wrecked in the East 
and West Swins. 

wxvsjthob, upon the left bank of the Colne 3 miles below the Hythe, 
may, from its superior facilities, be considered the port of Colchester ; 
vessels drawing 15 feet being able to reach it on spring tides. Moorings 
are laid down for twelve single berths, where vessels discharge into 
lighters ; the bottom is mud and gravel, but nearer the town it is hard. 

Supplies of all kinds may be readily obtained here, including good 
spring water. Several noted yachts have been built in a yard at the 
upper end of the town. 

• coicbestes, upon the right bank of the Colne 8 miles above 
Brightlingsea, dates from a very early period, having been among the first 
of the Roman settlements, and it was celebrated during several centuries 
for the manufacture of baize and serge originally established by some 
expatriated Flemings, but this branch of industry decayed, and is now 
extinct; the general trade of the port has also suffered from various 
causes. 

The usual shipping place is named the Hythe, and vessels drawing 
1 1 feet can reach it at spring tides. A branch of the Great Eastern 
railway was led down to it in 1848. Several schemes have been proposed 
for converting this portion of the Colne into a floating basin, and improve- 
ments have been carried out, several points which obstructed the tidal flow 
having been cut off and the channel deepened below the Hythe. 

Colchester imports timber, and exports corn and malt ; 329 vessels of 
17,505 tons belong to it, besides numerous smaller craft sailing from Row- 
hedge, Wivenhoe, and Brightlingsea, but its trade is comparatively un- 
important. One shilling is levied by the corporation of Colchester on each 
vessel anchoring in the Colne. 

pi&ots. — There are 4 licensed pilots for the Colne, who board at the 
Watch-vessel, and fishermen well acquainted with its pilotage may also be 
procured by hoisting the usual flag. 

SHOA&s at the BimuurcB to the &ZVBS. comtb.— The entrance 
to the Colne is between the following detached banks and shoals : — 

Knoll is a long narrow ridge on the north-east side of Dengie flat, 
which fills up the whole of the space between the Blackwater and Crouch. 
The Knoll is very shallow throughout, and a portion of it dries one foot. 

The south-east end is marked by a nun buoy with black and white rings 
and staff and ball, lying in 13 feet, 2£ miles from Colne point, with 
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Great Clackton church on with the black gable end of a farmhouse, 
N.E. by E., and Brightlingsea church in line with a white house (called 
My Lady's), North. 

Baffle is half a mile to the northward of the outer extremity of the 
Knoll, and between them is the principal entrance into the Colne. The 
Eagle is 1^ miles long in a W.N.W. and E.S.E. direction, and half a mile 
broad ; its west end is very shallow, one part drying ; the depths over the 
remaining portion vary frpm 2 to 9 feet. 

A black can buoy lies on its south-west side in 12 feet, opposite to and 
bearing N. by W. half a mile from the Knoll buoy ; from it the black 
coast-guard house to the westward of Clackton cliff is in line with No. 6 
Mortella^tower, E.N.E., and Brightlingsea church is just open to the north- 
ward of Mortella tower No. 2, North (easterly). 

Colne Bar extends S. by W. for l£ miles from Colne point, and is separ- 
ated from the Eagle by a channel one-third of a mile wide, named Eagle 
deep. From lying directly across the tidal streams entering and leaving the 
Colne, the Bar is broken up into several portions, the narrow swatchways 
thus formed having 7 and 8 feet in them, and the Knolls 2 and 3 feet over 
them. A patch near the outer end dries. 

Colne bar is marked near its outer end by a red can buoy in 24 feet, 
bearing N.W. £ N. three-quarters of a mile from the Eagle buoy, with 
Mortella tower No. 5 just to the eastward of Mortella tower No. 4, E. by N., 
and Brightlingsea church in line with the west end of Brightlingsea wood, 
N. §E. 

The traders to and from the Colne usually pass through one or other of 
the swatchways of the Bar shoal, and hence this obstruction has obtained 
among them the inaccurate name of Colne bar. 

Bench Bead is on the opposite side of the river, abreast Colne point, 
being the outer point of Mersea flat, a dry and shallow track caused by the 
confluence of the Colne and Blackwater. The shoal runs N.E. by N. and 
S.W. by S. for a mile, and has from 2 to 5 feet upon it, while there are 
9 and 10 feet on the flat about it. 

A white buoy, marking one of the limits of the oyster fishery, lies just 
to the eastward of the inner end of the Bench head. 

Farther in, the channel of the Colne runs nearly straight in a N. \ E. 
direction, gradually decreasing in depth. It is unbuoyed, but is suffi- 
ciently marked by the floating spars which indicate the limits of the fishery. 

DXBBCTXOBS. — The passage into the Colne between the Eagle and the 
Knoll bears N.W. \ W. 2| miles from the Wallet Spitway buoy, and has an 
irregular width of half a mile, with a depth of 12 to 15 feet. The leading- 
mark through is Barn hall (a house standing high upon the outline) in line 
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with the west point of Merges isle 
distant object, and can be seen or 
generally be the best guide. Pass 
through, the water quickly deepens 
will bear N.W. by N. three-quarter 

ward of the Eagle, East Mersea church open of Colne point, N.W. £ N., 
leads between the Eagle and Priory spit, and when the water deepens, 
keep away to the westward till Mortella towers Nob. 4 and 6 appear in line 
E. by N. £ N., which is the leading mark through Eagle deep ; pass out- 
side the Bar buoy. 

From abreast the Bar buoy, the leading mark into the Colne up to as far 
as the white (fishery) buoy near the inner part of the Bench head, is 
Brightlingsea church in line with or just to the eastward of Mortella 
tower No. 1, N. by E. 

In working, Brightlingsea church may be brought in line with the 
tower, while standing to the westward, and to touch the highest clump 
of trees in front of it while standing to the eastward. 

The mid-channel mark from the Bench head to Mersea island is Wiven- 
hoe mill in line with the gap in Aldborough wood, North. 

Anchorage may be taken up abreast the mouth of Brightlingsea creek, 
a Utile to the eastward of the Excise watch-vessel. 

iisis. — On full and change days, it is high water at Colne point at 
12 o'clock and at Wivenhoe at 12h. 10m. ; at Colne point springs rise 
14 feet, neaps 10 feet, and neaps range 6 feet ; while at Wivenhoe they 
rise 15 and 10 feet respectively, and the range of neaps is 6 feet. 

BLACKWATIB, having a common outlet with the Colne, rises in the 
north-west corner of Essex, At Maldon, 32 miles below its source, it is 
joined by the Chelmcr, and then enters a broad estuary, the outlet of 
which is 10 miles lower down abreast Mersea island. For 5 miles above 
Sales point on the south side of the entrance, the low-water capacity of 
the Blackwater is considerable ; the channel then becomes narrow and 
tortuous, and the upper part of the estuary is nearly wholly occupied by 
broad flats, and Osea and Northy islands. 



, upon the right bank of tiie Chelmer at its junction with 
the Blackwater, is, like Colchester, of great antiquity, and probably had a 
similar origin. Its earliest records bear the date of 913, when King 
Edward encamped near it to oppose the Danes. 

Maldon had a fair trade up to 1794, when a eanal was formed to connect 
Collier reach, 1^ miles below the town with the Blackwater at Heyhridge, 
which had the effect of diverting the trade to the latter village. The 
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basin of the canal is three-quarters of a mile long ; the gates are 26 feet 
wide, and vessels of 12 feet draught enter it during springs ; they discharge 
their cargoes into barges of 25 tons burden for conveyance into the 
interior. 

Maldon is connected by railway with Chelmsford. 175 vessels of 11,435 
tons belong to the port, (including Burn ham,) and those drawing 9 feet 
reach it on spring tides. The trade is of a similar character to that of 
Colchester. In 1866 the arrivals were 1,104 vessels of 72,798 tons, coast- 
wise ; and 29 vessels of 3,128 tons from foreign ports. Population, 4,785 
in 1861. 

dx&bctxoits.-*— The directions for the Colne (pages 207, 208) are ap- 
plicable to the Blackwater as far as the Bar and Knoll buoys ; thence 
the Blackwater extends north-westerly as far as Sales point. No mid- 
channel mark can be given, but when working, tack on Mersea flat side 
before Barn hall becomes shut in over the west end of Mersea island, and 
when that mark is no longer of any use, tack when Tolsbury church appears 
in line with the packing house (a small wooden shed standing upon Shingle 
point) W.N.W. No marks can be given for the Knoll side of the channel, 
but it is necessary to remember that the flood-stream sets outward across 
the outer end of the Knoll, and inward across its inner end. 

Having arrived above Sales point, anchor and procure a pilot. There 
are six licensed pilots, but they do not go lower down than Osea island, 
except in answer to signal. 

txbbs. — It is high water, full and change, at Sales point, at 12h. 0m. ; 
at Heybridge haven, at 12h. 20m. ; and at Maldon, at 12h. 32m. Springs 
rise 14| feet at Sales point, 12 feet at Heybridge basin, aud 10 feet at 
Hythe wharf, Maldon. Neaps rise 10 feet, 8 feet, and 6 feet ; and range 
5£ feet, 4 feet, and 2 feet, respectively. 

EAST SWIN. 

The East Swin, or King's channel, the lower portion of the north- 
eastern approach towards the Thames, begins abreast the north-eastern 
end of the Gunfleet ; here the channel is confined between extensive sand- 
banks, and as the shore is distant and low and no sailing marks can be 
given, the navigation depends upon correct courses and distances, the 
bearings of light-vessels and buoys, and a careful attention to the sets of 
the tide-streams. 

The East Swin, which in its general direction extends W. by S. and 
E. by N. for 16 miles, narrows from a width of more than 3 miles at the 
lower end to 1 mile at its upper end, and is formed between the Gunfleet 
sand and Whitaker spit to the northward, and the Sunk and Middle sands 
to the southward. 

23317. 
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onmnr un>, beginning with the Ns 
distant 5| miles, extendi* W.S.W. and then 
Spitway, and ia about 1 J miles across at its br 

of the sand and the East Knock dry at low water 2 to 4 feet. The follow- 
ing objects mark its north-eastern end and its south side. 

anmm uqbtxoubm* is near the south-east elbow of the Gunfleet, 
where the direction of that side of the sand changes from S.W. by W. £ W. 
to W. \ S. It is built upon screwed piles, and shows a red light revolving 
every half minute at 41 feet above the water, and which may be seen 
in clear weather from a distance of 10 miles. A berth of half a mile should 
be given it. 

BtK>7*.~N".E.[Gunfleet, a black nun buoy of large size, with staff and 
ball, lies near the north-east end of the Gunfleet in 27 feet, and also marks 
the south side of G-oldmer gat (as described on page 202) ; from it, Walton 
hall appears open half its breadth to the northward of the Naze tower, 
N.W. \ N., and the west end of the lightkeepers' cottages at Dovercourt in 
line with Dovercourt low lighthouse, N. by W. J W. ; West rocks buoy, 
N.E. f E. 2-fe miles ; Stone banks buoy, N.N.W. JW.4^ miles ; Sunk 
light-vessel, E. by S. | S. 3^ miles ; Sunk head buoy, S. J E. 4^ miles j 
Middle Gunfleet buoy, S.W. f W. 2^ miles, and Gunfleet lighthouse, 
S.W. by W. j W. 4& miles. 

Middle Gunfleet, can, with black and white rings, in 5 fathoms, with the 
north end of Walton bora touching the Naze tower, N. by W. J W,, and a 
large white house next east of Great Holland church just open to the west- 
ward of the old battery at the west end of Frinton cliff, N.W. J W. ; N.E. 
Gunfleet buoy, N.E. j E. 2^ ™iles ; Gunfleet lighthouse, W. by S. i S. 
2 miles, and Gunfleet spit buoy, W.S.W. 2^ miles. 

Gunfleet spit, a black can, in 5 fathoms, with the eastern trees at 
Felixstow open to the northward of the Gunfleet lighthouse, N.N.E. | E., 
and Great Clack ton windmill opening to the westward of a compact 
clump of trees, N.W. £ W. j Middle Gunfleet buoy, E.N.E. 2-fo miles ; 
Sunk light-vessel, E. f N. 7^ miles, and S.W. Gunfleet buoy, W. ± S. 
2-fc miles. 

S.W. Gunfleet, a can, chequered red and while, in 4 fathoms, with 
Great Holland church in line with the southernmost of two wrecks on 
the sand, N. £, W., and the tower of St. Osyth priory open a little to the 
westward of the coast-guard houses between towers 5 and 6, N.W. [ 
Gunfleet spit buoy, E. £ N. 2 T %- miles, and West Gunfleet buoy, W. i S. 
2^y miles. 

West Gunfleet, can, striped red and white, in 4 fathoms, with the tower 

* See view on Admiralty chart of the River Thames, Sheet 1. 
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of Great Holland church half its breadth open to the northward of three 
trees in the foreground, N. by E. j E., and a black building eastward of a 
high house in line with the north side of No. 2 Mortella tower, N.W. £ N. ; 
S.W. Gunfleet buoy, E. £ N. 2-fo miles; Swin spitwaybuoy, W. £ S^ 
3 miles ; Swin Middle light-vessel, S. W. by W. J W. 6^ miles. 

\'i WBRAX8B 8PXT, the north-eastern extremity of Foulness sand, is 
about 2 miles to the south-west of the Spitway, and is separated from the 
Buxey by the Whitaker swatchway, or channel, leading towards the river 
Crouch. 

Its eastern end is marked by a red can buoy in 21 feet, S.W. £ S. 1 J 
miles from the Swin spitway buoy, and N.E. $ E. from the Swin Middle 
light-vessel, with the large fan tree at the Naze in line with the south-west 
land, N.E. £ E., and Southminster east windmill open to the northward of 
Tillingham coast-guard house, W. by N. £ N. ; Swin spitway buoy, N.E. £ N. 
l^j- miles ; Gunfleet lighthouse, E. by N. £ N. 9 miles ; Heaps buoy, E. by S. 
4^ miles, and Swin Middle light- vessel, S.W. ^ W. 2^ miles. 

WHltaker Beacon (placed in 1839) is W. by S. £ S. 
If miles from the Whitaker buoy, and N. by E. 1 
mile from the Swin Middle light-vessel ; it is 40 
feet high, blacky and fitted as a life-beacon. From it 
Great Clackton church and mill will appear in line 
with Mortella tower No. 6, N.E. by N., and Bridgewick 
farm midway between Southminster church and the 
west mill, W.N.W. Whitaker Beacon. 

The Whitaker beacon is the divisional mark between the East and West 
Swins. 

svvi, the north-easternmost of the dangers on the opposite or south- 
east side of the East Swin, is an extensive shoal lying in a direction 
nearly parallel to the Long sand, from which it is separated by the Black 
deep, a channel 2 miles across. The Sunk is 1 J mile broad, steep-to on 
both sides, and broken up into patches, which dry in several places at low 
water, that on the Great Sunk to 4£ feet. 

The north-east extremity of the Sunk is S. by E. 4J^ miles from the 
Gunfleet N.E. buoy, and W. by N. J N. 5£ miles from the Long sand buoy. 
A nun buoy, chequered red and white> lies near it in 6\ fathoms, 2 miles 
below the dry part of the Great Sunk, with the Naze tower in line with 
the middle of a long barn, N.N.W. \ W. and the town of Harwich open 
to the northward of the N.E. Gunfleet buoy, N. by W. ; N.E. Gunfleet 
buoy, N. | W. 4^ miles ; Sunk light- vessel, N.E. \ N. &fa miles ; S.W. 
Shipwash buoy, N.E. 8-& miles ; Long-sand-head buoy, E. by S . \ S. 
5-j^j- miles. 

o 2 
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visible 10 miles in clear weather. From this vessel Kamsholt barn appears 
midway between Ramsholt church and the easternmost Mortella tower at 
Woodbriilge haven, N. £ W., and a windmill at the back of Felixstow in 
line with the middle of the terrace at Felixstow, N. by W.^ff.; West 
rocks buoy, N.N.W. JW.3 miles ; Rough buoy, N. £ E. 5-^ miles ; S. W. 
Shipwash buoy, N.E. 4-^ miles ; Inner Gabbard buoy, E. £ N. lo,V miles; 
Galloper light-vessel, S.E. J E, 16 miles; Long sand head buoy, S.S.E.JE. 
4fV miles, and Sunk head buoy, S.W. £ S. 3 ,* ff miles. 

■EZSDLM. — Two sands, the Barrow and the Middle, occupy the space 
between the south-west end of the Sunk and Whi taker spit. Of the 
three channels thus formed, the Barrow and Middle deeps are unbuoyed, 
and are therefore not used; the remaining one, constituting the upper end 
if the East S win, is between the Whi taker spit to the north-westward, and 
the Middle to the south-eastward. The lower or eastern end of the 
Middle is W.S.W. 12 miles from the^Sunk light-vessel, and S.W. 5J miles 
from the Gunfleet lighthouse ; thence, bending to the westward, it extends 
W. ^ S. 7 miles to its opposite extremity in a depth of 3 fathoms ; it is only 
a quarter of a mile broad, is steep-to on both sides, and has but little water 
over it, there being several patches of 4 and 5 feet. 

Bnoyi. — The sand is thus marked: — Heaps buoy, a black nun of the 
largest size with staff and globe, lying in 6 fathoms nearly a mile from a 
depth of 18 feet at its eastern end ; at it, the tower of Great Holland church 
appears twice its length open to the eastward of West Battery house on 
Frinton cliff, N. by E., and Brightiingsea church in line with a high clump 
of trees next east of a white house on the hill westward of St. Osyth, 
N.N.W. i W. ; Gunfleet lighthouse, N.E. JE.5^ miles j Sunk light- 
vessel, E.N.E. 12-fV miles ; Sunk head buoy, E. $ N. 9-fo miles; Swin 
spitway buoy, N.W. by W. £ W. 3^ miles, and N.E. Middle buoy, 
W. J N. Similes. 

N.E. Middle, a can, striped black andwkite, in 4£ fathoms, with a white 
rnill on the backland just open eastward of No. 6 Mortella tower, N, 4 E., 
and the cupola of St. Osyth priory open to the westward of St. Osyth 
church tower, N. by W, ; Heaps buoy, E. \ S. 2 T % miles, and North 
Hook buoy, W. J S. 1& miles. 

North Hook, a can, chequered black andwkite, in 27 feet^ with a clump 
of trees to the northward of Great Clackton church in line with No. 5 
Mortella tower, N. by E., and a single tree at St. Osyth midway between 
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No, 3 MorteUa tower and the coast-guard house near it, N. J W. ; 
N.E. Middle buoy, E. ^N. 1 T V miles, and Swin Middle light-vessel* 
W. by S. 2^ miles. 

S.W. Middle, a nun, striped black and white, with staff and ball, in 20 
feet, with Buxey beacon in line with a tree next northward of the bluff 
north end of a wood, N.N.W. £ W., and Whitaker beacon open to the 
northward of St. Osyth, N. by E. (easterly) ; Swin Middle light-vessel, 
N. by E. 3£ cables' lengths; East Barrow buoy, S.S.W. £ W. 3^ miles ; 
N.E. Maplin buoy, S.W., 3^ miles ; Maplin lighthouse, S.W. £ W. 3 T % 
miles. 

swxw bobdu X.XOBT-VB8SEX. is moored in 6 fathoms ^ of a mile 
to the northward of the western extremity of the sand, and W. by S. £ S- 
2fi; miles from the Hook buoy. The light is white, revolving every 
minute, at a height of 38 feet above the water, and may be seen in 
clear weather 13 miles distant. From her, the cupola of St. Osyth priory 
is in line with Whitaker beacon, N. by E., and a small white house is just 
open to the northward of Buxey beacon, N.W. by N. ; Whitaker buoy, 
N.E. by E. 2^ miles ; Gunfleet lighthouse, E. by N. £ N. 1L& miles ; 
North Hook buoy, E. by N. 2^ miles ; Sunk light- vessel, E. by N. 18,^ 
miles ; Maplin lighthouse, S.W. 4^ miles, and S.W. Middle buoy, S. by W. 
3£ cables. 

DiHCTXOirs for BAST 8wnr. — It has been remarked that owing to 
the nature of the East Swin and its distance from the low shore abreast, 
great attention should be given to the courses and distances sailed, and to 
the sets of the tides. 

Approaching the East Swin at night, the Sunk light should not be 
brought to the southward of S. by W. to clear the West rocks and Bough, 
nor to the northward of N.W. to clear the Long sand head. 

Being abreast of, and one mile to the north-westward of the Sunk light- 
vessel, steer S.W. by W. } W. for 7 miles, when the Gunfleet lighthouse 
will be N. J W. 1 £ miles, then steer W. by S. for 8| miles, when the Swin 
Middle light-vessel will bear W.S,W. (southerly) 2 J miles, on which 
bearing she may be closed. At night pass close to the Sunk light, and 
keep it bearing E. by N. f N. until the Gunfleet light has been brought 
to bear N. £ W., then proceed as before. The Gunfleet light will indicate 
the position of that sand. 

In working, stand into 8 fathoms from the north-east end of the Gun- 
fleet to the Gunfleet lighthouse, and towards the Sunk sand, until the 
Sunk light-vessel bears N.E. by E. When well above the Gunfleet light- 
house, tack before it bears E. by N. Above the Heaps buoy, the East 
Swin being greatly diminished in width, do not bring the Middle light- 
vessel to the westward of W. by S. J S., nor to the southward of S.W. J W. 
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until veil up to her ; the last-mention 
spit, and is also nearly in the line of th 

At the Swin Middle light-vessel the 

oautiom.— Owing to the nature of the navigation in the East Swin, 
and to a want of due caution, more wrecks have occurred in it than upon 
*ny other portion of the eastern coast. 

Before the placing of the Gunfleet light-vessel, which has been super- 
seded by the pile lighthouse, the wrecks generally look place upon the 
Gunfleet sand, about 3 miles to the westward of the lighthouse. 

The establishment of the Gunfleet lighthouse has, no doubt, prevented 
auch frequent losses, but the principal causes of accidents are gross neglect 
of the lead ; not making sufficient allowance for the tide-set when running 
in strong south-easterly winds at the latter part of the flood, at which 
time the vessel is being set to leeward by both tide and sea; from vessels 
at the same time of tide keeping too close to the Gunfleet in scant north- 
westerly winds ; and, lastly, from their standing in too close to the sand 
when working, and grounding when in stays. 

txdeei, — At the north-east end of the Gunfleet it is high water on full 
and change days at llh. 40m. ; springs rise 12 feet, neaps 8 feat, and 
jteaps range 4 feet, and the rates of their streams are 2J knots, and 
1 knot per hour respectively. 

Between the Ship wash and West rocks the stream at half flood sets 
S.W. by W. \ W. and at half ebb N.E, \ E. 

Between the Shipwash and Long sand the first quarter ebb sets 
N.E. \ E., and from 2 to 4£ hours' ebb the set is E. by N. 

About 1 mile to the eastward of the Gunfleet N.E. buoy, the first of 
the flood sets South; from 1 to 4$ hours' flood the set is W.S.W., and last 
quarter flood N.W. The first of the ebb is North, 1 hour to 4$ hours' ebb 
■ N.E. \ E., and last quarter ebb E.S.E. Over all the lower portion of the 
Swin, the last of the flood-stream has a general tendency to the north-west. 

During springs, the stream between the north-east end of the Gunfleet 
and the Sunk turns at 12 o'clock ; between the north-east end of the Gunfleet 
and the Naze at 12h. 10m., and at the upper end of the East Swin 
at 12h. 20m. 

The flood sets strongly across the Long sand head into the Black deep 
and East Swin, and also in like manner across the north-east end of the 
Gunfleet into the Wallet, the last of the flood in both cases veering north- 
westward right across them. There is a strong indraught during the flood 
into the Whi taker swatchway, and both flood and ebb set obliquely across 
all the shoals. 



: oxovor. from its source in the south part of Essex to its 
outlet at Foulness is 26 miles long, its course for the last 5 miles being 
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between low embanked lands. Below Foulness island the channel is uneven 
and encumbered with a Middle ground, but for some miles within Foul- 
ness the bed is uniform from side to side. A shoal called the Bar, situated 
nearly in the middle of the river, with 2 feet over it, and midway between 
Pagglesham creek and Burnham, is the greatest obstruction. The 
northern passage, which is the widest and deepest, has 3 fathoms in it 
at low water. 

BtnurBAM, known for its important oyster fishery, is upon the left 
bank of the Crouch, 5 miles above its outlet ; it has also a small coal 
and corn trade. 

The general shipping place, however, is at Hull bridge, a sort of cause- 
way, dry at low water, 12 miles above Burnham, where is also a quay. 
Colliers lie in the stream and deliver their coals into lighters for Battle 
bridge (the first fixed one), 3 miles higher up. During springs, vessels 
drawing 10 and 1 1 feet reach Hull bridge, and those of 8 feet draught 
get up to Battle bridge. Corn is exported, and corn and oilcake are 
received. 

In 1867 the arrivals at Burnham, including the Creeks of Bradwell, 
Rochford, and Leigh, were 155 vessels, forming a total of 8,364 tons ; 23 
vessels of 800 tons being from foreign ports. Population, 1,870 in 1861. 

r auxiT bajto, in the approach to the Crouch, being only separated by 
the shallow swatchway the Spitway from the Gunfieet, may be con- 
sidered as a continuation of that sand ; it is bounded to the southward and 
north-westward by the Whitaker and Raysand channels. Six feet upon 
its east end is £ mile to the northward of the Swin spitway buoy, its south 
side (which is irregular) then holds W. £ S. for 5| miles to the entrance 
of the Crouch ; its north side is convexed, and the sand at its widest 
part is 1 \ miles across ; the greater portion of it dries from 4 to 5 feet 
at low water. 

The following beacons and buoys mark the Buxey : — 

Buxey Beacon is upon the north-west dry part of the sand, 
S.W. by W. ^ W. l\ miles from Buxey North buoy ; it is an iron cylinder 
36 feet high surmounted by a ribbed horizontal cross. 

Baysand Beacon, standing in a depth of one foot at low water upon the 
eastern spit of Raysand, is a slender beacon with an inverted triangle ; from 
it, West Mersea church is open its own length to' the westward of St. 
Peter's chapel, North. 

Buoys. — South Buxey, blacky in 14 feet, near the outer end of a pro- 
jection of the sand, named the Swallow tail, is W, by S. \ S. 3 miles from 
the Swin spitway buoy, and W. by N. 2 miles from Whitaker spit buoy ; 
Ridge buoy, W. £ S. 1-& miles, and West Buxey buoy, West, 3^ miles. 
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West Buxey, black, in 7 feet, upon tht 
&f s miles from the Buxey south buoy, n 
the northward of St. Peter's chapel, N. j 
Foulness island in line with East Newlan 

North Buxey, Mack, in 24 feet, near 
sand, W. J N. 3£ miles from the Wallet spitway buoy, with Brightlingsea 
church appearing midway between the end of the wood and No. 1 
Mortella tower, N. by E. ; Bnxey beacon, S.W. by W. | W. 1 J miles. 

BXBHCTXOWB for unrBAvcB'totbe cxovcb, — Whitaker channel, 
the southern entrance into the river Crouch, having the Buxey to the 
northward, and the Whitaker spit, and Foulness sand to the southward, 
is marked by the Whitaker spit buoy ; the Ridge, another red buoy on 
the Foulness side opposite to the inner end of the Buxey, and by the South 
Buxey black buoy to the northward. 

The course through the Whitaker channel is at first West (southerly), 
with the red buoys to port, and the black buoy on the starboard hand, and 
having passed the Ridge buoy, keep more southerly and close to Foulness 
enud to avoid the Sunken Buxey with 6 feet upon it, which narrows the 
channel to a cable across, and when clear of the latter shoal, the Crouch 
has been entered. 

Buyiand channel connects the head of the Wallet and Swire Hole 
with the Crouch, and is formed by the Buxey to the south-eastward, and 
Dengie fiat and Raysand to the westward ; it is very narrow, with 12 to 
15 feet in it at low water, and is steep-to on the Buxey side. 

Swire Hole, the head of the deep water in the Wallet, is between Bachelor 
spit and the shoals about the entrance of the Colne to the northward, and 
the Buxey to the southward. Many vessels anchor in it in the winter 
-season during southerly and south-westerly gales, in preference to riding 
in the Swin. The best berth is a mile to the eastward of Bnxey North 
buoy, where the holding ground is good, and the depths 6 and 7 fathoms. 

From abreast the Spitway, Bridgewick barn just clear of the north-east 
end of the coast-guard houses, W. J S., will lead through Swire Hole 
and clear the Buxey to the northward until St. Osyth priory is brought in 
line with the white house, N.E. £ N, ; this latter mark leads through 
Raysand channel to abreast Buxey West buoy ; then a conspicuous tree on 
Foulness island in line with East Newlands farmhouse, W.S.W., will lead 
into the entrance of the Crouch to within a mile of Foulness, when a 
pilot should be obtained. 

tides. — It is high water on full and change days at 12h, 5m. at 
Foulness, and at 12h. 25m. at Hull bridge. Springs rise 14^ feet at 
Foulness, and 16 feet at Hull bridge. Neaps rise 10£ feet and 11 feet. 
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WEST SWIN. 

West Swin, extending from the East Swin to the Nore, and hounded 
hy Foulness and Maplin sands to the north-westward, and the Barrow, 
Mouse, and Oaze sands to the south-eastward, is a channel 16 miles long, 
with an average width of one mile. That part of the West Swin extending 
from the Swin Middle light-vessel to the Maplin lighthouse is named the 
South-west reach, and is much used as an anchorage on account of the 
excellent shelter it affords. In westerly winds, vessels waiting the 
turning of the tide usually anchor in it under the Maplin, but in easterly 
winds the best berth is with the Swin Middle light-vessel N. by E. one 
mile, in 6 to 7 fathoms ; higher up the water is deeper. 

rouxmass and KAPUir sajtos, an extensive flat projecting from 
the Essex shore for the whole distance from Foulness to Shoeburyness, is 
from 1 to 5 miles in breadth; it dries throughout, shelves regularly from 
the main, and is broken and rendered irregular in several places by swatch- 
ways, or fleets. From Whitaker spit, already mentioned as the north-east 
extremity of the flat, its outer margin extends generally S. W. ^ S. 5 miles, 
W. by S. i S. 7 miles, and W. byN. 5 miles to abreast Shoeburyness. 

M basursd mezu. — Four beacons, the inner two with circular heads, 
and the outer two with diamond heads, have been erected within the south- 
ern margin of the Maplin between Blacktail spit and East Shoebury buoys, 
to mark a distance of 6,085 feet, or one geographical mile, on the bearings 
E. J N. and W. J S. for the use of Her Majesty's steamers testing their 
speed. The beacons at the eastern end are respectively, W. by N. J N. 
and W.N.W. about 2\ miles from the Mouse light-vessel, and those at the 
western end are E. by N. J N. and E. by N. f N. nearly 4J miles from 
the Nore light-vessel. 

Also, in connexion with the above beacons, two spiral buoys, painted red, 
with the word Admiralty in white letters, and each surmounted by a staff 
and triangle, have been placed near the sand, two-thirds of a mile apart, 
and parallel to the direction of the beacons, or E.JN. and W. J S. from 
each other. The western buoy is moored 1£ cables to the westward of the 
western beacons in line, and with East Shoebury buoy W. £ S. ^ mile ; 
the Eastern buoy lies about midway between the Western buoy and Black- 
tail spit buoy. They are intended to mark out and to determine the 
track of vessels while testing their speed. 

The following objects, marking the edge of the Maplin, occur in the 
order of their description : — 

N.E. Maplin, a black nun buoy, in 3£ fathoms, at the north-east part of 
the sand, with Canewdon church in line with the east end of the eastern- 
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most trees in Foulness island, W.N.W. and Clackton church just open to 
the northward of Whitaker.beacon, N.E.|by N. ; Whitaker beacon, N.E. by N. 
&fo miles; Swin Middle light-vessel, N.E. £ N. 2^ miles, and East 
Maplin buoy, S.W. by S. 1-& miles. 

East Maplin, a black can, in 4J fathoms, with Canewdon church just open 
east of the barns next east of a round-topped tree on Foulness island, 
N.W. by W. £ W., and the Mouse light- vessel just open to the westward of 
the Maplin lighthouse, S.W. by W. ± W. ; N.E. Maplin buoy, N.E. by N. 
1-^j- miles ; Maplin spit buoy, S.W. by W. J W. ^ mile, and Maplin 
lighthouse, S.W. by W.fW.^ mile. 

bcapus uOKTHOirss, S.W. I S. 5 miles from Whitaker beacon, 
and S.W. £ S. 4^ miles from the Swin Middle light-vessel, was erected 
in 1841 in lieu of the Sheers beacon. This lighthouse is supported on 
screwed piles ; it is painted red, and shows a fixed red light, 36 feet above 
high water, visible 10 miles in clear weather, but it is masked or shaded in 
the line of theBlacktail spit, S.E. Maplin, and Maplin buoys, while between 
the bearings N. £ E. and N. by E. the light is white to indicate the channel 
between the Girdler light [and Shivering sand buoy. A bell is sounded 
in foggy weather. From the lighthouse, the Mouse light-vessel is 
S.W. by W. ± W. 4 miles, and the Blacktail spit buoy, W. by S. J S. 5£ 
miles. In passing the lighthouse, no vessel should go nearer to it than 2 
cables' lengths. 

Maplin spit, black can, in 5 fathoms, with Canewdon church in line 
with a house with two chimneys, the second to the westward of Foulness 
mill, N.W. by W., and the three middle piles of Maplin lighthouse in line 
N.E. } E., 700 yards. 

Maplin, black can, in 3£ fathoms, with the tower of Canewdon church 
open to the northward of a house with three low chimneys, N.W. J N^ 
and Prittlewell church in line with a tower-like tree to the right of Great 
Wakering church, W. by N. f N. ; Maplin spit buoy, E. £ N. 1& miles ; 
S.E. Maplin, W. by S. i S. 2 miles ; Mouse light-vessel, S.W. £ S. 1 A 
miles. 

S.E. Maplin, black can, in 4 fathoms, with Canewdon church in line 
with the middle of a long barn on Foulness island, N.W. J N., and Burn- 
ham mill midway between Foulness mill and a barn and tree next west 
of it, N.N.W. ; Maplin buoy, E. by N. J N. 2 miles ; West Barrow buoy, 
E. i N. 3-& miles ; Mouse light-vessel, S.S.E. f E. 1 mile, and Blacktail 
spit buoy, W. by S. £ S. 1-& miles. 

Blacktail spit, a black spiral with staff and cage, in 7 fathoms, with the 
west end of a remarkable clump of trees in line with the coast-guard vessel 
in Havengore creek, N.W. f N., and Barling church in line with the south- 
east beacon of the measured mile, N.W. £ N. ; S.E. Maplin buoy, E. by N. £ N. 
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1-j^j- miles ; Mouse light-vessel, E.f 8. 2^ miles, and East Shoebury buoy, 
W. J S. l^fr miles. 

Then occur the Admiralty buoys already noted. 

East Shoebury, black can, in 6 fathoms, with Canewdon church in line 
with a small black building to the westward of a large farm, N.N.W., and 
Hamlet mill in line with a large house next west of Shoebury coast-guard 
station, N.W. by W. \ W. ; Blacktail spit buoy, E. £ N. 1-^ miles ; Mouse 
light-vessel, E. J S. 4 miles, and South Shoebury buoy, W. $ N. 1-& miles. 

South Shoebury, black can, in 5£ fathoms, with Prittlewell church just 
open west of a large black building, N. W., and South church in line with 
the west end of a large house next west of Shoebury coast-guard station, 
N.W. J N. j East Shoebury buoy, E. \ S. 1-& miles, and Middle Shoe- 
bury buoy, W. by N. 1^ miles. 

. Middle Shoebury, black can, in 4£ fathoms, with Prittlewell church in 
line with the west end of a large red-tiled building at South church, 
N.N.W. | W., and Queenborough church just open to the southward of 
a chapel at the w£st end of Mile-town, S.W. ; South Shoebury buoy, 
E. by S. 1-^ miles, and Shoeburyness buoy, N.W. by W. 1^ miles. 

Shoeburyness, a black can, in 4 fathoms* with Hadleigh castle twice its 
breadth to the westward of Southend pier-head, N.W. \ W., and Hamlet 
mill in line with the west end of New terrace, N.N.W. «J W. ; Middle Shoe- 
bury buoy, S.E. by E. \ E. 1-& miles ; Nore light-vessel, S.S.E. f E. 
2J miles ; East River Middle buoy, W. by N. l^miles. 

This completes the description of the objects on the north-west side of 
the West Swin. 

barrow and MOV8B sajtbs. — The Barrow sand (alluded to on 
page 212^ beginning between the Middle and Sunk sands, is divided 
into several portions termed East Barrow, Barrow, and West Barrow j 
the latter two, abreast the Maplin lighthouse, reduce the width of the 
West Swin to three-quarters of a mile. The Barrow, collectively, is 
15$ miles long, and 2 miles to 1 mile wide, and extensive portions of it 
dry from 3 J to 6£ feet at low water. 

The Mouse, originally a detached sand, is now joined to and forms the 
western extremity of the West Barrow sand ; a great part of it dries, 
and it is very steep on the northern or Swin side. These sands are 
marked as follows : — 

N.E. Barrow, can buoy, chequered black and white, in 4 fathoms, lies 
with Canewdon church open to the northward of the trees on Foulness 
island, W.N.W. ; Swin Middle light-vessel, N. J E. 2^ miles ; N.E. 
Maplin buoy, W.N.W. 1^ miles ; Maplin lighthouse, W. by S. | S. 2^ 
miles, and East Barrow buoy, S.W. J W. 2 miles. 

East Barrow, nun buoy with black and white rings, lies in 6 fathoms 
E. by S. $ S. 1£ miles from the Maplin lighthouse, with Canewdon church 
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in line with a small dark coloured building next north of Foulness chinch, 
N.W. by W. £ W., and Burling church and Maplin lighthouse in line 
W. by N, J N.j N.E. Maplin buoy, N.W. J N. 1 mile, and West 
Barrow buoy, W. by S. £ S. 2 miles. 

West Barrow, nun buoy of large size, chequered black and white, lies 
in 9 fathoms near the West Barrow, S.W. J S. nearly 1 J miles from 
the Maplin lighthouse, with Whitaker beacon and Maplin lighthouse in 
line N.E. £ N., and Prittlewell and Great Wakering churches in line 
W. by N. | N. ; East Barrow buoy, E. by N. i N. 2 miles, and Mouse 
light-vessel, W. by S. } S. 2 T ^ miles. 

movsb uoht-vxssbXi is moored in 4 fathoms, at the distance of 
a quarter mile from the depth of 12 feet from the western end of the 
Mouse, and exhibits a revolving green light, showing a flash every 20 
seconds, at 38 feet above the water, and visible 10 miles in clear weather. 
A gong is sounded in foggy weather. She lies with Burnham mill open 
to the westward of Foulness mill, N.N.W. \ W., and the north-western 
mile-beacon open to the northward of the south-eastern mile-beacon, 
W. by N. \ N. ; Maplin lighthouse, N.E. by E. \ E. 4 miles ; Blacktail 
spit buoy, W. £ N. 2^ miles ; Nore light- vessel, W. \ S. 7^ miles, and 
East Oaze buoy, S.E. by S. If miles. 

Above the Mouse light-vessel the West Swin increases considerably in 
width, extending from the Maplin over to the Oaze, (which will be found 
described on page 243,) and southern flat. The following objects show 
the southern boundary of the remaining portion of the West Swin : — 

West Oaze buoy, red nun of large size, with staff and ball, is in 4£ 
fathoms, off the western extremity of the Oaze sand, S.W. by W. 3 \ 
miles from the Mouse light-vessel, and three-quarters of a mile from 
12 feet depth upon the sand, with Shottenden mil] appearing midway 
between the two mussel-houses near Shellness at the south-east point of 
Sheppey, S.S.W. \ W., and Prittlewell church its length on the west 
end of a terrace at Shoebury, N.W. ; Nore light-vessel, W. by N. \ N. 
4f miles. 

Cant buoy, a chequered red and white can, in 4 fathoms, on the north 
edge of the southern flat, 1 cable's length from the depth of 5 feet on the 
East Cant or Cant edge shoal, lies W. \ S. If miles from West Oaze 
buoy, with Shottenden mill just open of the bluff at Warden point in 
Sheppey, S. by W. f W., and the eastern coke chimney at Whitstable 
appearing midway between the western coke chimney and Whitstable 
church, S. by E. \ E. ; Nore light-vessel, N.W. by W. £ W. 3 miles. 

aroRS X.IOHT-VB8SBX., the divisional mark between the West Swin 
and Sea reach, is moored in 23 feet at the east end of the Nore sand, 
and shows a white light, which revolves every half minute, at 38 feet 
above the water. From her the two easternmost mills at Miletown are 
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in line, S.W. by W. J W., and Minster church is in line with the east 
end of a triangular hedge-row, named Mizen hedge, S.S.W.; Southend 
pier lighthouse is N.W. | N. 4J miles ; River Middle East buoy, N.W. 
3£ miles ; Blacktail spit buoy, E. | N. 5£ miles, and the Mouse light- 
vessel, E. £ N. nearly 7£ miles. 

The first light-vessel established was placed at the Nore in 1732, 41 
miles below London bridge. She is a common point of arrival and 
departure to vessels proceeding into or out of the Thames. 

DnscTioirs for wist SWOT.— The following courses lead in mid* 
channel up the West Swin. 

From a quarter of a mile to the westward of the Swin Middle light- 
vessel, S.W. by S. 4 miles, leads about half a mile to the eastward of the 
Maplin lighthouse, then W. by S. £ S. 4| miles, leads three-quarters of a 
mile to the westward of the Mouse light-vessel, and then W. J S. 7 miles 
carries up to the Nore. 

In working, when within a mile of the Maplin lighthouse do not bring 
it to the southward of S.W. by W. £ W., to avoid the flat which has 
extended out from the Maplin. Stand towards that sand into 6 fathoms, 
and towards the Barrow into 7 fathoms. 

Abreast the Maplin lighthouse, or in Shoe Hole, as it is termed, tack on 
the first shoal cast, as the sands on both sides fall suddenly into deep 
water. Above the Maplin lighthouse, stand towards the Mouse and 
Oaze into 7 fathoms, and towards the Maplin into 8 and 7 fathoms. 
When above the Cant, the Nore light-vessel must not be brought to the 
northward of W.N. W., as the sand is very steep. 

CAumonr. — In the lower portion of the West Swin, the flood stream 
sets strongly upon the Maplin, and the ebb stream sets across the Barrow 
sand. 

txx>bs. — It is high water on full and change days at the Nore at 
12h. 30m.; springs rise 15£ feet, neaps 13 feet, and neaps range ll£ 
feet. 



CHAPTER IX. 
NORTH FOBELAND TO THE KOBE. 

. Variation Iff 45' to £0° CK Wert in Ifi«3. 

mouh rouun* is a promontory of the nearly perpendicular 
chalk cliffs, which, varying in height from 60 to 120 feet, form the sea 
front of the south-east and north-eastern aides of the Isle of Thanet from 
Pcgwcll bay to Cliff-end. It is rendered more conspicuous by a light- 
tower of octagonal form and coloured white, which stands at about 300 
yards within the brink of the cliff. At half a mile to the northward of the 
lighthouse is Moro castle, a castellated building of flint, close to the cliff on 
the south point of Kingsgate bay, and at a quarter of a mile farther to the 
northward upon Whiteness, the north point of the bay, is Neptune tower, 
white, with a wide basement. 

a xafe-boat is stationed at Kingsgate bay. 

uoht. — The North Foreland has long been an important light station. 
A wooden structure nsed as a lighthouse was burnt down in 1683, when 
the present tower was erected, which exhibited a coal fire from its summit ; 
in 1790, oil lamps were substituted, the tower having been heightened 
and improved. In 1834 a further improvement was made in the light by 
the introduction of parabolic reflectors, and it is now of the first order, 
fixed and white, except between the bearings S. by E. £ E., and S. J W., 
where it shows red to clear the east end of Margate sand ; it is 184 feet 
above high water, and visible in clear weather from a distance of 20 
miles. 

towmmmbb, N.W. by .N. two- thirds of a mile from Whiteness is the 
north-east point of the Isle of Thanet, and the turning point to Margate 
road and the south channel j its height is about 50 feet. 

lOVOHon Lanoa, a dangerous reef of chalk rocks, projects north- 
east 4 cables' lengths from Foreness ; its extremity is marked by a nun 
buoy, striped black and white, in 5 fathoms, with Margate old church in 
line with the northernmost of the two mills at Margate, W. f S., and the 

* Bee Admiralty Chart of river Thames, sheet 2, N. Foreland to the Nore, No. 1,607 ; 
scale, mile - 1*4 inches. By Staff Commander E. K. Culver, B.H., 1862-3; corrected 
to 1867. 
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North Foreland lighthouse S. £ W. By day, North Foreland lighthouse 
kept open to the eastward of Neptune tower, and Birchington north, or 
seed mill, open of Fortpoint at Margate, W. £ N., clear the east and north 
sides of this ledge. At night, the North Foreland light, S. by W. £ W. 
and Margate pier red light open, W. £ S., will clear them also. 



I. — From Foreness the line of cliff extends in a W. by N. \ N. 
direction for \\ miles to Fort point, immediately beyond which is the town 
of Margate, built chiefly on the declivities of two hills and in the valley 
between. Its handsome modern church with a square tower 135 feet high, 
stands on the cliff at the north-east part of the town near Fort point, and 
may be seen at a considerable distance. The old church, built of flint, 
with a square tower surmounted by a small pointed turret, standing on an 
eminence at the south end of the town, and the pier lighthouse, are also 
conspicuous objects. Margate is chiefly noticed as a watering place, but 
it has some little trade, and a considerable fishery for skate, soles, &c. is 
carried on. It is connected with London by the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway, and also by a branch of the South Eastern Railway, 
which have stations to the westward of the town. Vice-Consuls for most 
foreign nations are resident. Supplies of all kinds are abundant, and 
anchors of any size can be obtained. Population, 8,874 in 1861. 

Tbe Barbour of Margate is formed by a small bay defended by a sub- 
stantial stone pier on its north-eastern side, 300 yards in length, with an 
average breadth of 17 yards, and extending in a curved form to the west- 
ward. The harbour has an 'area of 7£ acres, is open to the north-westj 
and the bottom is sand and mud ; it dries at low water, but there is a 
depth of 12 feet at the pier-head at high-water springs, and about 10 feet 
at neaps. 

There is a patent slip capable of receiving a vessel of 300 tons* 
From the foot of the harbour pier, an iron landing pier extends north- 
ward 1,232 feet to a depth of 9 feet at low water, and is much used by 
steamers. 

uohtb. — A handsome stone tower of the Doric order, 70 feet high, 
stands at the outer end of the harbour pier ; it exhibits all night a fixed 
red light, elevated 85 feet above high water, and visible in clear weather 
at a distance of 10 miles. 
• There is also a small green gaslight on the head of the landing pier. 

PXXiOTB for the river Thames and over sea can be obtained here. 

Two abife-boats belong to the port, and there is also the usual life- 
saving apparatus. 

•_ tibbs.— It is high water, full and change, at Margate at llh. 40m. ; 
springs rise 15£ feet, neaps 13 feet, and neaps range 10J feet. 



bathing infirmary, a large brick building with wings, and a terrace of lofty 
houses. At 2 miles from Margate is Westgate bay, an open space between 
the cliffs, in which the coast- guard buildings are conspicuous objects. 
Another break occurs at Apple bay, half a mile farther west, and thence 
the cliff is unbroken for a mile to Cliff-end, where it terminates. The 
whole of this coast is subject to a continual waste, which has been estimated 
at the average rate of 2 feet annually. 

BlrehlnrMn village stands half a mile from the coast, on an eminence to 
the south-east of Cliff-end, and may be known by its large dark-looking 
church spire. At a third of a mile to the northward is a seed mill, and at 
rather more than 2 miles to the southward, on the highest ground in 
Thanet, are the two Minster mills. 

From Cliff-end to Reculver, 3f miles, is the low flat shore of the valley 
of the Stour river, which, dividing in the lower part of its course, sends 
one branch to the sea at Sandwich haven, and the other to the estuary of 
the Thames at North Mouth . sluice, a mile to the eastward of Heculver, 
and forms the western limit of the Isle of Thanet. 

St. Nicholas church stands upwards of a mile inland, and when on 
a S.S.W. bearing from the sea, appears midway between Cliff-end and 
Heculver. 

aso niton Beacon, a stone obelisk, is on the highest ground 1£ miles 
south-east of St. Nicholas church. 

hcoivib church is 3J miles to the westward of Cliff-end. Two 
towers (commonly called the Reculvers) and a portion of the walls are all 
that remain of this ancient edifice, which occupies what was the centre 
of an important military station in the time of the Romans. It is now 
on the brink of a low earth cliff, and being a conspicuous sea-mark, is 
protected from further encroachment of the sea by groynes maintained by 
the Trinity Board. The town of Heculver is supposed to have been to the 
northward, ou a site now overflown by the sea. 

To the westward of Reculver, the coast to Heme bay is composed of 
high earth cliffs ; thence to Whitstable of low undulating cliff of similar 
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is a modern watering place, 2| miles from Reculver, and 
whatever it may have been formerly, can no longer be considered a bay, 
the coast maintaining a nearly straight direction. The town, consisting of 
fine buildings, greatly resorted to by summer visitors, extends along the 
shore nearly a mile east and west. Near the centre, and fronting the sea, 
is a lofty clock tower, a short distance to the westward of which is a low 
white windmill, and at the western extremity of the town is a coast-guard 
station. A pier, upwards of 1,000 yards long and 8 yards wide, con- 
structed on piles, projects in a northerly direction from the shore to a 
depth of 7 feet at low water, and afforded a convenient landing-place, 
but now it is decayed and unused. The village of Heme lies 1£ miles 
south of Heme bay ; it is surrounded by trees, and on the high land to the 
north-east of the village is Heme mill, black, with a white top* 

stud mil is the second undulation of the cliff to the westward of Heme 
bay pier, and has a few small houses upon it. 



i f at the south point of the entrance to the East Swale, 
which separates the isle of Sheppey from the mainland of Kent, described 
on page 229, is a town of some note, from the large oyster fishery with 
which it is connected ; its church, white, with a short square tower, 
stands on rising ground to the eastward. There is also above the town a 
conspicuous building, used for the manufacture of cement, and two 
windmills useful as marks. Whitstable has a small harbour constructed 
by the spirited proprietors of the Canterbury and Whitstable railway, 
capable of affording shelter to twenty vessels of 150 tons each ; it is 
principally used by colliers. The oyster fisheries are the property of 
a company, and give employment to numerous dredgers. A considerable 
number of the inhabitants are also employed in the coasting and coal 
trade. The imports are chiefly coal for the supply of this part of Kent, 
conveyance of which to the interior is facilitated by the railway to 
Canterbury. Population, 4,183 in 1861, 

To the westward of Whitstable is low marsh land, through which runs 
Faversham creek, having its outlet into the Swale at nearly 5 miles from 
Whitstable. 

Tb© coast of bhbfpet. — Shellness, the south-east point of the isle of 
Sheppey, and north point of the entrance to the East Swale, is nearly 
3 miles north-west of Whitstable, and may be recognized by its low yellow 
beach with a square beacon and coast-guard buildings upon it. 

From Shellness the shore continues low for 3 miles to the northward, 
when it rises suddenly at Warden point, a steep clay cliff 80 feet high, 
having upon its summit Warden village church, with a small white tower. 
Leysdown village and church are conspicuous on the rising land, rather 
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its church, with a short; square lover surmounted by a. white turret, is the 
most prominent object on the island, being visible from all directions 
seaward. This church is said to have been in the middle of tbe island in 
1780, so rapid is tbe waste of the north land of Sheppey. Minster mill, 
nearly half a mile to the south-eastward of the village, is also very con- 
spicuous. 

A coast-guard station is on the shore between Minster cliffs and Cheyney 
Bock house, adjoining Banks town, a suburb of Sheerness ; the bouse is a 
brick building, and the residence of the foreman of the oyster grounds on 
this part of tbe coast. 

At Bheemeax, the dock-yard chapel with a square tower and flagstaff, 
Mile town church and mills, and the masting sheers rising above all, are 
tbe most conspicuous fixed objects. 

SOUTH CHANNEL, INCLUDING THE EAST SWALE, AND 
FOUR-FATHOMS CHANNEL. 

The channel generally known as the South channel, includes Margate 
road, and leads about n mile off-shore, through the Gore and Horse 
channels, and thence by the Overland passage between the isle of Sheppey 
and Spaniard shoals. It is mostly frequented by the smaller class of 
shipping of not more than 12 feet draught of water. On the southern side 
of tbe South, Gore, and Horse, channels are the following dangers : — 

ifATLAKB usffi extends to the north-east nearly half a mile from 
the cliff near the infirmary on tbe west side of Margate. Cbislet mill (in- 
shore of Reculver) open of Cliff-end will clear it in 15 feet at low-water, 
but a good offing by the lead is the best guide. 

Between Margate infirmary and Cliff-end there are several projecting 
ledges of rock, which, from the difficulty in estimating distance from the 
cliffs, are very dangerous when covered, ■ They should not be approached 
so near as to shut Foreness in with Fort point. In hazy weather tbe lead 
must be depended on to clear them. 

mot™ uvd is a continuation of the flat adjoining the shore to 
the westward of Cliff-end. The sand extends north-east l£ miles front 
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Reculver towers, haying at half a mile off a dry patch, and from thence 
outwards a general depth of 6 feet. A red dan buoy lies in 12 feet, to the 
north-eastward of the sand, with Minster east mill in line with the western 
house at St. Nicholas coast-guard station, S.E. by S., and Heme high mill 
in line with the flagstaff of Bishopstone coast-guard station, W. by S* | S. ; 
Horse buoy, N.W. by W. £ W. 1£ miles, and West Last buoy, N.W. £ W> 
l^j- miles. Birchington seed mill shut in with Cliff-end, leads outside the 
sand in 10 feet water. 

Black Book on Reculver flat, has Reculver towers and St. Nicholas 
church nearly in line, S.S.E. | E., and is distant half a mile from Reculver ; 
it dries only at low-water springs, when it has 3 feet water surrounding 
it. 



lie to the north-eastward of Heme bay pier- 
head, at three-quarters of a mile from which there is a depth of only 
8 feet ; their outer edge, in 6 feet, is 1 mile to the northward of the cliff 
eastward of the town. 



I is a narrow ridge of sand, having 8 feet over it, extending to 
the eastward from and forming part of the shallows off the east side of 
Heme bay. A red can buoy, marked Horse, is moored in 10 feet on this 
ridge, with Northdown tower just clear of the projecting east cliff of 
Westgate bay, or Birchington seed mill in line with the western part of 
the white cliffs at Cliff-end, and Swale cliff coast-guard house shut in with 
Heme pier-head ; Middle Last buoy, E. by N, J N. ^ niile i West 
Last buoy, N.W. ^ mile, and Reculver buoy, S.E. by E. £ E. 
1£ miles. 

The following shoals bound the northern side of the South, Gore, and 
Horse, channels :— 

maaoatb band is very extensive, and dries for upwards of 3 miles 
E. by N. and W. by S., and is 1 J miles across ; the highest part, nearly 
8 miles to the N. by E. of Cliff-end, is 6J feet above low water at spring 
tides. Prom this, the sand extends 4£ miles in an easterly direction ; 
there is also a series of dry and shallow patches for nearly the same 
distance to the westward, among which are the Hook, Last, and Wool- 
pack, making the whole length of Margate sand 9 miles. Its eastern 
extremity and south-east side are marked as follows :— 

Buoys. — East Margate, a black nun with staff and globe, lies in 4£ 
fathoms, with Neptune tower just open to the southward of the garden 
wall of North Foreland lighthouse, S. £ W. ; Northdown tower open to 
southward of St. Peter's church, S. by W. £ W. ; Draper's mill just open 
to the southward of Margate east mill, S.W. by S., and Minster east mill 
midway between the west mill and Margate landing pier, S. W. ; N.E. spit 
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the eastward, and at a short distance to the northward of the bnoy is a 
patch of 6 feet, upon which the sea breaks heavily. 

ourr-nrn sunu have 16 to 18 feet over them ; they lie about a 
mile off-shore, and are separated by a very narrow channel from the 
E.S.E. spit of the Hook, which is marked by the South Margate buoy. 
The best track is to the southward of them. 

IOOEMI9 may be considered as a continuation of Margate sand, 
from which it Is separated by a narrow passage with 10 feet iu it, used 
only by small craft. The highest part dries 7 feet at low water. 

The Hook is marked by South Margate, South spit, Hook spit, and 
East Last, buoys, the three former also define the north side of the Gore 



South Margate, black can buoy, lies in 4 fathoms on the south edge of 
the sand, with Mount Pleasant in line with Birching ton west mill, South, 
and St. Nicholas church in line with the west end of the western coast- 
guard house at St. Nicholas, S.W. £ S. ; South spit bnoy, W. by N. 
1 mile, and S.E. Margate buoy, E.S.E. 1-jj^ miles. 'This portion was 
(only a few years ago) the eastern extremity of the Hook, which is now 
elongated more than a mile in an E.S.E. direction, and has rendered 
necessary the placing of the S.E. Margate bnoy. 

South spit, black can, in 5 fathoms, off the South spit of the sand, 
with Birchington west mill in line with the westernmost barns at Cliff end 
farm S.S.E. £ E., and Monkton beacon just open west of St. Nicholas 
western coast-guard station, South ; South Margate buoy, E. by S. 
(southerly), 1 mile, and Hook spit buoy, N.W. by W. $ W. 1 mile. 

Hook spit, black can, in 9 feet (near position of former beacon), with 
Margate Old church touching the east end of the Infirmary, S.E. by E. J E., 
and Chislet mill in line with the west end of Vantipier barn, S.W. ^ W. j 
East Last buoy, N.W. ^ mile ; Horse buoy, N.W. by W. £ W. 1^ miles j 
Becnlver buoy, W. by S. £ S. 3£ cables, and South spit buoy, 
S.E. by E. £ E. 1 mile. 

last is the western extremity of Margate sand, and has only one 
foot of water on its shoalest part, which lies N.E. by N. from Be- 
cnlver. 
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Buoys. — Three buoys lie along the southern edge of the Last, and also 
mark the northern side of the Horse channel. m 

East Last, black can, in 10 feet, with Minster west mill in line with the 
easternmost house of St. Nicholas coast-guard station, S.S.E. | E., and 
Chislet mill in line with a small house to the eastward of Reculvers coast- 
guard house, S.W. i S. ; Middle Last buoy, N.W. by W. ± W. ■& mile ; 
Hook spit buoy, S.E. ^ mile. 

Middle Last, black can, in 10 feet, with the west end of Cleeve wood 
in line with the middle of the eastern high clump of trees in Lower Hale 
grove, S.S.E. f E., and Chislet mill just open to the westward of Genges 
farm, S. by W. £ W. ; West Last buoy, N.W. by W,}W.^ mile ; East 
Last buoy, S.E. by E. ± E. ^ mile. 

West Last, black nun, with staff and ball, lies in 12 feet, with Reading 
Street beacon in line with the west point of Marsh bay, S.E. by E. 
(easterly), and Hillborough church in line with Bishopstone coast-guard 
station, S. by W. £ W. ; Middle Last buoy, S.E. by E. f E. -& mile ; 
Horse buoy, S.E. J S. -^ mile; Whil stable Street buoy, W. by N. £ N. 
5& miles ; East Spaniard buoy N.N.W. £ W. 5^ miles ; Girdler light- 
vessel, N. | W. 5-^ miles ; West Pan sand buoy, N. £ E. 3-^ miles. 

The bast swalb, already noticed on page 225, is the channeL 
between the coast of Kent, near Whitstable, and the south-east side of the 
isle of Sheppey, whereby the traffic, consisting chiefly of coal and oysters,, 
is carried on between Faversham and Whitstable in a small class of 
Vessels. The*Swale forms, however, a good shelter in north-east gales, 
and is a very safe place for a vessel without anchors to run for, as the 
ground may be taken in soft mud on the north shore inside Shellness, 
or, with greater safety and convenience, on the mud at Faversham creek. 
At Harty ferry, opposite Faversham creek, is a hard upon which vessels 
that have received damage may be laid for examination or temporary 
repair. 

The approach between the Columbine and Whitstable flat is limited to 
a depth of 8 feet at low water ; therefore, care must be taken in not 
being too late on the ebb tide or too soon on the flood when running 
for it. 

Extensive flats occupy nearly the whole of the approach and entrance 
to the Swale, which are rendered irregular by the following banks and 
spits : — 

WHXT8TABX1B 8T3UBBT, on the south side of the entrance to the 
Swale, is a ridge of compact shingle and large boulders projecting in a 
N. by E. direction from the west end of Whitstable cliffs for one mile ; 
its outer extremity (which dries) may be cleared by keeping Reculver 
and Heme pier-head in line. 



is open to the eastward of a white watch-house, S. ^ W. ; Pollard spit 
buoy, W. £ S. 1'^j miles, and Columbine buoy, N. £ E.-& mile. 

Pollard Spit is a sandy projection from Whitstable flats, and has a 
black can buoy moored off it in 13 feet, marking the south side of the 
channel to Shellness ; with Ilarly church in line with Bells house, 
W. £ S., and a clomp of trees on the west part of the high land of 
Sheppey in line with the white end of the east mussel bouse, K.W. £ W. ; 
Whitstable Street buoy, E. J N. 1-fa miles; Ham gat buoy, N.W. £ W. 
-ft mile. 

coittmbine sans lies on the flat outside Shellness, and dries 2 feet 
at low water ; it is marked by three buoys moored on the north side of the 
Channel of the Swale, as follows :— 

Columbine, red can, off the eastern shallow spit of the sand, is moored 
in 5 feet with Whitstable church tower to the eastward of a small 
look-out house on the cliff, S. \ W., and Ore mill in line with the south- 
west side of Judd's house, S.W. by W. | W. j East Spaniard buoy, 
N.E. by E. 3^ miles; West Spaniard buoy, N.N.W. £ W. 2^ miles ; 
West Pansand buoy, E. £ N. 5^ miles } Columbine spit buoy, S.W. by W, 
■fo mile. 

Columbine Spit, red can, lies in 6 feet, near the east end of the sand, 
which dries at low water, with the south end of the trees at Bishopstone 
farm in line with Heme bay pier-head, S.E. by E., and Whitstable church 
in line with the " Pearson's Arms," S. £ E. ; Ham gat buoy, W. by S, J S. 
It^ miles, and Columbine buoy, N.E. by E. ^j mile. 

Ham Gat, red can, in 6 feet, marks the narrow passage between the 
west end of the Columbine and the flat adjoining Shellness. 

Homo is a shoal on the north side of the Swale \\ miles within Shell- 
ness ; it dries 4 or 5 feet at low water, and has a red buoy placed on its 
eastern edge. 

Directions for the East Swale are given in pages 234, 235. 

OVIBIANS passage extends from the West Last to the Nore ; it is 
bounded on the north-east by the Spaniards, the Middle, and the Spile, 
and to the south-west by the Columbine sand and the extensive flat which 
fronts the isle of Sheppey ; there is as little as 4 feet depth in it at low 
water upon the inner tail of the East Spaniard. To the westward of the 
Spaniard it is connected with the Four-Fathoms channel. 
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• rotm-rATHOMS OBAmru, so called from the depth in it at high 
water, is bounded on the south by the Spaniards and the flat upon 
which they are based, and on the north by the Gilman, Middle, and 
Spile. ) 

SPAirxA&D consists of two shoals, the Spaniard and East Spaniard. 
The Spaniard is nearly a mile in length, E. by S. and W. by N., and the 
least water over it is 2 feet. The East Spaniard projects from the 
Sheppey flat 4 miles in an E. £ N. direction, and has as little as 1 foot 
water upon it. 

Buoys.— The northern limit of these shoals is indicated by three 
buoys, which also mark the south side of the Four-Fathoms channel. 

East Spaniard, black nun, with staff and ball, lies in 15 feet, with the 
east side of Heme high mill midway between the clock tower and low mill 
at Heme bay, South (easterly) ; Whitstable high mill in line with the 
easternmost coke chimney at Whitstable S.W. by S. (westerly), the 
Middle Ground beacon in line with a house one-third from Minster 
church towards Minster mill, W. f N. (westerly) ; Middle Spaniard buoy, 
W. i S. 2^ miles ; East Middle buoy, W. ± N. 2 miles ; East Gilman 
buoy, N.E. J N. 1-& miles ; Girdler light-vessel, N.E, by E. f E. 2 miles f 
West Pan sand buoy, S.E. by E. | E. (southerly) 3 miles ; West Last 
buoy, S.S.E. | E. (southerly) 5J$ miles ; Whitstable Street buoy, S.W. 
4^ miles. 

Middle Spaniard, black can in 13 feet, with the miller's house at Heme 
high mill in line with the west end of the coast-guard station at Heme 
bay, S.S.E., and two conspicuous barns in line with the " Pearson's Arms," 
S. i W. i West Spaniard buoy, W. by N. £ N. 1£ miles ; East Spaniard 
buoy, E. J N. 2-^j- miles. 

West Spaniard, a black nun, lies in 10 feet to the north-westward of 
the west end of the Spaniard, with Minster west mill in line with the 
Reculvers, S.E., and Whitstab lechurch tower in line with the " Pearson's 
Arms," S. | E. ; Spile buoy, N.W. £ W. 2 miles 5 Nore light-vessel, N. W. 
5^ miles, and Middle Spaniard buoy, E. by S. | S. 1£ miles. 

Spaniard Swaton is the passage between the Spaniard shoals. 

womax is a narrow bank lying north a mile from the east end of the 
East Spaniard, and has a depth of 8 feet upon it, with Heme high and low 
mills in line. The East Gilman can buoy with black and white rings 
is placed in 14 feet on the east tail of this shoal, with Reculvers its length 
eastward of Sarr mill, S. by E. £ E., and the east coke chimney at Whit- 
stable nearly midway between the western chimney and Whitstable high 
mill, S.W. | S. ; Shivering sand buoy, N.N.E. J E. 1 mile ; Girdler 
light-vessel, E. by S. J S. •& mile ; North Pan sand buoy, S.E. £ E. 
2-^j- miles ; West Pan sand buoy, S.E. £ S. 3 miles, and East Spaniard 
buoy, S.W. £ S. 1 ^ ndta* 



W. by Si. £ JM.j tne mussel-nouses tneir Dreaatn open westward ot tne 
third building west of Harty church, S.W. by W. ^ W, ; a single tree east 
of Heme high mill on the west end of a high terrace at the west end of 
Heme bay, S. by E. | E. ; Middle Ground beacon, W. by N. J N. -fr mile ; 
Middle Spaniard buoy, W. by S, £ S. -fc mile, and East Spaniard buoy, 
E. } S. 2-jV miles. 

South Middle, chequered black and white can, in 12 feet, with the tree 
eastward of Heme high mill in line with the east end of Heme bay coast- 
guard station, S.S.E. \ E,, and Minster mill in Sheppey just open to the 
northward of the West Spaniard buoy, W. % N. ; West Middle buoy, 
W.N.W. 1 -fit miles, and East Middle buoy, E. by S. £ S. 1 mile. 

West Middle, chequered black and white can, in 9 feet, with the west end 
of Cleve wood touching Eecnlvers, S.E., and Whitstable church tower 
its breadth southward of the " Pearson's Arms, " S. by E. ; Spile buoy, 
N.W. by W. 1W miles, and South Middle buoy, E.S.E. 1^ miles. 

Spile, black can, in 12 feet, at the western extremity of the Spile sand 
(described on page 243), with Shottenden mill in line with a conspicuous 
gap between two woods eastward of Leysdown church, S.S.W., and 
Minster east mill just open to the southward of Eeculvers, S.E. £ E ; Nore 
light-vessel, N.W. 3^r miles; Sheerness Middle buoy, N.W. by W. 
i-fa miles ; West Middle buoy, S.E. by E. 1-fc miles, and West Spaniard 
buoy, S.E. J E. 2 miles. 

CUT fiAi extends in an easterly direction from the low north-west 
end of Minster cliffs, and carries general depths of 7 to 10 feet between 
1 and 2J miles offshore, but Cheyney spit with 6 feet on it has the Nore 
light-vessel N. by E. rather more than a mile, and Sheerness Middle buoy 
(black), N.W. £ W. II miles. 

To the eastward of this part of the Cant, and on the outer margin of the 
flat, is the East Cant, or Cant-edge shoal, marked by a chequered red and 
white buoy, described on page 220. 

AWCHa&AOEB, — In the foregoing channels the following anchorages 
are generally used t— 

weatcate Baad affords good shelter in gales from the south-west and 
south-east, and is partly protected from northerly winds by Margate sand. 
The best anchorage is in 6 fathoms, sand - and mud, with Minster mills id 
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line with the west cliff of Westgate bay, and Foreness open of Margate 
pile landing pier. 

Tbe Gore, or " Under the Hook," as it is frequently termed, is a road- 
stead much used by small vessels. The Hook and Margate sands give 
protection and break the sea in north-east gales, and during the time these 
shoals are uncovered (which is eight hours in every twelve) the water 
is smooth. Anchorage may be taken in any convenient position to 
the southward of the Hook sand, with Monkton beacon in line with 
Upper Hale grove, S. £ E.,. or at about one-quarter mile south of the 
Hook buoys. 

Off Wbltstable. — If bound to Whitstable harbour and obliged to wait, 
a vessel should anchor in Fisherman's hole off the Street, keeping 
Reculver well open of Heme bay pier, and Whitstable buoy N. by W. J W. 
half a mile. As before stated, a small black buoy is at times kept here by 
the fishermen. 

Bast swale.-— -If obliged to anchor outside, a vessel drawing more than 
10 feet will find a good berth in 16 feet, clay, close to the southward of the 
Columbine spit buoy. 

The general anchorage of the East Swale is very safe and good, in 
3} fathoms, at about a quarter of a mile inside Shellness at any convenient 
distance off shore. 

. Pour-ratbomft Channel. — In the east end of this channel, between the 
East Spaniard and East Middle buoys, vessels of 13 to 14 feet draught 
will find anchorage ; but to the westward of the Middle Spaniard there 
is not generally depth for a vessel drawing more than 10 feet. If drawing 
as much as 11 or 12 feet, and it be necessary to anchor, the best berth is at 
2 cables' lengths to the south-west of the South Middle or Spile buoys. 

dxbbctxon-s fox tbe SOUTH CHJLirariiXu — From off the North Fore- 
land steer to the Northward and N.N.W., according to the distance off 
shore, to pass outside the Longnose buoy, taking care to keep the North 
Foreland lighthouse open to the southward of Neptune tower on White- 
ness, S. by W. \ W., until Birchington north or seed mill is open of Fort 
point, Margate, W. J N., or, if at night, keep the North Foreland light 
S. by W. £ W. until Margate pier red light opens to view, W. £ S. ; a 
W. by N. £ N. course for 7£ miles will then lead to the southward of the 
S.E. Margate, South Margate, and South spit buoys, passing over the 
Cliff-end banks and through the Gore channel to a quarter of a mile from 
the Hook spit buoy, from which position St. Peter's church, with a square 
tower, in Thanet, will be over the white coast-guard houses at Westgate 
bay, S.E. J E. The best track, however, is to the southward of the Cliff* 
end banks, keeping Foreness on with the head of Margate pile landing-pier 
E.S.E. (easterly). In working, Chislet mill open of Cliff-end will clear 



Hook spit buoy, a N.W. by W. J W. course for 2J miles, will lead 
through the Horse channel to a cable's length to the southward of the 
West LaBt buoy, and between the three black buoys upon the Last to the 
north-eastward and the red buoys of the Reculver and Horse to the south- 
westward. This channelis narrow and irregular in depth, and no good 
sailing or working marks can be given for it. 

CATTTioM-. — The Horse channel should not be navigated at night, 
as it is not lighted j nor at low-water springs by vessels drawing more 
than 10 feet. Great attention must be paid to the time of tide and to 
the lead. 

jrrom W1R iLABT BITOT t> j OVBBUUTB JASSAOB. The course 

from one cable south of the West Last buoy to 3 cables' lengths south of 
West Spaniard buoy is N.W. by W. 8 miles. In this .track allowance must 
be made for the tidal stream, which runs in a westerly direction during the 
flood, and easterly during the ebb. This course passes about a mile north- 
east of Columbine buoy, and across a depth of 4 feet only upon the narrow 
ridge which connects the East Spaniard with the flat in front of Sheppey. 
It may be observed as a guide to vessels bound up, that when the Hook 
Band is covered, there is 1 1 feet in this passage. From 3 cables' lengths 
from the West Spaniard buoy as above, steer N.W. for 6 miles to the 
Nore light-vessel, passing a cable's length to the south-westward of the 
Spile buoy, and taking care to allow for a stream setting W.N.W. during 
the flood tide, and E.S.E. during the ebb. 

From WBSI *AST BUOY throngU rOTO FATHOMS CBL&NVEI.. — 

Steer N.N. W. J W. for 5 miles over the Kentish flats," which have in several 
places but 1 1 feet upon them, to East Spaniard buoy, making allowance 
for the stream which sets nearly a-beam. Pass close to the northward of 
East Spaniard buoy, and steer West for 2| miles, which will lead to be- 
tween Middle Spaniard buoy and Middle beacon ; thence a W.N.W. course 
for the town of Sheerness for 2£ miles leads a cable's length to the north- 
ward of West Spaniard buoy and 2 cables' lengths south of the West 
Middle buoy, which having passed half a mile, alter course to N.W. for 
the Nore light- vessel. 

From WSBT ULBT BUOY Into the BAST IVUE — From West 
Last buoy the direct course for the Swale is W. by N. J N. to Whitstable 
Street buoy, but as this leads over some 5-feet patches, it is necessary 
to keep farther out when the tide is low, by steering W.N.W. until 
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Shellness coast-guardhouses appear midway between Harty church and the. 
fishery beacon upon the ness W. | S., and proceed with them so into the 
Swale towards Shellness, passing to the southward of Columbine buoys, 
and northward of Whitstable Street and Pollard buoys. When near 
Pollard buoy, a W.S.W. course, keeping Shellness on the starboard 
bow, will lead inside, where anchorage may be taken as convenient. 

Trom the WORE OUTWABDS by SOUTH CHAWmUb. — When at the 

Nore, it will very much depend upon the time of tide and the force and 
direction of the wind, as to which channel a vessel should take. If the 
tide is more than half flood, with a leading wind, the Overland passage or 
Four Fathoms channel may be selected as being the shortest route. Steer 
S.E. from the Nore light-vessel, which course for 6 miles, allowing for the 
stream setting on the port bow with the flood tide, and on the starboard 
quarter with the ebb, will lead to the southward of the Spile and West 
Middle buoys to about a quarter of a mile south of West Spaniard buoy ; 
thence proceed by the Overland passage, S.E. by E. 8 miles to the West 
Last buoy, from which a S.E. by E. £ E. course for 2\ miles will lead 
through the Horse channel to past the Hook spit buoy, when E. by S. \ S* 
may be steered down the South channel and through Margate road* 
Keep three-quarters of a mile off shore below Margate, and when the 
North Foreland lighthouse bears. S. by W. \ W., a S.S.E. \ E. course will 
clear all dangers. 

QUEEN'S, PRINCE'S, ALEXANDRA, AND BULLOCK CHAN- 
NELS, OAZE DEEP, AND KNOB CHANNEL. 

The qvnnrs CBAxraraab is formed between Margate sand and the 
Wedge to the southward, and Tongue and Pan sands to the northward. 
Margate sand, and the objects marking its east and southern sides, have 
been described on page 227 ; its north-eastern limit is indicated by two 
buoys, 

wbdos is a ridge with 15 to 24 feet water over it, detached from the 
North spit and north side of Margate sand by depths of 5 and 6 fathoms* 
It is marked by a black can buoy. 

south 3K1TOU8 are several distinct sand ridges on the eastern side of 
the Kentish flats to the north-west of Margate sand, having 12 to 15 feet 
and strong tide ripples over them. A black can buoy lies just to the east- 
ward of them. 

Tovaus baits mainly separates Queen's and Prince's channels, and lies 
in an E.S.E. and W.N.W. direction, 3£ miles in length from a depth of 
4 fathoms on each extremity, and nearly half a mile across at its widest part j 



*><«:,%. \,y K,J E. { Wwi Pan-sand bnoy, X.W. by W.£W. I T 4 5 miles, and 
M, '"'fe!' imoy, K.S.E. 3 miles. 
*"•»■ -»i smaoow Mawntm ■<«Dtmcu«nK.- 

"''!"». KhoII, nun buoy of large size with red and wAile rings, is in 

1 ■ '""'* off tho eautern extremity of the long spit from the Tongue 

*"*< Nnj.tiiuti tower midway between the towers of Moro castle, 
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S. i E., and Margate new church its length to the westward of a black 
mill, S. by W.JW.j N.E. spit buoy, S. by E. £ E. 2^ miles ; Tongue 
light-vessel, W. by N. 2\ miles ; Shingles beacon, W.N.W. 3| miles. 

East Tongue, chequered black and white can, lies in 4 fathoms on the 
ridge of the Tongue sand, with St. Nicholas church just open to the west- 
ward of St. Nicholas western coast-guard h^use, S.W. £ S. ; Minster west 
mill in line with the cliff on the east side of Westgate bay, S. by W. \ W. ; 
West Tongue buoy, W. by N. 2-^- miles ; Tongue light- vessel, N.W. byN. 
■^ mile ; N.E. Tongue buoy, W. by N. £ N. 1^ miles ; N.E. spit buoy, 
S.E. £ E. 3^ miles. 

West Tongue, chequered black and white can, in 4 fathoms, with St* 
Peter's church open of the cliff to the westward of Margate new church, 
S.S.E. southerly; Monk ton beacon in line with the east side of Lower 
Hale grove, S. by W.JW,; Pan patch buoy, W. £ N. 2J miles, and East 
Tongue buoy, E. by S. 2^ miles. 

Pan Patch, chequered black and white can, lies in 3£ fathoms off the 
south-east tail of the Pan sand, upon which is a depth of 17 feet. From 
the buoy Beading Street beacon and Margate new church are in line, 
S.E. § S. ; Monkton beacon is in line with the west end of Upper Hale 
grove, S. i E. ; Pan sand spit buoy W. | N. -& mile, and West Tongue 
buoy, E. ^ S. 2^ miles. 

Pan sand spit, chequered black and white can, is placed in 4 fathoms 
off the south-east spit of the sand, upon which is 4 feet of water, with 
Powell's belfry open to the westward of Birchington church spire, S. by E. 
J E. ; Monkton beacon just open west of Upper Hale grove, S. £E. ; West 
Pan sand buoy, W. by N. J N. 1-& miles, and Pan patch buoy, E. £ S. 

jfc mile. 

Pan Sand Beacon, surmounted ,by a cage, 44 feet above low water, 
stands on the south-west elbow of that portion of the sand which dries. 
The marks for it are, St. Peter'd church in line with Margate infirmary, 
S.E. J S., and Hillborough church in line with Bishopstone coast-guard 
house, S. by W. £ W. 

West Pan sand, a chequered black and white nun, with staff and ball, lies 
in 14 feet off the south-west spit of the sand, with Margate mills just open 
to the southward of Margate new church, S.E., and Ash church midway 
between Sarr windmill and Reculvers, S. J E.j East Spaniard buoy, 
N.W. by W. | W. 3 miles ; East Gilman buoy, N.W. £ N. 3 miles ; 
Girdler light-vessel, N.N. W. 2^ miles ; South Knoll buoy, S.E. by E. ± E. 
1-j^j. miles ; Pan sand spit buoy, E. by S. J S. 1^ miles. 

puarcB'B channel is bounded on the south by the Tongue and 
Pan sands, already described, and northern edge of the Flats, and on 
the north by the Shingles and Girdler sands. This channel being lighted 
as well as defined by beacons and buoys, and the depth of water through 



divided into two portions, the East and West GSirdlers. The former is a 
Band about 5 miles Long East and West, and 2\ miles broad North and 
South, having upon it several large dry patches, of which the Shingles, just 
referred to, is the south-easternmost. The West Girdler, Z\ miles long 
and half a mile broad, runs parallel to the south-western side of the East 
Girdler, the Alexandra channel dividing the two; the latter shoal also 
forms the north-western boundary of Prince's channel. Two light-vessels, 
a beacon, and two red buoys mark the south side of the West Girdler. 

romn uaBT-TBMin, at the eastern entrance to Prince's channel, 
is moored in 10 fathoms off the north side of the ridge of the Tongue sand, 
and a mile north of the fairway in the Queen's channel. She~carries two 
fixed lights ; the higher light is while, and the lower light, shown from a 
house at the after part of the vessel, is red, and they are respectively 38 
and 14 feet above the water. A gong is sounded in foggy weather. The 
vessel lies with Minster east mill over the coast-guard house in Westgato 
bay, S. by W. ; Margate old church tower its apparent breadth to the 
eastward of Margate pier lighthouse, 8. J E. j Shingles beacon, N.W. 
1-fo miles; East Tongue buoy, S.E. by S. -fc mile; N.E. spit buoy, 
S.E. J E,4 miles ; Prince's channel light-vessel, N.W. by W. J W. 
3^ miles ; Girdler light-vessel, W.N.W. 7£ miles ; Tongue Knoll buoy, 
E. by S. 2£t miles. 

Vessels should always pass to the northward of the light-vessel. 

vanrcVB (sum lioht-vbshei lies in 24 feet on the north 
side of the channel, off the south-east spit of the West Girdler, and 
exhibits a red revolving light, with a flash every 20 seconds, at 38 feet 
above the water. From her St, Peter's church is over Margate pier light- 
house, S.S.E. easterly ; Minster west mill its apparent length to the 
eastward of Powell's belfry, B. J E. ; Monkton beacon in line with the 
east side of Upper Hale grove, and between St. Nicholas coast-guard 
houses, S. J ff. ; Girdler spit buoy, N. | W. 2 cables' lengths ; Girdler 
light-vessel, W. by N. $ N., 4 miles. Tongue light-vessel, S.E. by E. J E. 
&rV miles ; Shingles spit buoy, E. by S, ^ S. 2 miles, and South Girdler, 
W. by N. § N. 2& miles. 
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The Alexandra channel is to the northward of this light-vessel* 

anMKbHR X.XGRT-VSS8BX. is moored in 19 feet at 3 cables' lengths to 
the south-west of the western spit of the sand, and serves to mark the 
north-west entrance to Prince's channel. The vessel exhibits a single white 
light, which emits a flash every half minute, at an elevation of 88 feet 
above the sea. A gong is sounded in foggy weather. From her the west 
end of Cleve wood is just open westward of St. Nicholas east coast-guard 
station, S.S.E. ; Ash church spire is just open eastward of St. George's 
farm, S. \ E. ; Northdown tower is in line with Pan sand beacon, 
S.E. J S. ; East Spaniard buoy, S.W. by W. f W. 1^ miles; East Gilman 
buoy, W. by N.JN.^ mile ; Shivering sand buoy, N. by W. 1^ mile; 
Knob buoy, N.N.E. 2 miles ; West Girdler buoy, N.E. }E, ^ mile ; 
South Girdler buoy, E. by S. £ S. 1^ miles ; North Pan sand buoy, S.E. J S. 
1-^ miles ; West Last buoy, S. £ E. 5^ miles. 

The Girdler light- vessel having been moved to the south-westward of 
her original position on the west spit of the sand, and the West Girdler 
buoy placed there, she now covers a 17-feet patch ; and the deepest water 
being in the channel between the above buoy and the vessel, it is necessary 
to pass to the north-eastward of her. 

buoys on south siBB-of FRXKCE'S CHAJTOEXi. — Tongue Knoll, and 
East Tongue buoys, to the eastward of the Tongue sand, mark also the 
north side of the eastern entrance to Queen's channel, with which they 
have been described (pages 236, 237). 

N.E. Tongue, black can, in 4£ fathoms, on the north-east side of the 
sand, and W. by N. j N. 1-j^ miles from East Tongue buoy, lies with St. 
Peter's church tower in line with Margate new church tower, S. by E. £ E.; 
Monkton beacon in line with the east end of Lower Hale grove, 
S. by W. £ W. ; Shingles beacon, N.N.E. f E. nearly a mile ; North 
Tongue buoy, W.N. W. !& miles 5 Prince's channel light-vessel, N.W. by W. 

2-j^j- miles. 

North Tongue, black nun, with staff and ball, lies in 6 fathoms close to 
the north-west of the shoalest part of the Tongue, with the west end of 
Cleve wood just open to the westward of Birchington west mill, South, 
(easterly) ; Monkton beacon just open to the southward of St. Nicholas 
eastern coast-guard station, S. J W. 5 N.E. Pan sand buoy, W. by N. 
1-^j. miles ; Girdler spit buoy, N.W. by N. 1 mile, and Girdler light-vessel, 
N.W. by W. J W. 4^ miles. 

N.E. Pan sand, black can, in 7£ fathoms, close off the north side of the 
sand, and half a mile to the eastward of a small patch which dries. From 
the buoy, Northdown monument is over the chancel of Margate new 
church, S.E. by S., and Monkton beacon is in line with the west end of 



North Fan sand, black can, in 5 fathoms, is placed at half a mile to the 
northward of the west end of the sand, and near the eastern margin of the 
Flats. The buoy lies with St. Peter's church in line with Margate 
infirmary, S.E. J S. j Heme bay pier-head and coast-guard houses in line, 
S.S.W. | W. ; East Spaniard buoy, W. £ N. 2| miles ; Girdler light- 
vessel, N.W. J N. l^r miles ; Girdler beacon, E. by N. JN. 1^ and West 
Pan sand buoy, S. £ W. -^ mile. 

BEACONS and BITOT Son WOSTK BXSB of PIUXCI'S CUWD, — 

The following beacons and bnoys mark the north side of this channel :— 

Bhincioi Beacon, with a diamond-shaped head, elevated 45 feet above 
low water, is erected on the southern side of the sand, and from it Margate 
south-east mill is in line with Clifton baths, in the cliff to the eastward of 
Margate, S. l>y E. J E. ; Monkton beacon is in line with the east end of 
Lower Hale grove, S. by W. J W. ; Shingles spit buoy, W, J N. | mile. 

Shingles spit, red can, in 4 fathoms off the south-western dry portion of 
the Shingles, with Monkton beacon in line with a gap in the middle of 
Lower Hale grove, S. hy W. £ W., and Chialet mill in line with Reeul- 
vers coast-guard flagstaff, S.W. $ S. ; Girdler Spit buoy, W. by N. £ N. 
2yV miles, and South Shingles buoy, N.W. by W, l^fo miles ; Shingles 
beacon, E. £ S. $ mile. 

Then occurs Prince's channel light-vessel described on page 238. 

airoier bbho on, stands to the southward of the dry portion of the West 
Girdler ; it has a triangular head 45 feet above the level of low water. 
From it St. Peter's church tower is open to the eastward of Margate old 
church, S.S.E. £ E. ; Birchington west mill is in line with the east end of 
Cleve wood, S. by E. j Girdler light-vessel, W. by K. £ N. 2^ miles, and 
South Girdler buoy, W. by N. 1$ miles. 

South Girdler, red can, in 17 feet upon a spit from the West Girdler, 
lies with Northdown monument open to the southward of Margate new 
church, S.E. £ S., and Heme high mill over the end of the cliffs east of 
Heme bay, S.S.W. ; Girdler light-vessel, W. by N. JN. 1-& miles ; West 
Girdler buoy, N.W. by W. § W, 1^ miles ; Prince's channel light-vessel, 
E. by S. $ S. 2-»r miles. 

West Girdler, red can, is in 15 feet, immediately to the southward of 
the west spit of the sand, with Mount Pleasant midway between St. 
Nicholas coast-guard stations, S.S.E. J E., and Ash church spire a little 
open west of Reculver village, S. £ E. ; Girdler light-vessel, S.W. \ W. 
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-j^ mile; East Gilman buoy, West 1 mile, and Shivering sand buoy, 
N.W. by N. 1 T V miles. 

AXBXAlffDRA CKANSrfiii. — A channel of comparatively recent forma- 
tion, has the Shingles and the East Girdler to the north-eastward, and the 
West Girdler to the south-westward. It is narrow and somewhat irre- 
gular in depth at its inner or north-west end, but as it admits of a nearly 
straight course being steered from the Tongue light vessel to the Mouse 
light-vessel in the West Swiu, it is particularly convenient for steam 
vessels, and for sailing vessels with a leading wind. It is too narrow for a 
vessel of burden to work in. 

Buoys on 8.W. side of Alexandra channel. — The Prince's channel 
light-vessel lies close to the south-east point of the West Girdler, and 
thus serves as a divisional mark between the Prince's and Alexandra 
channels. 

Girdler Spit, a striped black and white can, in 4 fathoms, on the north- 
east side of the south-east spit of the West Girdler, lies with Minster west 
mill touching the east side of Powell's belfry S. f E., and Chislet mill to 
the south ward of George's farm S.S.W. £ W.; Prince's channel light- vessel, 
S. J E. ^ mile ; N.E. Girdler, N.W. l T \ miles. 

N.E. Girdler, a striped black and wkite can, in 5 fathoms, with Northdown 
tower one third the distance from Margate mills towards Reading Street 
beacon S.S.E. | E., and St. Nicholas church in line with the Girdler 
beacon S. \ W. ; Girdler elbow buoy, N.W. £ W. 1 mile, and Girdler spit 
buoy, S.E. 1^ miles. 

Girdler Elbow, a striped black and white can, in 4 fathoms, with 
Girdler beacon shut in its length upon Forcness S.E. by S., and Georges 
farm open to the westward of Pan sand beacon, S. by W. ; North Girdler 
W. | N. •& mile ; N.W. Shingles buoy, N.N.W. £ W. ■& mile ; Shivering 
sand buoy, W. by N. £ N. 2^ miles, and N.E. Girdler buoy, S.E. £ E. 
1 mile. 

North Girdler, a striped black and white can, in 5 fathoms, about mid- 
way along the north-west side of the West Girdler, with Reading Street 
beacon in line with Margate mills, S.E. by S., and Heme mill in line with 
the easternmost house at Heme bay, S. by W. £ W. ; West Girdler buoy, 
W. by S. i S. 1^ miles ; Shivering sand buoy, W.N.W. 1^ miles ; Knob 
buoy, N.N.W. l£ miles ; N.W. Shingles buoy, E.N.E. ^ mile, and 
Girdler Elbow, E. | S. & mile. 

Buoys on V.B. side of Alexandra channel. — Shingles spit buoy, red, 
marking the north side of Prince's channel, and described on page 240, 
also marks the north-east side of the entrance to Alexandra channel. 
23317. Q 



N.W. £ W. 1 mile, and Girdler spit buoy, W. by S. fa mile. 

S.W. Shingles, red can, in 4 fathoms, with Chislet mill in line with the 
east aide of Georges farm, S.S.W., and Whitstable coke chimneys a little 
to the westward of Girdler beacon, S.W. by W. J W. ; West Shingles 
buoy, N.W. by W. £ W. ■& mile, and South Shingles buoy, S.E. J E. 
1 mile. 

West Shingles, a red can, in 4 fathoms, with Minster east mill open to 
the southward of Powell's belfry, S. by E., and Sarr mill in line with 
Girdler beacon, S. \ W.; N.W. Shingles buoy, N.W. by W. \ W. 
1-fa miles ; Girdler Elbow buoy, W. by N. -fa mile, and S.W, Shingles, 
S.E. by E. i E. -& mile. 

N.W. Shingles, red nun with slaff and inverted cone, in 3J fathoms at 
the south-west spit of the East Girdler, with Ash church just open to the 
westward of Sarr mill, South, and North Foreland lighthouse in line with 
the Girdler beacon, S.E, by S. ; North Girdler buoy, W.S.W. fa mile ; 
Shivering sand buoy, W. by N. 2^, miles ; East Oaze buoy, N.W. by W. £ W. 
4 miles; Knob buoy, N.W. J W. 1-,^ miles; West Shingles buoy, 
S.E. by E. J E. 1^ miles, and Girdler Elbow buoy, S.S.E. £ E. £ mile. 

SXTLI.OCK ceavvil between the south-west end of the Long sand and 
the East Girdler, has been gradually increasing in capacity for some years, 
Until it has become by far the most capacious of the eastern channels into 
the Thames, being nearly a mile wide and 6 to 9 fathoms deep. As, 
however, it is an indirect approach, and unbuoyed, no additional reference 
to it is needed. 

oaxb bmp is formed between the Shivering and Red sands, Spile, 
and East Cant shoals to the southward, and Oaze sand to the northward. 
It is 1^ miles wide at the eastern entrance, but narrows to half a mile 
to the westward, and the depths in mid-channel are from 7 to 11 
Fathoms at low water. This is a more direct passage to the Nore than 
the Knob channel, and, since it has been buoyed, has almost superseded the 
latter by day. 

shxvbsxvo sans has its eastern extremity, (which is marked by a 
striped black and white buoy, with staff and ball, in 3 fathoms,) one mile 
to the north-west of the west end of the Girdler ; it is, practically, a 
continuation of the Bed sand, bnt its ridge is separated from that of the 
latter sand by a narrow swatchway ; its width is half a mile, and the depth 
upon it has of late increased to 18 feet. 
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sand and bpxu occur in continuation of the Shivering sand 
for more than 6 miles, to where they meet the Four Fathoms channel, and 
where the Spile black buoy (described on page 232) is placed. The 
Bed sand dries about the middle ; the Spile has one foot over it A red 
buoy lies off the north side of the Red sand, and a striped red and white 
buoy to the north-east of the Spile. 

SA8T CAJTT, or Cant-edge shoal, lies on the extreme outer edge of the 
southern flat, and has a narrow patch with only 5 feet upon it, A red and 
white buoy marks its north side. 

oazb is a sand bank lying nearly parallel to the Bed sand, and between 
Oaze and Barrow deeps. It is 4 miles long, from depths of 4 fathoms at 
each end, by half a mile wide ; and depths of 4 to 6 feet prevail over a 
space of \\ miles. A black nun buoy with staff and ball, on the 
eastern extremity, a red buoy on the west end, and a chequered black and 
white buoy nearly midway along the southern side, mark the limits of 
this shoal. 

buoys on south sibb of oazb dxbp. — The eastern extremity of 
the 18 feet patch of the Shivering sand is marked by a nun buoy, striped 
black and white, with staff and ball, in 3£ fathoms, with the highest part 
of Leysdown trees W.S.W., and Whitstable high mill in line with the 
E. Coke chimney S.W. by S. ; Bed sand buoy West, 2^ miles ; East 
Oaze buoy, N.W. 2 miles ; North Knob buoy, North 1-^ miles ; Girdler 
Elbow buoy, E. by S. £ S. 2£ miles ; West Girdler buoy, S.E. by S. 
1-^ miles, and Girdler light-vessel, S. by E. 1^ miles. 

The three following buoys are upon the margin of the southern flats 
upon which their several shoals are based. 

Bed sand, a red can, in 3| fathoms, to the northward of the dry portion 
of the Bed sand, with Margate mills their apparent width open to the 
southward of Margate new church, S.E., and Whitstable low mill show- 
ing between the coke chimney s, S.S.W. ; East Spile buoy, W. ^ N. 2\ 
miles ; Shivering sand buoy, East 2^ miles. 

East Spile, striped red and white can, in 3£ fathoms, to the north- 
eastward of the east end of the Spile, with South church spire open of the 
east end of Shoebury coast-guard station, N.W. £ N., and a conspicuous 
clump of trees in the background in line with Leysdown church, S.W. ; 
Cant buoy, W.N.W. 2^ miles, and Bed sand buoy, E. ^ S. 2\ miles. 

Cant buoy, red and white, has been described on page 220. 

buoys on north SXBB of oazb dbbp. — East Oaze, black nun, 
with a staff and ball, lies in 20 feet on the eastern extremity of the Oaze, 
with Sarr mill one third the distance from George's farm to Beculvers 
S. by E. £ E. ; Heme high mill appearing just to the westward of the clock- 
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Lower Hnlc grove, S.S.E. J E. ; a dump of trees on the back land just 
to the right of Sheerness Dockyard chapel, West ; West Oaac buoy, 
E. J S. 1 r \ miles ; East 0:ize buoy, E. £ N. 2 T V miles. 

West Oazc, red nun buoy of large size with stuff and ball, has been de- 
scribed on page 220. 

IMOB cauviL bi between the cast extremities of the Shivering and 
Oaze sands to the southward and westward, Knob shoals to the eastward, 
and tail of the Mouse sand to the northward, where it enters Barrow 
deep, from whence a direct course leads to the Nore. This clianncl 
is nearly atways used at night time, when the Mouse light forms a good 
point of arrival mid departure. 

Kjros bboal lies to the north-east, 1^ miles from the east end of the 
Shivering sand. The least water upon the Knob is 17 feet; it is of irre- 
gular form, several projections extending for about half a mile from it 
with depths varying from 24 to 30 feet upon them. A narrow 17 feet 
ridge also exists 1£ miles to the eastward of the Knob. A red can buoy 
is placed in 20 feet on the south-western edge of this shoal, with Ash 
church nearly midway between San- mill and Reculvers, S. £ E., and 
Margate mills one-third ihe distance from Northdown tower towards 
Reading Street beacon, S.E. by S. j East Oaze buoy, W. by N. £ N. 
2\ miles; North Knob buoy, N.W. 1-^ miles, and N.W. Shingles buoy, 
S.E.$E. l{\, miles. 

lrosTH uros is a shoal of comparatively recent formation, witli 9 
feet over its eastern end, and 17 feet over its centre, and from thence 
curving to the W.N.W. ; its whole length being 3 miles. The western end 
of the shallow central portion is marked by a striped red and while can 
buoy, in 19 feet, with Northdown tower appearing between Margate 
church and mills, S.E. J S., and Powell's belfry and Pan sand beacon 
nearly in line, S.S.E. ; Shivering sand buoy, South nearly 1^ miles ; East 
Oaae buoy, W. £ S. l T a ffl miles, and Mouse light-vessel, N.W. by W. £ W. 
2-^ miles. 

The Monse sand and light-vessel, with the buoys on the south side of 
the navigation from thenee to the Nore, and the Nore light-vessel, have 
been described on page 220. 
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ANCHORAGBS. — In the space contained in the channels described in 
this section, it is customary in moderate weather for vessels to anchor in 
any position to await the tide ; the following anchorages, however, are 
those usually occupied : 

Queen's Channel. — At half a mile to the southward of the Wedge buoy 
shelter will be afforded by Margate sand in southerly winds. 

Van Sand Role. — There is anchorage in 30 to 33 feet midway between 
Pan sand beacon and South Knoll buoy. Vessels drawing 24 feet should 
anchor between the Wedge and Pan patch buoys, and not to the north- 
westward of South Knoll buoy. This was formerly the anchorage for 
large ships waiting for sufficiently high tides to admit of their crossing 
the Flats, but since the opening of Prince's channel, it has not beeu 
required for that purpose. 

Prince's Channel. — The best anchorage is between the Girdler beacon 
and north-west part of the Pan sand, where the sands afford much shelter 
when the tide is low and the sea breaks upon them. A vessel anchoring 
at a quarter of a mile or more to the E.S.E. of the North Pan sand buoy, 
should remain until the Pan sand is covered, when there will be a depth of 
19 feet through the north-west portion of the channel. 

The Xnob anchorage is a space to the northward of the Girdler and 
eastward of the Shivering sand buoy, and is the proper anchorage for 
vessels detained by want* of water to cross the Flats, set of tide, or otlter 
circumstances. Westerly gales arer severely felt here, and should a vessel 
part her cable?, it will be advisable to anchor under the dry patches of the 
Girdler, as affording the best shelter. 

The "Warp is a narrow bank of 6 fathoms, East 3J miles from the Nore 
light- vessel, and commonly used as an anchorage. 

DIRECTIONS for the QUS&W'S OHAVVIl and over the MATS.—* 

Being off the North Foreland outside the Elbow buoy, steer N. by W. £ W. 
for 6 miles to sight the East buoy of Margate sand, allowing for the tidal 
stream setting abeam ; should there be any difficulty in sighting the buoy, 
or if it be gone, be careful not to get to the westward of the Hue of the 
North Foreland lighthouse and Neptune tower bearing S. |- W. until the 
water deepens to 9 fathoms, or the N.E. Spit buoy has been passed half a 
mile, when the Queen's channel will be open. From this, a W. by N. £ N. 
course for 7| miles leads through the Queen's channel to about one third of 
a mile south of Pan Patch buoy, passing a quarter of a mile to the north* 
ward of Margate North Spit buoy, more than half a mile to the northward 
of the Wedge buoy, and the same distance to the southward of the West 
Tongue buoy. From abreast of the Pan Patch buoy, the course through 
Pan sand hole to West Pan sand buoy, is W. by N. f N., and the 
distance about 2 miles, Pan sand spit buoy and beacon being to the north- 
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buoy is N. £ W., and the distance to be run nearly lj miles, making due 
* allowance for a tide stream setting abeam. From the Shivering sand buoy 
steer W. £ N. for 5£ miles, which will lead through Oaze deep to a quar- 
ter of a mile south of the West Oaze buoy ; then steer W.N.W. for the 
Nore, passing to the northward of the Cant buoy. 

at night, when rounding the west spit of the Girdler and east 
extremity of the Shivering sand, the Maplin light, which in all other 
directions shows red, will in this direction, or between the bearings 
N. £E. and N. by E., be seen white, as described on page 218 ; conse- 
quently, neither of these shoals should be approached so near as to change 
the colour of the light to red. 

through xnros CBAmriL — From abreast the Shivering sand buoy, 
steer about N.W. for 2 miles in the direction of the Mouse light-vessel, to 
abreast the East Oaze buoy, allowing for the stream setting nearly abeam. 
A vessel in this track will pass a mile to the south-westward of the two 
buoys on the Knob shoals, and in working they will serve her as a guide 
when to tack. Having passed the East Oaze buoy, continue on the same 
course toward the Mouse light-vessel for three-quarters of a mile farther, 
when the fairway will be reached, and aW.JN, course for 8 miles will 
lead to the Nore light-vessel. If the wind be south-west, and it should 
be desirable to keep to windward, haul up as soon as the water deepens 
to the northward of the East Oaze buoy, when W. £ N. will clear the 
sand. 

FROM tbe HORB OUTWARDS by UVOB OHAJrWHXi. — Being a 

quarter of a mile or less to the northward of the Nore light- vessel, steer 
E. i S. for the fairway between the Mouse light-vessel and East Oaze 
buoy. When the Mouse light-vessel bears N.W., proceed with it on that 
bearing and with the Girdler light-vessel broad on the starboard bow, 
passing to the eastward of the East Oaze and Shivering sand buoys, and 
when the Girdler light- vessel bears S. £ E., steer directly for her. 

at htxoht, the Maplin light appearing while will ensure being clear 
to the eastward of the Shivering sand, when the Girdler light-vessel may 
be immediately steered for, keeping within the limits of the Maplin white 
light. 

through oazs dbbf. — From abreast the Nore light-vessel as before, 
an E.S.E. course for 4£ miles, allowing for the flood stream setting on the 
port bow, will lead north of the Cant buoy to about a quarter of a mile 
south of the West Oaze buoy ; thence the course through the deep is 
E. £ 8., and the distance 5£ miles, to the Shivering sand buoy, which 
having passed, steer S. £ E. for the Girdler light-vessel. 



vessel ; from this steer S.E. \ S. to clear the north-east spit of Margate 
sand, taking care to allow for the tidal stream, which on the flood sets to- 
wards the sand. When the North Foreland lighthouse and Neptune tower 
sire in line bearing S. } W-, a S. by E. £ E. course will lead to the 
Elbow buoy off the North Foreland, or a course may be shaped according 
to circumstances. 

A.T VIOHT, on leaving the Prince's channel, the Tougne lights should 
not be brought to the northward of N.W. \ W. until the North Foreland 
light bears S. by W. 

OVER TSH FLATS and SOWN QUEEN'S CUANHEL. — From the 

Girdler light-Tessel, steer over the Flats S. by E. £ E. for 2J miles, allow- 
ing for the stream, to the West Pan sand buoy, then E. by S. J S. about 
2 miles through Pan sand hole to abreast of Pan Patch buoy. From this 
the fairway course thro ugh* the Queen's channel is E. by S. £ 8., which 
will lead a quarter of a mile to the northward of the North Spit buoy, and 
half a mile to the northward of the North-east Spit buoy, when a 
S. by E. \ E. course will clear the east spit of Margate sand, and lead to 
outside the Elbow buoy, 

caution 1 . — If night is approaching when near the eastern part of 
the Queen's channel, it is advisable to steer half a point to the east- 
ward of the above track, and not to haul round Margate sand until 
the North Foreland light bears H. by W. Jt must be remembered 
also, that in this part of the channel the last of the ebb and first 
quarter of the flood streams set between South and S.S.W. : allowance 
should therefore be made for them in light winds, or with scant 
easterly winds. 

nr wosznro through either of the foregoing channels, a look-out for 
the buoys, beacons, and lights, with attention to their bearings and a 
judicious use of the lead, are the best directions, for the land is so distant 
that marks are, generally speaking, of little service. 

tides. — It is high water, full and change, at Pan sand hole at 12 h ., and 
at the Nore at 12 b . 30 m . Off the North Foreland the stream runs to the 
N.N.E. from about 2\ hours before until 3£ hours after high water at 
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Margate, and it commences running to the southward towards the Gull 
stream at about 3J hours after high water at Margate. Vessels should ■ 
not leave Margate road to beat down until nearly half ebb. 

The first of the flood stream at the eastern end of the Queen's and 
Princess channels runs to the 8.S.W. ; the first quarter sets S.W. ; half 
flood W.N.W., and for the last hour it sets to the N.W. The ebb begins 
setting to the N.E., and draws round to E.S.E. at half ebb, and to S.S.E. 
and South in the last quarter. 

The general rate of the tidal streams is about 2£ knots during springs* 
and !£ knots in neaps. 
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